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I^IFS OF CUMBEELAND. SOI. 

CHAP, XIV. 

Cumberland's ILtrary enterprises suspended for a 
time by the death of his parents. — Observations 
on the bigotry of Catholicism. — Produces the 
Choleric Man. — Examination of this play. 
Does not discriminate between accidental anger 
find general passion. — Dedicates the play to De- 
traction. — ObservationofM^vuvHY's^. — Cum-^ 
berland thinks it the best of his dramas. — Exam^ 
pies of its deficiency in point and spirit. "-^Writes 
and publishes two ODES.-r^Alters and spoils 
Shakspeare's Timon of Athens. — The 
opinions of Murphy and Dayies upon this 
alteration. 
The literary enterprises of Cumberland now suf- 
fered some interruption from the death of his father 
;and mother, which happened so immediately to- 
gether, that his mind must have keenly felt the 
stroke. Where there has existed a cordial and 
reciprocal affection between a child and his pa- 
rents, where that affection has ripened into rational 
veneration, founded upon a real appreciation of 
the virtues of its object, and where it springs both 
from the recollection of past services and endear- 
ments, and from the consciousness of a pious 
duty, there are few events in this world more 
dreadful, more severely proportioned to our powers 
of endurance, than the death of such parents. We 
feel the eternal separation with moro thai^ filial 
VOL, II. *U7 
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sorrow, and mingle with our tears the bitterness of 

, remembering that we have lost the friend, and the 

, companion, as welt as the father and the benefactor. 

It is, then, indeed, that the quaint but emphatic 

lijie of Young becomes a mora! truth : 

. ** Wlieu auch fiieods part«-*tis lSie.fiuryivor dies." 

Cumberland's father had been translated to the 
see of Kilmore, and gained, by the exchange, a 
better house to live in, and a race of beijigs, some- 
what more civilized, to conitrol. The annual visits 
of his son had never been intermitted, and thus, 
perhaps, he found the wish nearest hi$5 heart 
amply gratified. But the decay of his bodily health 
became more and more visible to Cumberland, as 
each returning summer conveyed him to the pa- 
ternal roof : and he saw this decay with foreboding 
thoughts, that were too soon verified. The unifoiTO 
temperance of his father's life, left indeed every 
ground for hope which can be derived from the 
advantages of a constitution not debilitated by 
excesses: but the phenomena'of life are reducible 
to no immutable laws ; we sometimes see the man 
whose days have been but a round of debauch 
flourishing in a vigorous old age, while he whose 
temperate wishes never hurried him beyond the 
wholesome bounds of moderation, drops into the 
grave in comparative youth. 

The Bishop of Kilmore was one of nature^s 
moa« abstemious children. He had subdued all 
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his passions, or rather he had regulated them, by 
the strict line of christian precept and example. 
A noble triumph ! and displaying a nature so 
amiable that even they who cannot hope to imi- 
tate the original, find thenraelTe^ instinctively 
filled with love and veneration as they contemplate 
it. Our wonder and applause are easily excited by 
the conspicuous deeds of the great, in that estima* 
tion of greatness, which the world inculcates; but 
did we know and fully appreciate how much easier 
it is to subdue others than to subdue ourselves, 
Jiow much less of moral energy it^ demofids 
to conquer innumerable hosts than to overcome 
any of the corrupt propensities of our own nature, 
we should sometimes be tempted to moderate our ' 
admiration of the one, and tear the chaplet of 
renown from the brow of him whom we now call 
great, to bind it round -his whose greatness ie 
superior in its origin, its progress, and its aim. Nor 
need we peevishly deny the wreath of glory to 
the illustrious beings who have adoroed the 
^orld, who have blessed it as statesmen, philoso- 
phers, and sometimes as heroes ; but we may be 
allowed to wish that the modest, the silent, the 
^retiring, and the unobtrusive virtues of the self- 
conqueror, of him who employs the knife and the 
taustic upon his own frame, were sometimes re- 
warded by the grateful homage of applauding 
virtue, seeking to imitate what it approves. But 
the grave of the good man lies level with the 

♦U 8 
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earth, and the eye cannot distinguish it from the 
common dust with which it mingles ; while the 
tomb of the distinguished, pre-eminent in vice, 
perhaps, as well as in greatness, rises before us in 
our path, and points out the road that led its pos-* 
sessor too often to the grandeur of guilt, rather 
than to the exaltation of virtue. Let the pen 
of truth, however, record those qualities 
which are sometimes delusively engraven upon 
the marble of the sepulchre, that it may serve at 
once as the reward of goodness and its incentive. 
To this character Cumberland's father seems 
well entitled, and his death must have been very 
sensibly felt by his son. It was gradual and 
gentle ; but at what period it tpoI$: place, Cumberr 
land, with his accpsfomed ^nd absurd negligence 
with regard to dates, leaves in uncertainty. It was 
somewhere, however, jriear the period >vhen his 
comedy of the Fashionable Lover was producedi 
and that was in the year 1772. To add to his 
sorrows, his mother soon followed her husband to 
the grave, and it must have been an additional 
aggravation of these multiplied sorrows that he 
wa^ prevented attending them in their last mo- 
ments, by the upsettled state of his own health, 
which compelled him to remain at Bath fof the 
benefit of the waters. One surviving sister, how- 
ever, " the .best and most benevolent of human 
beings,'* was present to discharge the duties of that 
melancholy office, the inevitable neglect of whic|i 
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Cumberland seems to have regretted with much 
sincerity. His father was interred in a small 
patch of ground adjoining to the church-yard of 
Kilmore, but not within the pale of consecrated 
earth. That bigotry which stains and corrupts 
the catholic religion, forbade the mouldering ashes 
of a protestant bishop to lie in the church-yard of 
his own diocese. Well might the indignant and 
pathetic author of the Night Thoughts exclaim, as 
he remembered the painful labours with which he 
Hole a grave for his departed Narcma^ — 

Oh ! the curs'd ung^odliness of zeal ! 
While sinful flesh relenteil, spirit nurs'd 
Id Uiud lufallihility's emhrace. 
The sainted spirit petrify'd the hreast, 
Deny'd the charity of dust to spread 
O'er dust ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 

When we remember, also, that the catholic 
peasantry of his diocese, who almost adored him 
while living, and who filled the air with lamenta- 
tions at his death, would have torn his shrouded 
corpse with indignation from its cemetery, had it 
been deposited in* their consecrated burial-place, 
we immediately recollect the following appropriate 
lines from the same author : — 

Their c^es let fall 
Inhunoan tears ! strange tears ! that trickled down 
From marble hearts ! obdurate tenderness ! 
A tenderness that call'd them more severe, 
In spite of Nature's soft persuasion steel 'd : 
While Nature melted. Superstition rav*d I 
That moum'd the dead, and this deny'd a ^rave. 
VOL. II. * X 
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Cumberland's own observation upon this trans^ 
action is equally tender and just : " while/* says 
he, " I believe and am persuaded, that his in- 
corruptible is received into bliss eternal, what con- 
cerns it me where his corruptible is laid ?" This, 
after all, is the whole that it amounts to. We do 
but choose our rotting place, and all our anxieties 
about where we shall be interred comes only to 
(^ this, that we want a little earth to hide the dis* 
/^gusting spectacle of a putrid carcase. 

When he had leisure from his grief to resume the 
operations of his pen, he sat down to the com- 
position of the Choleric Man^ and in 177^ it was 
produced on the stage of Drury-Lane. It was suc- 
cessful, and perhaps deserved to be so; but it is 
executed with less uniformity of skill than was dis- 
played in his West Indian and Fashionable Lover. 

In the character of the Choleric Man^ (Night* 
shadej he lost the opportunity which he pos* 
sessed, of exhibiting the passion of anger as a 
prevailing quality, by making him always in a 
passion, and too often without sufficient or appa- 
rent provocation : he is rather an outrageous bully 
whom nothing can please, than a man of morbid 
irritability whon) most things can displease. Had 
he looked abroad upon life^ he would have found 
no such being as his choleric man, for no indivi- 
dual exists in a constant whirlwind of passion : no 
individual exists, (out of Bedlam at least) who has 
so far subdued his reason to the exacerbations of 
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a violent temper, that he raves with fury if he be 
contradicted, and yet extols his own patience and 
meekness. 

'This he would not have found : but he might 
have found, and too easily, indeed, for the hap- 
piness of mankind, men whom long indulgence in 
their own excesses has so corrupted, that they de- 
form every scheme of social life, into which they 
are permitted to intrude, with storm and tempest ; 
men who have pampered themselves into habits of 
such bloated arrogance, that they despise all the 
blandishments of society, and, like wayward chil- 
dren who annoy one into compliance, they enforce 
a toleration of their excesses because to contend 
with their exactions would be to provoke greater 
evils than are sought to be avoided. Yet even 
these men have their intervals of calm and quiet: 
for it commonly happens that their anger is roused 
by the application of peculiar behaviour, or the 
discussion of peculiar topics, as it is often found 
that insanity manifests itself only when a particular 
idea is forced upon the attention. They are not 
always angry, like the Choleric Man of Cumber- 
land, but sometimes assume the appearance and 
have the reality of reason. 

To have discriminated this difference would have 
afforded scope for a fine display of character, by 
exhibiting the inconsistences into which the same 
man may be betrayed who is, at one time, the slave 
of violence, and at another the creature of reason. 

X2 
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From such a character, also, he might have deduced 
a just moral, by contrasting the virtues of his calm 
moments with the vices and follies of his enraged 
ones ; and shewing that there is no security in the 
integrity of a passionate man by making him annul, 
or'idestroy, the eflSicacy of those beneficent actions 
which he may have performed in the cool mo- 
ments of deliberate and rational conduct. 

This was what the author might have done with 
such a character, instead of which he has exhibited 
merely an impetuous ruffian,whose reformation is at 
last produced by an act of violence committed from 
such an idle provocation, or rather from no provo- 
cation at all, that both the reader and the spectator 
despise the extravagance of the incident. 

The remaining personages of this play may be 
dismissed without much examination. The two 
brothers are opposed to each other with such 
an obvious contrast of sentiments and conduct, 
that we know the author's intention must have 
been merely to produce an . antithesis of cha- 
racter, if I may be allowed the expression : for, 
such fraternal contrariety is seldom witnessed in 
actual life. They seem to have been drawn in 
imitation of those artificially contrasted characters 
which are to be found in the plays of our best dra- 
matistSjbut which always betray a poverty of inven- 
tion. It is so easy, when one brother is calm and 
placid, to make the other rough and boisterous, or 
if one be crafty and insidious to pourtray the other 
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Open, ingenuous, and unsuspecting, that a superior 
writer might justly despise such an expedient for 
its facility: while it might be worthy of his 
highest ambition to discriminate them by those 
delicate and almost evanescent shades of character 
which gradually blend into each other like the 
prismatic colours, and yet are distinguished one 
from^ the other. 

Cumberland, however, thought differently upon 
this subject, and speaks of the " comic force'* 
with which the contrast between the two brothers 
is supported, while he seems to applaud the in- 
vention that contrived that contrast. But an 
author has long been reputed the very worst judge 
of his own works, whence, perhaps, the reason that 
Cumberland says, of the present play, " that the 
characters are humorously contrasted, and there is 
point and spirit in the dialogue ;" and that, if ever 
an editor shall, hereafter, make a collectioi^ of his 
dramas, this "will stand forward as one of the 
most prominent among them.^' To this opinion, 
thus modestly expressed, I must object from a 
strong conviction, in my own mind, that the diar 
logue has neither poin^ nor spirit. 

Perhaps, what the author has dignified with these 
appellations, may appear to others dull and vapid ; 
as, for example, when Manlove inquires of his 
clerk what fee he received with a case from a 
failor, who asks how he is to proceed against his 
wife for adultery: the clerk replies, "a light 
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guinea/^ and Manlove answers, ^^ tis more than a 
light woman deserves**— and adds, ip a strain of 
equal wit and raillery, " give the tailcMr his guinea 
again ; bid him proceed to his work, and leave a 
good for nothing wife to go on with hers; and 
hark'ee Framptoo j you seem to want a new coat, 
suppose you let him take your measure : the fellow^ 
you see, would fain be cutting out work for the 
lawyers. ^^ 

I have no doubt that when Cumberland wrote 
this, he conceived he was producing a witty ob- 
servation ; but I greatly doubt whether any per- 
son ever thought so besides himself. 

Neither can I much commend the point of the 
following remark. 

" I must believe,** says Letitia^ " that no man 
would descend from the character of a gentleman, 
who was not wanting in the requisites that go to 
the support of it.*' 

If a man want that which is essential to any 
thing, he cannot surely be said to possess it : and 
if he do not possess it, how can he forfeit the 
possession ? 

If it were to such felicities of composition that 
Cumberland alluded, when he pronounced so fa- 
vourably of this play, the question is decided : but 
probably he might mistake a dialogue approaching 
nearly to licentiousness for point and spirit^ in 
which case I can suppose he had in his mind the 
scene between Letitia, Mrs. Stapleton, and Jack 
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Nightohadeji \n the picture-room : a scene no less 
distinguished for its absun^ity of exaggerated 
ignbrance, than for a strain of conversation that 
treads upon the very heels of indecency » and \i 
preposterously uttered in the presence of a young 
lady, unreproved by her or the matron who ac- 
companies her. [ 

The citizens, and especially the aldermen, must 
have felt themselves greatly indebted to the 
courtesy of Cuml)^land, when he consigned them 
all to the. honours of cuckoldom in one compre- 
hensiveJnfference. When the choleric man breaks 
the head of a horn-blower, and inquires of his 
servant in what state the wound is, he replies, 
" he would not have such a star in his forehead^ 
to be the richest alderman in the city of London," 
tQ which his master rejoins, ^* tis a pity but he had 
been one, for then his horns might have warded off 
the blow/' It may be that even this was ac- 
counted spirit and point by the writer: but I 
should be sorry to pronounce it such. 

To this comedy is prefixed a long dissertation 
which he calls a Dedication to Detraction. It is 
not written with much humour, but it shews how 
keenly he smarted from contemporary criticism, 
and how anxious he was to persuade the world 
that he did not feel at all. There is some erudition 
idly lavished upon a topic which did not deserve 
consideration, and which seems to have been pro- 
duced rather as an ostentatious display of his intel- 
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lectual stor^ than from any necessity that was 
forced upon him by, personal considerations. It was 
pertinently observed by Murphy, who c mentions 
this play in hM» life of Garrick, ," that if the resder 
wished to have, the true Jdea of a Choleric Man^ 
he would find it in the Dedication to Detraction, 
prefixed to the play/ ■ < 

His next undertaking was to write and publish, 
in; 1776, two odes, one to the sun, written at 
Keswick, and invoking the appearance of that 
lutoiaary which did not shine . often enough for 
the author's accommodation, and the other to Dr. 
James, eulogising. his powders because they cured 
Cumberland's son of a dangerous fever. Of these 
twin productions I know no more than what may 
be learned from the ejf tracts which Cumberland 
has preserved in his Memomj . and they do not 
excite any wish to increase my knowledge. 

To the sun he says, 

** Soul of the world, refulgent sun, 
Oh take not from my ravish*d sight. 
Those golden beams of living light. 
Nor, ere thy golden course be run 

Pirecipitate the night. 
Lo, where the ruffian cloudf arise. 
Usurp ihe abdicated skies. 
And seize th' ethereal throne j 
Sullen sad the scene appears. 
Huge Helvellyn streams with tears t 
Hark! 'tis giant Skiddaw's groan; 
I hear terrific Lawdoor roar ; 
The sabbath of thy reign is o'er. 
The anarchy's begun ; 
Father <rf light return: break forth refulgent sun '." 
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In the ode to Dr. James is the following de* 
scription of the person of death : 

^< On his pale steed erect the monarch stands. 
His dirh and javelin glittering in his hands ; . ■ 
This from a distance deals th' ignoble blow, 
And that despatches the resisting ibc : 
, Whilst all beneath him, as he flies. 
Dire are the tossings, deep the cries. 
The landscape darkens and the season dies.*' 

In these lines there is nothing to commend. The 
best parts are those which he has taken from 
other writers, for I trace, in them, the acknow- 
ledged property of Milton, Addison, and Mason. 
. These odes, when published, being addressed 
to Romney, who was then lately returned from 
pursuing his studies at Rome, Johnson ob- 
served that they were 'made to carry double, as 
being subsidiary to the feme of another msm : but 
when he allowed that " they would have been 
thought as good as odes commonly are, if Cum- 
berland had not put his name to them,** I suppose 
he intended an indirect depreciation of Gray. 

In the ensuing year ( 1777) he turned his thoughts 
towards altering one of Shakspeare's plays, (Timon 
of Athens) and adapting it for the modern stage. 
This had already been attempted by Shadwell 
in 1678, and by Love in 176S : but in neither 
case was the project successful, and Cumberland's 
shared the fete of its precursors. To amend 
Shakspeare, indeed, is a task which demands no 
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ordinary powers of mind, and though it has been 
done with some sort of plausibility^ where the strong 
interest of the piece has overcome the defects of 
mutilations, transpositions, and omissions, (as in 
Richard the Third, the Tempest, and King Lear) 
it will hardly be endured, when the chief delight 
of the reader or spectator arises from the majesty 
of Shakspeare's thoughts, and the matchless excel- 
lence of his language, as is peculiarly the case in 
Timon of Athens. The fable of this play is less 
intricate than most of Sbakspeare'« ; but the flashes 
of/, genius that illumine the whole, the profound 
knowledge of life which is displayed in the 
speeches of Tmon, his caustic severity of satire, 
his manly fulminations against the herd of parasites 
who surrounded him, and his nobleness of nature 
in the midst of all his excesses, are touches so pe- 
culiarly Shakspeare's that no man can successfully 
incorporate any thing of his own with them. How 
Cumberland has succeeded let the following speci- 
men testify : 

^'ActlL Scene HI. 

** LucuUus <md Lucius, 

X^cu/.— How ndw, my Lord? in private? 
X/ue.— Yes, I thought so, 

Till an unwelcome intermeddling Lord 

Stept in and ask'd the question. 
Z^ecu/.— «What, in anger ! 

By heav'ns I*U gall him ! for he stands before me 

In the broad sunshine of Lord Timon's bounty, 

And throws my better merits into shade. (Aside), 

Luc. — Now would I kill him if 1 durst. (Aside). 
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ZrttCM/.— Methinks 

You look but coldly. What has crdft8'4 your suit ? 

Alas, poor Lucius ! jbut I read your Iste 

In that unkind on<i*s frown. 
Jjucr^tio doubty my Lord, 

You, that receive them ever, are welV-vers'd 

In the unkind-one's frowns : as the dear slxeaai 

Reflects your person, so may you fespy 

In the sure mirror, ol her scornful brow 

The clouded picture of your own despair. 
Lucul'-'^Come, you presume too fiur ; talk not thus idly 

To me, who ktiow you. 
Z/tic.— Know me ? 
ZmcuL — ^Aye, who know you. 

For one, that courses up and down on errands, 

A stale retainer at Lord Timon's table ; 
. A man grown great by making legs and cringes. 

By winding round a wanton spendthrift's heart. 

And gulling him at pleasure— Now do I know you ? 
Z^tic.— <jk)ds, must I bearthis? bear it firom Lucullus! 

I, who first brought thee to Lord Timon's stirrup. 

Set thee in sight, and breath'd into thine ear 

The breath of hope ? What hadst thou been, ingratefu!. 

But that I took up Jove's imperfect work, 

Gave thee a shape, and made thee into man? 

Jleibiades to thew^, 
Alcib.'^'Wh&t, wrangling. Lords, like hungry curs for crusts ? 

Away with this unmanly war of words ! 

Pluck forth your shining rapiers from their shells. 

And level boldly at each other's hearts* 

Hearts did I say ? Your hearts are gone from home. 

And hid in Timon's coiTers— Fie upon it ! 
lAtc-'My Lord Lucullus, I shall find a time. 
^^i6.<— Hah ! find a time I the brave make time and place. 

Gods, gods, what things are men ! you'll find a time ? 

A time for what ?— To murder him in's sleep ? 

The man, who wrongs me, at the altar's foot 

I'U seize, yea, drag him from the shelt'ring segis 

Of stem Minerva. 
Jbuc-^Aye ; 'tis your profession. 
Jleib.'^DoYnx on your knees| and thank the gods for that. 
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Or woe for Athens^ were it left to such 

As you are to defend. Do ye not hate 

Each other heartily ? Yet neither dares 

To hear his tremhling fiedchion t^ the sun. 

How tame they dangle on your coward thighs ! 
X/MCttl.— We are no soldiers. Sir. 
y^fct*.— No, ye are Lords; 

A lazy, proud, unprofitable Crew ; 

The vermin gender'd from the rank corruption 

Of a luxurious state-^No s(4diers, say you ? 

And wherefore are ye none ? Have ye not life. 

Friends, honour, freedom, country, to defend? 

He, that hath these, by nature is a soldier, 

And, when he wields his sword in thmr defence. 

Instinctively fulfils the end he lives for.—" 
&c. &c. 

This is Cumberland's own ; and how it accords 
with the sentiments and language of Shakspeare, 
I need not tell. The piece was acted however, 
but it met with a cold reception, though sup- 
ported by the talents of Mr. and Mrs. Barry. The 
opinion of its failure has been uniformly expressed 
by all who have mentioned the undertaking. 
" What Mr. Cumberland did to such a play/* says 
Murphy, / " or how he contrived to mangle it, is 
now not worth the trouble of enquiring." 

" Those who have read Shadwell's Timon,** ob- 
serves Davies, in his Life of Garrick, (and his opi- 
nion upon a question of theatrical adaptation is 
entitled to respect), " will not, I believe, scruple to 
prefer it to Mr. Cumberland's, though both the 
alt^rers nad better have forborne a task to which 
they were unequal. It is almost impossible to 
graft large branches upon the old stock of Shaks- 
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peare ; none have succeeded in their alterations of 
that poet, but siich as have confined themselves to 
the lopping off a few superfluous boughs, and add- 
ing, where necessary, some sttiail slips of their 
own, and that too with the utmost caution/' 

" The alterer has, by his management, utterly 
destroyed all pity for the principal characters of 
the play. Shadwell gave Timon a mistress, who 
never forsook him in his distress ; but Mr, Cum- 
berland has raised him up a daughter, whose for- 
tune the father profusely spends on flatterers and 
sycophants ; this destroys all probability, as well 
as extinguishes commiseration. What generous 
and noble-minded man, as Shakspeare has drawn 
his Timon, would be guilty of such baseness as to 
wrong his child, by treating his visitors with the 
wealth that should be reserved for her portion ? 

" It is, indeed, a miserable alteration of one of 
Shakspeare's noblest productions. There is not, 
perhaps, in any work, ancient or modern, more 
just reflection and admirable satire than in Timon ; 
Cumberland and his original do not, in the least, 
assimilate, for in their style they are widely dif- 
ferent ; some excellent scenes of Shakspeare are 
entirely omitted, and others grossly mutilated.** 

From these testimonies, and from the present 
oblivion of the piece, we may conclude, without 
much fear of violating truth, that had Cumberland 
duly considered his fame as a writer, he would 
have abstained from an attempt which can only 
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confer an humble reward, if successful, but will 
incur much contempt if unsuccessful. 

The last thing which Cumberland produced on 
the Drury-lane sti^e, before the secession of 
Garrick from its management, was the Note of 
Handy or a Trip to Newmarket. This farce was 
acted with moderate applause ; and was the cause, 
it has been said, as I have already noticed, that 
Sheridan transplanted the author to his canvass, 
when he drew the character of Sir FretfuL 
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CHAP. XV. 

I 

The fecundity of Cumberland's muse. — Produces 
the Battle of Hastings. — Examination of 
this tragedy. *^Its total deficiency in every thing 
that constitutes a tragedy. — Examples of his 

' plagiarisms from Shakspeare, Pope, and 
other writers.-'^Instances of the pure Bathos. — 
ijT Sheridan laughed at it who could blame 
him f-^Cumberland obtains promotion in his 
office. , 

There was at least as much truth as gaiety in 
Cumberland's prologue to the Fashionable Lover, 
when he said of himself, . 

** This bard breeds regularly once a season." 

His eagerness to produce^ indeed, was greater 
than his caution to produce well ; and this eager- 
ness appears somewhat remarkable, if we believe 
his own declaration to Bickerstaff, that in com- 
mencing author he was actuated by motives purely 
" disinterested.^' To him who writes for bread, it 
may sometimes be forgiven, if he writes more than 
will enlarge his fame ; but there is no excuse for 
a man who sacrifices his reputation to a mere itch 
of composition which must always be relieved by 
the scratching of a pen. I have no doubt, how- 
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ever, that when Cumberland composed his dra- 
mas he thought at least as much of the treasurer 
of the theatre as he did of the rumours of renown, 
or the pleasure of beholding himself in print. His 
were golden dreams ; and Fame presented herself 
to his imagination, with the lucky profits of an 
author's three nights pleasantly glittering in her 
hand. 

The next ofispring of his fast-teeming muse 
was the Battle of Hastings^ a tragedy, of which 
he says but little himself, and of which little can 
be said by any one in its favour. I have heard 
that Garrick interested himself in its fate, and 
recommended it warmly to Sheridan's protection, 
but that Cumberland did not testify a just sense 
of his exertions, which greatly hurt the feelings of 
Garrick, who openly expressed his displeasure at 
such an unmerited requital. Something, however, 
is £^ttributed, in this account, perhaps, to a wrong 
cause ; for Cumberland represents himself as having 
been unjustly treated by Garrick, who empowered 
him to engage Henderson for Drury Lane, and after- 
wards annulled the engagement upon the report of 
his brother George, who saw him perform at Bath, 
and formed a less exalted notion of his excellence. 
The acrimony which this proceeding excited,Cum- 
berland was probably not anxious to conceal ; and 
the expression of it was attributed to a motive very 
distinct, perhaps, from what really existed. Such 
negligence is too common in the rumours of popu 
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pular report, and too often engenders feuds and 
abhorrence, where kindness and respect might 
otherwise have existed. 

Frona whatever cause, however, it may have 
arisen, I fear there was some coolness between 
Garrick and Cumberland a short time previously 
to the death of the former, who, when he was 
asked his bpioion of the Battle of Hastings^ con- 
stantly evaded a distinct answer, by replying, Sir^ 
what all the world says must he true ; a mode of 
replication which evidently sprung from an unwil- 
lingness to utter a falsehood, and too much kind- 
ness for the man to tell an unwelcome truth. 

In the prologue to this play, the author again 
acquaints the world with what pangs the critic's 
sneer affected him, and how he smarted from the 
attacks of newspaper writers; again he whines 
about detraction, and the hard fate it was his lot 
to endure. The audiences of those days must 
have been patient beings, for I doubt if any such 
complaints would now be tolerated. These are 
bis lines of dolorous declamation : 

** Your poet thus pro&ady led aside. 

To ran^ o'er tragic land without a ^ide, 

To pick, perhaps, with no invidious aim, 

A few cast fallings from ^e tree of fame. 

Damn'd, tho* untried, hy the despotic rttle p 

Of the stem doctors in detraction's school ; 

Lath'd down each column of a public page, 

Aiid driv'n o*er burning ploughshares to the stage ; 

Be-rhim'd and ridicuTd with doggrel wit. 

Suet out » pardon from his Pope-^e Pit. 

Y 
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Pensivt he stands in penitential weeds. 
With a huge rosary of untold beads ; 
Sentenced for past offences to rehearse 
Ave ApoUos to the God of verse ; 
And sure there's no one but an author knows 
The penance which an author undergoes. 

To this cant, from a man who professed to write 
for pleasure only, and not for bread, a brief answer 
might have been given — ^abjure the path that is so 
thorny ; you entered it for amusement ; but as 
there can be no amusement in the persecution you 
so pathetically deplore, escape the one by renounc- 
ing the other* To such a reply, had it been of- 
fered, what could Cumberland have said ? 

Of the tragedy itself I have not much to say. I 
will not analyse its plot, nor examine its charac- 
ters. They are both too feeble to provoke cen- 
sure. The incidents are few and uninteresting, 
and belong neither to tragedy nor comedy; they arc 
too dull for the latter, and too trivial for the 
former. The title sufficiently expresses fcoiii what 
period of English history the action is derived; 
but he who had not read the play would scarcely 
anticipate that the battle of Hastings could be made 
the argument of a drama, and the Duke of Norman- 
dy excluded from its characters. Cumberland 
seems to have wholly forgotten what a noble plot 
might have been formed from the introduction of 
William, and the contrasted hopes and fears of his 
Norman followers with those of the English army ; 
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9r» perhaps^ he saw the greatness, but felt he could 
not reach it> 

What successs this pky had I have oot heard. 
Cumberland is silent upon the subject^ and hence 
it may be inferred that it was not very eminent* 
It did not indeed deserve success ; for« besides the 
barrenness of the plot, and the imbeciKty of the 
characters^ the sentiments and language form such 
a motley whole, as will not easily be paralleled. 
Instead of catching any of the warm and glowing 
energy of Shakspeare> Otway, or South^me, in- 
stead of forming himself upon them, he appears 
to have borrowed only the worst features from 
the tragedies of Rowe and Phillips ; imitating 
their cold and artificial declamations, their frigid 
similes, and unnatural tumour of expression. These 
he mistook for that elevation of style, that mea- 
sured cadence of verse, and that dignity of senti- 
ment, which belong to tragedy as the representa- 
tion of great and striking events. 

Some instances of these defects shall be here 
produced, as they may, at least, amuse the reader, 
especially if he have ever found pleasure in The Art 
of Sinkings by Martinus Scriblerus. The play, in- 
deed, does not require the application of serious 
criticism ; it defies it. 

When Raymond issues from the castle to receive 
his master, in the first scene, he thinks it neces- 
sary that the bugle should be sounded, but, as it 
would be unsuitable for a tragic writer to use such 

Y9 
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colloquial expressions as blow or sound, he bids the 
herald '^provoke the bugle/* by which an un*- 
learned reader might suppose it to be some- 
thing capable of anger, rather than a passive 
instrument susceptible only of noise. I have no 
objection to the metaphorical use of the word pro- 
voke j only here the occasion did not justify it, 
and its employment reminded me of the writer 
who feared to bid hiiS servant shut the door, but 
exclaimed 

** The wooden ^ardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn*. 

Nothing can be more distinct from dignity than 
such a turgid phraseology. " Ce'st une belle 
chose,*' observes Corneille, " que de faire vers 
puissans et majesteux ; cette pompe ravit d'ordi- 
naire les esprits, et pour le moins les eblouet ; 
mais il faut que les sujets en fassent naitre les' 
occasions/' 

Edgar returning at night to his mistress, finds 
the castle gate open. An ordinary man would 
have concluded that the porter or warder had for- 
gotten to lock it ; but a poetical lover understands 
the matter in a very different way. 

* Pope, who ridiculed this bomhast, (or perhaps wrote it as a specimeift 
of what should be ridiculed), has exhibited the same operation in a manner 
not less swollen : 

*^ The bolt obedient to the silken cord. 

To the strong staplers inmost depth restored. 

Secured the vidve/' Odyssty, B. /. 
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"OLove! 
Small elfy who, by the glow-worm's twinkling light. 
Fine fuiy-finger^d child, can slip the bolt 
While the cramm'd warden snores, this is thy doing." 



This fanciful account is perfectly in character, it 
must be confessed ; and I suppose if the author 
had brought a house-breaker tp the spot, instead of 
a lover, the gentlems^n finding the eyent equally 
convenient for his purpose, wpuld have ascribed 
all the honour and glory of it to Mercury, who is 
the patron god of thieves as Cupid is of lovers. 

There is nothing more dangerous to a man than 
the ambition of imitating what is far beyond his 
powers of performance. When Phaeton mounted 
the chariot of bis father, he perished for his pre- 
sumption. A direct endeavour to equal another 
provokes the most rigorous comparison ; and po 
one should, attempt it who does not feel a confi- 
dence amounting to conviction, that he can per- 
form what he attempts. Shakspeare, in his Mid- 
summer Night's Dream^ soars into one of his 
boldest flights in describing the poet, whose 

*' Eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glapce from heayen to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy pothing, 
A local habitation, and a name." 

This lofty and majestic description Cumberland 
obviously labours to imitate in the following one: 
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" The poety by the magic of his songy 
Can chann the listemog moon, ascend the sphereSi 
And in his airy and extravagant flight 
Belt wide creation's round." 

This is frigid enough ; but the conclusion ex- 
ceeds it, for the reader will hardly imagine that 
Edgar^ who utters this to his mistress, does it to 
assure her, that though the poet can perform such 
feats as those described, 

** Yet can be never 
Invent that for^ bf words to speak his passion.'* 

Cumberland is not a modest borrower, indeed ; 
he draws largely upon the property of others, and 
Sheridan might have justified the name he gave 
him from this play alone. For the gratification of 
the reader I will trace him through a few of hia 
boldest thefts ; such as are but slightly transmuted 
in passing thj^oqgh his intellectual crucible. 

In Hamlet we find Laertes giving just counsel 
to his sister, and warning her how fi*ail is virgin 
reputation, in the following lines of matchless 
beauty 2 

^* The chariest msdd is prodig^ enough^ 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 
Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious stroke j 
The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed \ 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
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In the tragedy before us, Earl Edwin is made 
to say, 

" The tenderest flower that withers at the hreeze, 
Or> if the amorous sun hut steal a kiss^ 
Drops its soft head and dies^ is not more &ail 
Than maiden reputation ;. 'tis a mirror 
Which &e £rst si^h ileffles.^' 

Here the imitation is rather in the idea than in 
the expression; in the following it is in both. 
Macbeth, meditating the murder of Duncan, x)b- 
serves, that 

** Pity, like a naked, new-bora babe. 
Striding the blast, or hea/^en's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the tar. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in £ very eye. 
That tears shall drown the wind." 

Edgar returns to the canxp of Harold with great 
expedition, riding s^nst time perhaps. Edwin 
tells hiiQ, 

** You methinks did ride. 
As you'd o'ertake the couriers of the sky, 
Hors'd on the sightless winds.'* 

Pope says, in his Essay on Criticism^ 

*' Praise undeserv'd is scandal in disguise." 

And Matilda says in the Battle of Hastings^ 

** Praise undeserv'd, what is it but reproach ? " 

But the line would have been better had he 
taken the other half of it from the same author. 
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Shakspeare is the chief storehouse whence Cum- 
berland drew his allusions, when he needed strike 
ing and emphatic ones. In Richs^rd the Third, 
the tyrant exclaims, with a savage ferocity of 
truth, 

" Crowns gbt by blood, must be by blood raahitain^d.'' 

And this sort of royal logic Harold employs 
when he says, 

*' Possessions by ill deeds obtf^n'd, b^ wors^ 
Must be upheldt" 

Alliterative harmony is a favourite ornament 
with some writers, and when skilfully used, as it 
has been by Milton and Pope, it produces aq 
effect not unpleasing to the ear. Cumberland 
occasionally employs it, but when, in the fourth 
act, Elwina talks of a " bloody breathless corse,*^ 
it recalls the ludicrous exemplipation •of this 
figure by Shakspeare : 

** Whereat with blade, with bloody, blameful blade^ 
He bravely broach'd his boiling, bloody breast." 

Had Cumberland lived when the renowned 
treatise on the Bathos was published, and had he 
written this tragedy before it was composed, how 
vast a fund for illustration it would have afforded. 
1 could select numerous instances of the profound 
from its pages ; but a few shall suffice. I think 
the following may be considered as an authentic 
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spedmen. Edwin thus soIemDly adjures Edgar 
to resume his post in the field of battle : 

** By your thrice plighted oath I do conjure you^ 
By all the world calls honest, hy your hopes. 
Came to the camp.'* 

Such a pompous exordium leading to such a lame 
and impotent conclusion (like the stately palaces 
of the Russian nobility, which often conduct to 
internal meanness and poverty) resembles the 
burlesque lines of Johnson :/ 

" Hermit hoar, in solemn cell 

Wearing out life's evening gpray. 

Strike thy hosom, sa^, and tell 

What is hliss, and which the way ? ':■' 

Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh'd, " * 

Scarce repress'd the starting tear : 
When the hoary sage replied, 
(hme my ladanddnkh Mome bur** 

The witty Duke of Buckingham in the Rehear^ 
salj ridiculed the unnatural use of expanded si- 
miles, when nothing but passion should be ex- 
pressed, by these lines which are a parody upon 
some that Dryden wrote in the Conquest of 
Granada : 

*' So boar and sow, when any storm 'a nigh. 
Snuff up and smell it gath'ring in the sky : 
Boar beckons sow to trot in chesnut groVes, 
And there consummate their unfinished loves ; 
Pensive in mud they wallow all alone. 
And snore and grontle to each other's i 
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How justlj, also, might the folio wing simile in 
this tragedy be ridiculed: a simile whidi Edwimi 
breaks out into, when, after a struggle, she recon- 
ciles herself to the departure of her lover. Let 
him go, she exclaims, I can only die, and when I 
am gone, his fame shall be immortal : 

So when the bleak and «vintry temped x«iidi 
The Inantlingivy from the worshipped sides 
Of some aspiring^ tower, whei« late it htai^*; 
The stat^ matey as with a suUen 'Bcom, 
From its proud height looks down uj>on Che wreck* 
And disencumbered from its feeble ^est. 
Bares its broad bosom and defies the storm. 

Is this the language of nature ? Would any 
woman, whose heart was bursting at the dread 
thought of her lover's departure for the field of 
battle, solace herself with such frigid declamation ? 
Do we find any such coldly artificial talking, in 
the charactersof Constance, Desdiembna, Juliet, or 
Belvidera, when they are labouring with their 
griefs ? Produce me one such unnatural soliloquy 
in them, and I will consent that Cumberland has 
been faithful to the genuine workings of the hu- 
man heart. 1 will consent, also, that the following 
rant of Edgar is the language of nature: 

By heav'n I love thee 
More than the -sun bomt eurth loves ao&eaiag 8bo<wer»y 
More than new racnsomM oaplaves love the day ; 
Or dying martyrs breathing forth their souls^ 
The acclamationiB of wh<4e hosts of angels. 

1 will not protract this discussion by extracting 
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dl that occurs to me as either ludicroua^ or turgi<i) 
or mean. Yet I will select two or tliree more 
instances in justification of the opinion I have 
expressed, (if it can possibly require a further one) 
and because they are such as may provoke the 
leader's smiles, if he be not a second Cassius. 

I question if the most profound inquirer into 
the works of nature, ev^ beheld, or heard of, a 
phenomenon like the following : 

Power supreme ! 
Wbose words can bid the gathering clouds disperse. 
And chain the stubborn and contentioua winds^ 
When they ujueat the everlasting rocks. 
And cast them to the sky, 

I am not quite certain whether Miss E(%eworth 
would not admit these lines into the next edition 
of her Irhih Bulk. To nmseat everlasting tocksj 
appears to me to contain an idea just as philoso* 
phically accurate as the following couplet of Pope: 

When first young Maro, in his boundless mind, 
A work to outkM immortial Roiae deaiguM. 

Of new and appropriate metaphors, expressed 
with a happy felicity of style, the following may 
serve as a specimen : 

Once I was happy : 
Clear and serene my life's calm current ran 
Wlnlfe scarce a breetif vAsh provok'd its tide ; 
Pown the smooth.^^o0if the tunrful passions fell 
In easy lapse> and slumber'd as they pass'd. 

From this it may be concluded that they 
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were somnambulists, for their progressive motion 
was not hindered by sleep. 

One more instance and I have done. Matilda 
informs her train, that on the following morning 
they must employ themselves in singing, to the 
harp, songs of victory : and this she very pointedly 
enforces by observing, that " they must teach 
their throats a loftier strain/* Now the throat is 
certainly the organ of sound, and it may be taught 
how to emit tones harmoniously; but if a meto- 
nymy can ever be advantageously employed, I 
think it might have been so here. 

I will not stop to detect other blemishes, such 
as making his characters eruditely familiar with 
classical learning, and especially the Lady Matilda. 
She talks as fluently of Jove, and Minerva, and 
Apollo, and Janus, as the author's grandfather could 
have done ; nay, I question whether Lady Jane 
Grey herself, in the plenitude of that knowledge 
which so astonished honest Roger Ascham, could 
have exhibited a more commendable proficiency. 
These acquisitions are remarkable only when we 
consider the era in which the action of the play 
is laid ; and when, as far as I know, the study of 
heathen mythology or the Roman poets was not 
much cultivated in this island. A poet, to be 
sure, whose imagination is very fervid, may out- 
strip the tardy pace of time, and exhibit, as the 
customs of the eleventh century, what belongs to 
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the fifteenth. Shakspeare has done this, and why 
not Cumberland? 

A spirit of candour, which, though a rare qua- 
lity in a critic, is one that becomes him more 
than the most acute severity, induces me to copy 
the following lines from this tragedy, describing 
the death of Harold^ and in which the reader will 
find a vigour and animation somewhat remarkable 
in a writer whose tragic style was so peculiarly 
feeble without delicacy, or turgid without strength. 
Had he written always thus, I had been spared 
the trouble of foUowing him through his inflated 
imbecility, and the reader would have escaped the 
perusal of my pursuit. 

Matilda inquires the issue of the battle, and 
Jidgar answers : 

Hearken } 
The hirelinf^ troops had fled ; one native phalanx 
Fatally brave, yet stood ; there deep eni^lph'd. 
Within the Nomum host I found thy father. 
Mounted like Mars upon a pile of slain : 
Frowning he fought, and wore his helmet up. 
His hatter*d harness at each ghastly sluice 
Streaming with blood : life gush'd at every vein. 
Yet liv'd he, as in proud despight of nature. 
His mighty soul tinwilling to forsake 
Its princely dwelling : swift as thought I flew^ 
And as a sturdy churl his pole-axe aim'd 
Full at the hero's crest, I sprung upon him, 
* And sheath'd my. rapier in the caitiffs throat. 

Afo^'ldb. Didst thou? then art thou faithful. Open wide 
And shower your blessings on his head, ye heavens. 
Edgar. Awhile the fainting hero we upheld ; 

VOL. II, • Y 7 
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(For Edwin now bad join'd me) : but as weU 
We migbt have driven tbe mountain cataract 
Back to its sources, as stemm'd tbe battle's tide, 
I saw tbe imperial Duke, and witb loud insults 
Provok'd bim to tbe combat : but in vain ; 
Tbe pursey bra^^a^t now secure of conquest 
Rein'd in bis steed, and wing^'d bis squadron round 
To cut us from retreat : cold deatb bad stopp'd 
Tby fatber*s beart ; e*en bope itself bad died : 
Midst sbowers of darts we bore bim from tbe field, 
And now, supported on bis soldier's pikes, 
Tbe venerable ruin comes. 



Every thing is great or mean only by compa- 
rison ; and it is only by comparing Cumberland 
with himself that this passage can deserve ap- 
plause. Thus compared, however, it has merit ; 
and slender as it is, its value can be appreciated 
only by him whose fate it has been to read the 
tragedy through, and to whom this, parting gleam 
is like the farewell lustre of the setting sun in 
November after a dull and foggy day. I will 
now dismiss this play with two questions; if 
Sheridan laughed at it, who can blame him ? and 
if it were possible for an author to judge his 
own works dispassionately, could Cumberland 
have said of it, '^ that it is better written than 
planned?" 

While it is acknpwledged, however, that the pro- 
duction of a good tragedy. demands the exercise of 
very exalted talents, it must also be confessed that 
it is no difficult tasjc to ridicule the efforts which 
>ve cannot surpass, and w,hich sometimes we cannot 
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^ven equal. Sheridan's delicacy of taste and cor- 
rectness of judgment, might easily lead him tp 
perceive the deficiencies of Cumberland's tragedy 
in all the true requisites of that species of writing; 
and his powers of satire enabled him to expose 
those deficiencies with exquisite ridicule. But 
what was his own success when he tasked his 
genius to a similar undertaking; \vhen he endea- 
voured to engraft, upon the bastard stock of Kot- 
zebue, the vigorous shoots of his own imagination ? 
Pizarro stands a memorable instance of the tri umph 
of show and splendid declamation, united with 
the temporary feelings of politics, over the genuine 
dictates of sound taste and reason. I know it has 
been attempted by the friends and admirers of Mr. 
Sheridan, to insinuate that we are indebted to 

'Kotzebue for all that is contemptible in Pizarro, 
and to Sheridan for all that is excellent. Slender 
as this praise is, for how little in Pizarro can be 
pronounced excellent when contemplated without 

.the adjuncts of scenic representation, still I must 
dispute Sheridan's claim to it. I have examined 
the original German dramas, out of which Pizarro 

^has been compounded, and the impression upon 

.my mind is, that Sheridan has not very much 
improved what he has taken. He has pro- 
duced a tragedy which I am inclined to think 
even Cumberland would have disowned, and he 
has succeejied even less than Cumberland would 

' have done. Let us nor forget, therefore, when we 

* YS 
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see the author of the Batite of Hastings bending 
beneath the lash of the Critic^ that the hand which 
inflicts the punishment has committed the same 
error. 

Shortly after the performance of this tragedy, 
Cumberland's first patron and master^ the Earl of 
Halifax, died. His character of him has already 
been given. He was succeeded in his office, as 
secretary for the colonial department, by Lord 
George Germain, a nobleman to whom Cumberland 
was totally unknown, and from whom, therefore, 
he could expect but few services. He prepared 
himself, consequently, to retain contentedly his 
subordinate office of clerk of the reports, though 
he had previously been in treaty, under the friendly 
auspices of Lord Clare, with Mr. Pownall for the 
secretaryship. The nomination of Lord George 
Germain, however, left him but little hopes of 
completing that negociation, so frigidly precise and 
formal was his lordship's reception of Cumberland 
upon his first introduction to him after his ac- 
cession to office. 

From this state of contented apathy, how- 
ever, he was soon agreeably roused. One day» 
as his lordship was leaving the office, he sud- 
denly relaxed from his austerity of manner, 
and very courteously invited him to pass a few 
days with him and his family at Stoneland near 
Tunbridge Wells. This invitation happened 
to be delivered in so subdued a tone of voice 
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that it Was not very distinctly heard by Cumber- 
land, and so little had he taught himself to expect 
any such distinction from his lordship, that he 
doubted whether he had accurately understood 
any part of what was addressed to him. To re- 
solve his doubts, he applied to his lordship's con- 
fidential secretary, who admitted the likelihood 
of the invitation, but expressed some apprehensions 
as to the propriety of accepting it. Cumberland 
partly participated in these apprehensions, but he 
adopted the only method of ascertaining their 
justness. He visited Lord George, and was re- 
ceived by him with a friendly cordiality, which 
•* day by day improved, and which no one word 
or action of his life to come ever for an instant in- 
terrupted or diminished.^' The almost immediate 
consequence of that friendship was, the attainment 
of his object with regard to the secretaryship. 
His lordship had heard of Cumberland's endea- 
vours to effect a negociation with Mr. Pownall, 
by which he was to give him a certain compensa^^ 
tion for his place, but the new favourite was now 
told he should have the place without giving any 
consideration for it. Mr. Pownall's willingness 
to retire was, of course, implied in his disposition 
to sell his office to a successor, and Lord George 
Germain inforthed him one day, that his Majesty 
was pleased to accept his resignation, and had 
also appointed Cumberland to succeed him. All 
stipulation was positivdy forbidden, and Cumber- 
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land took his seat at the table as secretary to the 
board. He could* not do less than express his 
very deep sense of obligation to Lord George 
Germain^ for this act of patronage and kindness, 
and his lordship replied, that if Cumberland was 
as happy in receiving the appointment as he had 
been in communicating it to him, he was then 
very happy indeed. 

Cumberland now found himself secure in the 
possession of an office, whose emoluments were^ 
at least, adequate to all the necessaries of life, to 
many of its comforts, and to some of its luxuries. 
He did not indeed enjoy it long, for^ upon the 
dissolution of Lord North's administration, the 
Board of Trade was abolished, andCumberland lost 
his place. He might have said as Gibbon did, 
who was one of the "Lords Commissiotiers, " that 
he was stripped of a convenient salary.^* Cum- 
berland, however, like the historian, resorted to 
his pen, though with a degree of success very dif- 
ferent. To Lord George Germain he continued 
ardently attached during the whole period of his 
lordship's life, and often alleviated the burthen of his 
official duties, by taking to himself as large a share 
of them as he could, without appearing to encroach 
upon the business of others. There was, indeed, 
some merit in this undisguised devotion to the 
interests of his lordship, for at that period 
he was rather an unpopular character, and they 
who advocated his cause had to encounter *some 
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of the strongest and most inreconcileable prejudices 
of mankind ; and Cumberland justly observes, in 
reference to his own active friendship, that there 
'^ is a middle kind of way which some mea cap 
hit off between doing all and doing nothings which 
saves appearances and satisfies easy consciences ;'^ 
but that lukewarmness of disposition never, I 
believe, formed any part of Cumberland's, cha- 
racter. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Cumberland produces the Opera of Calypso.*— 
And afterwards the Widow of Delphi.— 
Exerts himself in behalf of the unfortunate 
Pebeeatj. — Solicited to do the same for Dr^ 
Dopp, but declines when be hears that J0HK6ON 
undertook his came. — Anecdotes o/*Lord Rod- 
ney. — A maxim of that gallant Admiral* s. — 
Lines addressed to Lord Mansfield, by 
Cumberland^ in reference to a transaction of 
Rodney's. 

In 1779 Cumberland produced the opera of 
Calypso^ of which the dedication, to the Duchess 
of Manchester, is elegantly encomiastic. The 
opera itself requires little notice. Telemachus and 
Mentor singing songs is something too much ; it 
IS as bad as Garrick*s alteration of Shakspeare's 
Tempest^ in which all the characters were degraded 
to the mummery of musical recitative. The images, 
in this piece^ are sufficiently classical, and the 
poetry is a little above the ordinary level of such 
compositions : but, like the Battle of Hastings, it 
is compounded of shreds and patches, stolen from 
all sources. These thefts, however, I do not meaa 
to detect, as I have those in the tragedy: it is 
enough to allude to them : the fact will require no 
voucher. 
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The mtisic to this opera wa« composed by Mr; 
Butler, and Cumberland speaks of it with high 
ehcdmfums: but it was never published. Butler 
also conyposed the airs for another opera which 
Cumberland produced the ensuing season, entitled^ 
The Widow of Delphi^ or the Decent of the Deities, 
of which, had the author printed it, 1 question if 
it woul^ be necessary to say any more than thus 
to record the period of its performance. They 
both experienced a very brief existence ; nor can 
I think that it would be advantageous to the ma- 
nagers, or agreeable to the public, as the author 
insinuates, that Calypso should be revived, eminent 
as the vocal performers on the stage now are. 

Of the Widow of Delphi Cumberland says, 
" that having had it many years in his hands, by 
the frequent revisions and corrections which he 
has had opportunities of giving to the manuscript, 
he is encouraged to believe that if he, or any after 
him, shall send it into the world, that drama will 
be considered as one of his most classical and 
creditable productions/' With what propriety 
this opinion is expressed, I am necessarily unable 
to say; but from the instances which I have 
already had of Cumberland's mode of estimating 
his own productions, I am apprehensive that the 
publication of this opera would not corroborate the 
author's notions of its excellence. 

About this period he engaged in a cause hor 
nourable to his benevolence. The defence which 
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was read at the bar by the unfortunate Pemau 
was drawn up by Cumberland, and though it failed 
to preserve his life, the kindness with which he 
exerted himself in his behalf deserves equally 
to be commended* Garrick, who was present when 
this ddence was read, spoke with enthusiasm of 
its excellence in the company of Cumberland, not 
knowing him to be the writer : the applause of 
such a man was motive enough for an author^s 
vanity to disclose the secret, but Cumberland was 
silent, and Garrick, who confidently, though, as 
the event proved, untruly predicted that it had 
saved the prisoner's life, discovered afterwards that 
he had unconsciously extolled its superiority in 
the presence of the author. 

The impression which this performance had ex- 
cited was probably the reason why, at a subse- 
quent period, Cumberland was solicited by Dn 
Dodd, to undertake his defence in a similar man- 
ner: but when he heard that so potent an advo- 
cate as Dr. Johnson was preparing to step forth in 
his cause, he prudently retired from the field, 
" convinced,** says he, "that if the powers of 
Johnson could not move mercy to reach his la- 
mentable case, there was no further hope in man/' 

During the time that he acted in subordination 
to Lord George Germain, he was distinguished by 
that nobleman with peculiar marks of his favour 
and approbation. He was frequently at his table, 
and met there^ of course, many of the most eminent 
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political characters of the time. Among those 
who partook of his lordship's hospitality was the 
gallant Rodney, with whom Cumberland was al- 
ready intimate, and to whom he had an opportu- 
nity, through the interest of his patron, of doing 
some essential services. 

He had been acquainted with Rodney in 
early life, and was the means of obtaining for 
him the command of that squadron, which, on 
its passage to the West Indies, captured the Spa- 
nish fleet fitted out for the Caraccas. But he 
has fallen into an important error, in ascribing to 
Admiral Rodney the merit of having first disco- 
vered that system of naval tactics which has 
created a new era in the history of our ma- 
ritime exploits ; I mean the practice of breaking 
the enemy's line — a practice which Rodney cer- 
tainly first commenced, and which has since been >^ J*^^^ '<- 
so nobly pursued by our Nelsons, our Duncans, 
and our Howes ; but the invention of whicK 
extraordinary as it may seem, belongs solely and 
unequivocally to a man who was not only not 
bred to the sea, but who actually never perfonned 
a single voyage in his whole life. This person 
was Mr. CJerk, of Edinburgh^ whose recent death 
has excited the regret of every one who was able 
to appreciate the value of talents and virtue 
united. 

In the first volume of his Memoirs, Cumberland 
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tnentioiis « circumstance which took pluce ooc 
'day at Lord George <j«rmaiii's table^ and whicii 
lad bim into the opinion that Admiral Rodney 
was the inventor of the practice alluded to. 
That gallant officer had been asking a variety ol' 
questions as to the operation of infiintry iines^ whea 
he proceeded to arrange a number of cherry-stones 
on the table^ forming them into the likeness of 
two fleets drawn up in opposition to each othef^ 
and declaring that he was determined to pierce 
the enemy's line-of-'blittle ships just in that man** 
laer, (exhibiting the mode with his cherry-stones), 
if it should ever be his good fortune to bring 
them into action. The thing was not thought 
very practicable by the company jwesent, but the 
idea bad got fast hold of the admiral's mind, and 
he contimred to maneenivre his cherry-stones with 
so much ant]cipat3ed success^ that he at last ex^ 
claimed, with the confidence c£ a man sure of his 
process, that he would lay the French admiral's 
flag at his sovereign's feet, a declaration which he 
afterwards made to the king in person, and ac- 
tually fulfiUed. 

Such 13 the substance of the facts as commu- 
nicated by Cumberland ; and in the absence oi all 
other evidence they might certainly be allowed 
no inconsiderable weig^at of credibility. Other 
evidence, however, is attainable, and I cannot 
better occupy a ps^e or two of this work than by 
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dtiffusing the knawledge of those eircumstaaces^ 
^hfch have so gveatly coatributed to ^vkt present 
naval stip^imty ; a superiority upon which out 
safety as a nation may be aaid almost to diepeod» 
ficH*, white it exhibits an insAance of macitime great^" 
nesft unparallelled in the history of the warkl, it 
eecisces to the nnapprcaohabLe shores of En^laiui 
a bulwark and defence whieb bid a proud defi<<' 
iknce to t^ (werwhebniBg legionsr of the tyrral 
of Eucopie^ 

Mr. Clerk printed the fir&t part of his Essajf oA 
JKiBvai Taehcs> in 1782, and the circubtion of k 
was confined almost entirely to a few of bis moat 
intimate friends. Three dtfaer parts, ilhisibiating 
his dtscoveriea^ were suceiesairely published ; and 
in ]i8Q4 the whole work was. given to thewoirld 
ki an entire fesm, wiAh a pie&ce expjaiuiag the 
origin and progress of th^ aiidthor.'s plans. In 
an introdiictijOji, written in Octobei' 1781,. it is 
observ^ecb, that during the greater part of the 
Amevican war, and the whole, of the. two precede* 
ing wars, British sailois, in the rencontre of single 
ships,, or of small squadvoffisv nerec failed to. das* 
play tlie mosli ikiHoL seamanship^ a» well a& the 
most oensqmmaie biavery- ; but, that wherever 
ksge i»et6 of tsn^ twenty, 09 thirty ships, had 
inet, and formed in a l^ine of battie, nothing me<r 
morable had been achieved'. The truth of this 
gewerak poakioH was not disproved! by 9ome partial^^ 
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instances of success, where the English force 
uniformly possessed a decided superiority in point 
of numbers ; and when it was observed, that the 
intrepidity and skill of English seamen were 
never frustrated in contests where the opposing 
«hips were few and dispersed, Mr. Clerk was le4 
to the very obvious conclusion, that the French 
must have introduced some change into their 
naval system, of which we were not aware. What 
this change was he endeavoured to detect, and he 
very succesisfully proved that it consisted in the 
enemy taking a leeward position to wait for our 
attack from the windward. The manifest advan- 
tage of this practice, where large fleets have to bear 
down from windward, in a combined operation, is 
demonstrated by Mr. Clerk, in a series of minute 
details, for which the reader must consult the 
original work. The principal superiority which 
the enemy derived from it was, that while they 
*irere coolly waiting our attack, they were able to 
disable us in our approach ; and when we had 
assumed a situation for close encounter, they 
might bear away at intervals, while enveloped 
in smoke, or by making more sail, might shoot 
a^head and pour all their fire into the opposite van, 
as they passed and wore in succession to form a new 
line to leeward on the opposite tack, where, if the 
enemy were not already disabled, the same ma- 
noeuvre might b^ repeated with the same success^ 
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That such was the system adopted by the French , 
is illustrated by the details of a variety of naval 
engagements from Admiral Byng's in the Mediterra- 
nean in 1756, to Admiral Greaves*s rencontre oflF 
the Chesapeak in 1781 ; and Mr. Clerk next pro- 
ceeds to shew, that whenever the French, in oppo- 
sition to their usual practice, kept to windward, that 
then, as if aware of the peculiardanger of their situai* 
tion, they were careful never to make the attack 
themselves. This fact was also proved by a refer- 
ence to particular engagements. Such, therefore, 
was ouF naval situation in the beginning of the 
year 1789, when the first part of this work ap- 
peared, and Mr. Clerk would have been entitled 
to no mean applause if he had merely developed 
this concealed system of tactics on the part of the 
French, which had eluded the sagacity and pene- 
tration of our officers engaged -in actual service. 
But he not only discovered the danger, he also 
taught us how to meet it; and the system 
which he substituted possessed this peculiar merit, 
that it could not avail our enemies even when 
divulged, unless their seamen could likewise be 
taught the matchless skill and lion-hearted cou- 
rage of a British sailor? Without going into de- 
tails too copious for this place, it may be observed, 
that Mr. Clerk's discovery consisted simply in 
cutting the enemy's line, whether the attack was 
made from the windwarjd or the leeward. The 
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glorious result of this system need not be dwelt 
upon ; but, m order to shew that Lord Rodney 
was indebted to the suggestions of Mr. Clerk for 
hh knowledge c^ it, and that it did originate 
with himself, the following extract from that ge»^ 
tlenjiai^'s ppefiice shall be here introdticed : 

*5f In January 1780, whe«^^ I was in London^ 
-heitig fully i<mpressed with the importonce of the 
naval ideas which long had been working in my 
-imagination, and in consequence of the straflctxvres 
on Lord Kepperseiigagement sent Hhe veaFbefeire, 
some appointments, for, the purpose of further 
eomiiHinioation» oqi this subject, w«r^ m^e by 
my friends. Among the fiyst of these was an. ap* 
'pK^^ntment withi ISit. Richarcft Atkinson, the partis 
48ular friend of Sir George Rodney, who^ was) then 
mi t^ondon^ and wai» iniHiiediately to set out to 
.take the eomFmand of the fleet m the West Indies. 
At this meeting the whole of my acquiaitionsron 
t^he subject of naval tactics, foir mafiy years back, 
was discussed. I cc^niaiHiieated to Mr. AtkiO'* 
9on the theories of attack from both Ibe wimdward 
and the {eevyacd ;> the first as contained in the first 
part of thisi essay ;^ the last as contained in ^bte 
second part, now pufklished a second time. I 
particularly es:p]ained H|y doctriae of cutting die 
enemy's line, &c. aa set foeth in both first and 
second parts. I also prodmced th«* paper of sliio* 
tiures on Loud Kepperi^j iwnooirtre of the S^^thof 
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Jtly, which coDtaiiJied all my general ideas on the 
Subject Of naval tactics. All this Mr. Atkinsoa 
4indertook to commiiQicate to Sir George Rodney, 
"Vi^hich he could have no difficulty in doings as i 
left in bis custody sketches^ made acccrfding to 
my usual method of demonstration^ together with 
ihe necessary explanations. 

^' From the best authority I have been inform^dy 
that Lord Rodney himself at all tithes acknowh 
ledged the communication ; and having, frcm the 
-firsts approved of the system, declared, even bfjh 
fore he left London, that he would strictly adher«i 
to it in fighting the enemy/' 

We are further informed by Mr* Clerk, that 
Lord Rodney, when he arrived in England, did 
iQot hesitate to acknowledge that he had re* 
ceived from him the first suggestions of those 
ttiancBuvres by which he gained the victory of the 
ISth of April, 1782 ; and it is very probable that 
his arrangement of the cherry-stones at Lord 
George Germain's, was nothing more than a 
mimic illustration of those principles that had 
been communicated to him by Mr. Clerk, a con- 
clusion which Cumberland himself j^eenis disposed 
to admit in the Supplement to \i\s Memoirs. 

It was a maxim with Lord Rodney, which de- 

iserves to be recorded, never to embarrass the strict 

line of his duty by any political considerations of 

what parties prevailed, or what were ditsmissed ; a 
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maxim which might be advantageously adopted by 
some men now in the service, who confound the 
duties of their station by mixing in all the petty in- 
trigues of faction. " Our naval oflScers," said Rod- 
ney, *^ have nothing to do with parties and politics, 
being simply bound to carry their instructions into 
execution, to the best of their abilities, without de- 
liberating about men and measures, which forms no 
partof their duty, and for which they are in nodegree 
responsible/' These are the arguments of a superior 
Qaind which clearly conceives its object, and ac- 
complishes it by open, manly, and direct means. 

With Lord Mansfield, Cumberland was familiarly 
intimate, and to him he addressed the following 
pleasing lines, in allusion to his recal on a change 
of ministers :* — 

To the £arl qf Mantlet. 
Sball merit find no shelter but tbe grave, 
And envy still pursue the wise and brave ? 
Sticks the leech close to life, and only drops 
When its food fails and the hearths current stops ? 
Though sculptur'd Idurek grace the hero's bust. 
And tears are mingled with the poet's dust* 
Review their sad memorials, you will find 
l*his fell by faction, that in mis'ry pin'd. 

When France and Spain the sulgect ocean swept, 
Whilst Britons' tame inglorious lion slept, 
Or lashing up his courage now and then, 
Tum'd out and growl'd, abd then tnm'd in again, 
Rodney in that ill-omen'd hour arose, 
Crush'd his own first, and next his country's foes ; 
Hiough «dl that fiite allow'd was nobly won, 
finvy could squint at pomething still undone ; 
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Injurious iMtkm ttript him of comaumdi . 
And snatch'd the helm from his victorious haodi 
Summon'd .the nation's brave defender home, 
Pr^ttdg'd his cause and wam'd him to his doom ; 
Whilst faydn^headed malice open'd wide 
Her thousand mouths, and bay'd him till he died. 

The poet^s cause comes next— and you my Lord, 
The Muse's friend, will take a poet's wDrd ; 
Trust me our province is replete with pain ; 
They say we're irritable, envious, vain : 
They say — and Time has vamish'd o'er the lie 
Till it assumes Truth's venerable dye—* 
That wits, like Mcons soaring for their pfey^ 
Pounce every winf that flutters in their way. 
Plunder each rival songster^s tuneful breast 
Todeek with others plumes their own dear nest ) 
They say— but 'tis an office I disclaim 
To brush their cobwebs from the roll of fkme. 
There let the spider hang and work his worst. 
And spin his ffimsy venom till he burst ; 
Reptiles beneath the holiest shrine may dwell. 
And toads engender in the purest well. 

Genius must pay its tax like other wares 
According to the value which it bears ; 
On sterling worth detraction's stamp is laid. 
As gold before 'tis current is assay'd. 
Fam^ is a debt time present neVer pays^ 
But leaves it on the score to future days ; 
And why is restitution thus deferr'd 
Of long arrears from year to year incurr'd ? 
Why to posterity this labour given 
. To search out frauds and set defiiulters even ? 
If our sons hear our praise 'tis well, and yet 
Praise in the father's ear had sounded sweet. 

Still there is one exception we must own. 
Whom all conspire to praise, and one alone ; 
One on whose living brow we plant the wreath. 
And almost deify on this side death : 
He in the plaudits of the present age 
Already reads his own historic page, 
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And> though preemifienoe is under heav'n 
Th^^ABt (tf crimet by iiuui to befoifiv'Bi 
Justice her own viceogercnt wiA defend, 
Tlie orphan's fiftther and the widow's friend ; 
Truthy virtue, i^enius mingle beams so bright^ 
Envy is dazal'd with excess of light ; 
Detraction's tongue scarce stammers out a fietult^ 
And faction blushes for its own assaults 
His the happy gift, the nameles grace. 
That shapes and fits the man to every place. 
The gay companion at the social board. 
The guide of councils, or the senate's lord. 
Now regulates the law's discordant strife. 
Now balances the scale ctf death or life. 
Sees guilt engendering in the human heart, 
And strips ^m falsehood's face the mask of art. 
Whether, assembled with the wise and great. 
He stands the pride and pillar of the state, 
tnth well-weigh'd argument distinct and dear 
Confirms the judgment and delights the ear. 
Or in the festive circle deigns to sit 
Attempering wisdom with the charms of wit»i» 
Blest talent, ferm'd to profit and to please. 
To clothe Instruction in the garb of Ease, 
Sublime to rise, or graceful to descend. 
Now save an empire and now cheer a friend. 

More I could add, but you perhaps complsun. 
And call it mere creation of the brain ; 
Poets you say will flatter— 4rue, they will ; 
But I not inclinati(m have nor skill— 
Where is your model, you will ask me, where ? 
Search your own breast, my Lord, you'll find it ^ere. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Cumberland departs upon his Spanish Missiimj-^ 
A brief recapUulation of that affair. -r-^Its in^por'* 
tance how necessarily weakened. -^^Ezalt^ a gale 
into a storm.-^Fails in his undertaking ^^-^Igno^ 
ranee of an ecclesiastic ^^^Cumbefland vain if the 
notice he received from the royal favnily €fSpain^ 
•^The society he kept at Mad^d.-^-^Accmmt of 
TiRANNA, the celebrated actress. — Cumberland 
recalled. — Lord HiLLiSBOROtiGH's Letter.-^ 
Reflections upon Cumberland's account of thi$ 
business.-^Insincerity of the English government 
towards him.-^^Refusis an indemnification from 
the King of Spain.' — The whole traniapdon in* 
volved in mystery. ^-^The dangers of a pinch of 
snuff in Spain. 

The progress of my narrative has now brought 
me to the most remarkable period of Cumberland's 
life, that when he accepted the mission to Spain 
which, in its consequences, so little benefited his 
condition. His account of this business is written 
with every appearance of truth ; his sincerity, in- 
deed, had little to fear from temptation at that pe- 
riod of his existence when he sat down to compose 
his Memoirs: and he removed every ground of 
suspicion by a minute reference to dates and per- 
sons, by which any falsehood might easily have been 
detected. He firmly maintains his right to be cre- 
dited, by the solemn disavowal which he makes of 
every intention to deceive; and as his relation 
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has remained uncontradicted either by public or 
private testimony, that right must be willingly 
acknowledged. 

It appears, that in the year 1780, he possessed 
some means of secretly knowing the intrigues 
which were carrying on between the courts of 
France and Spain, through their confidential agents 
in this country^ who were in correspondence with 
its avowed enemies. How he acquired this 
knowledge he does not communicate ; but I am 
willing to hope it was without any dishonourable 
practices. When it wcls obtained, however, he 
thought it his duty to impart it to the govern- 
ment, and the result was that a secret negociation 
might probably be opened with the minister Flo- 
rida Blanca. With this negociation Cumberland 
was intrusted, and he soon departed for Lisbon, 
with his wife and family. Here he was to remain 
till he ascertained the propriety of going forward 
to his ultimate destination, or the necessity of 
returning without accomplishing his errand. He 
was to be governed in either of these determina- 
tions by the nature of the advices which he should 
receive from the Abbe Hussey, chaplain to his 
Catholic Msyesty, whp was to proceed to Aran- 
juez, and to communicate^ith Cumberland upon 
the posture of affairs. 

He took his family with him, that his real ob- 
ject might be the better concealed, and that while 
ostensibly travelling into Italy upon a passport, 
through the Spanish dominions, he might, in 
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effect, fulfil the object of his journey, whatever it 
was. 

Having received his necessary papers and in-? 
structions from the Earl of Hillsborough, on the' 
17th of April, 1780, he repaired to Portsmouth, 
where a frigate was prepared for conveying him to 
Lisbon; and on the 28th he set sail. His ad- 
ventures on the passage he has related with 
ao ostentatious display of nautical terras, and 
magnified some ordinary occurrences into a tale of 
terror, very pardonable iii aman whose nerves were 
weak, and whose acquaintance with maritime 
affairs had hitherto been confined to crossing and 
recrossing the Irish sea. 

I' shall not follow him, however, either through 
his technical phraseology, or his romantic relation 
of a brisk gale, which swells into an awful storm, in 
his description, but inform the reader that he ar- 
rived very safe at Lisbon on the 16th of May, hav- 
ing, indeed, had an action with a French frigate, 
which was captured, and the operations of which 
mui^t have been sufficiently impressive to one unfa- 
miliar with them. His account of this matter, how- 
ever, is very meagre, as if all his powers had been 
exhausted upon the storm ; but he wrote a song of 
triumph on the occasion, which was often sung in 
full chorus by the crew after they arrived at Lis- 
bon. I shall omit it here ; for it has nothing to 
recommend it but sea terms, and a style perfectly 
suitable to those for whom it was intended. 

9A 
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The Abbe Hussey innnediately departed fi>i^ 
Aranjuez, and soop wrote to Cumberland adl^i9t 
ing Mm to proceed oii his journey ii>to Spam, ta 
give the negeciati&n #f trials btit be didiiot express 
hiii^elf with much confidence as to its sufccess. 
How to act, upon such slender motives for pro- 
ceeding, was what Crnnberland conld not immedi* 
ately resolve ; but he finally adopted the advice of 
Mr. Hussey, and prepared for entering Spain. 
He communicated his intention to Lord HifHsbo-^ 
rough, in a letter^ of which it may be said, as of 
all the despatches preserved in the Memoirs^ that 
it was more the laboured and involved production' 
of a literary man, than the simple, brief^ and ex^ 
plicit 8late{^nt of one possessed With the distinct 
eoliception^ of business. It is too verbose, aind 
while itWander^ into nice distinctions upon the 
motives of hutnaq action, it tells too little of what 
the minist^? \Vo(ild most wish to know. 

Cumberland set fotth^ however, tod soon experi^ 
enc^d the miseries of trfcvellitig in Portugal and 
Spain, Hg^d Shenstone been of either country he 
never would have written his well known lines on 
\he oomfortfif and lujuriea of an inn, and, least of 
fill, would be have told the melancholy truth whidii 
the following stan^ii^ contains ; 

Whoe*er has travelled life's dull rounds 
Wtier^'er his 6ta^es niay have beeD, 
May sigh to thifik he stiU hat; louKd 
^hif warmest welcome at an i/tn* 
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The wretched accommodations of the posadas i& 
well known to all who have read the accounts of 
any travellers into these countries, and Cumber- 
land seems to have suffered them, at least, with 
as little patience as any man qould do. The details 
of his journey I shall not recapitulate, but I may 
observe, that they possess at present, brief as they 
are, an accidental value from the deplorable condi- 
tiop in which both those nations are novir placed 
by the abhorred ambition of the most detested 
scourge that ever cursed mankind. There are few 
of the places mentioned by Cumberland in his pro- 
gress from Lisbon to Aranjuez, whose names have 
not been recently femiliariised to us by the exploits 
of our gallant countrymen, of whom it may becon** 
fidently predicted, that whatever issue it mjjiy 
please the great Disposer of all events to grant to 
our endeavours, the memory of their deeds will be 
revered in after ages with the same enthusiasm that 
we now mention the plain of Marathon or the field 
of Cressy. The illustrious hero, too, who guides 
our armies, and who has hitherto exhibited a 
combination of skill in projepting his measures, of 
prudence in conducting them, and of promptitude in 
the moment of action or of danger, unsurpassed in 
the annals of our own country, and probably of 
any other, will be delivered down to posterity in 
the fair catalogue of those whose greatness was 
achieved in the path of duty and true glory. 

Shortly after Cumberland's arrival at Aranjuez, 
a A- 2 
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he was admitted to an interview with the minister 
Count Florida Bianca, and if we may judge of the 
character of his mission, from the mysterious pre- 
cautions with which he was received^ it must 
have been one of singular peril. He always vi- 
sited this minister by night, aiid was ushered in 
by his confidential domestic, through a suite of 
five rooms, the doors of each being immediately 
locked when he had passed through. Thus impe- 
netrably closetted, he commenced h is operations, and 
with such auspicious beginning that he considered 
them prosperously advancing to a successful con- 
clusion, when the riots, which disturbed London 
in the year 1780, being known at Madrid, (for an 
account of them was regularly transmitted to the 
Spanish court by their ambassador at Paris, Count 
d'Aranda) interposed an obstruction at so critical 
a juncture, that it was never afterwards possible to 
bring the matter to a similar point of propitious 
maturity. The tumults of the British metropolis 
were magnified into an actual rebellion, and it was 
thought impolitic at Madrid to enter into any ne- 
gociation with the agents of a government whose 
overthrow was hourly expected, and was, perhaps, 
hourly desired. Cumberland did all he could tp 
counteract the unlucky effect of this intelligence, 
by assuring the ministers that these dissentions 
would soon be quieted, and that there was no 
danger to be apprehended in regard to the stability 
of the government. His predictions had the fate 
of Cassandra's. They were addressed to men who 
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were either weak enough to believe what was so^^ 
improbable, or crafty enough to assume that belief 
as a pretext for delaying a business they were in 
no hurry to complete. 

Cumberland had not the good fortune to please 
his employers, and he enters into a laboured vin* 
dication of himself, in the second volume of his 
Memoirs. No question can be justly understood 
if the testimonies on only one side be given; but, 
admitting that What Cumberland states is strictly 
true, I think there can be no doubt that he was 
censured by Lord Hillsborough, without sufficient 
cause. He seems to have acted with caution, 
when caution was required, and with vigor and 
promptitude when delay or timidity would have 
probably precipitated the ruin of his schemes. 
To excite the captious displeasure of a minister, 
however, has been the fate of abler negociators 
than Cumberland. 

No interest can possibly attach, at this moment, 
to the detail of what Cumberland did, or what he 
did not do, in the capacity which he filled at the 
court of Madrid. To himself the recollection of 
that period must always have had an importance 
which it would necessarily lose in the eyes of 
others ; nor do I blame him that he dwelled so 
copiously upon the transaction ; it was the most 
memorable epoch of his life, and in him it was 
venial to be diffuse. The reader, however, is wea- 
ried beforoi^he gets through the pages that contain 
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his despatches to Lord HiHsborougb, his confer* 
ences with Florida Blanca, his arrangements ivith 
Mr. Hussey, and his explanations of what should 
have been done at home, and what omitted. The 
time is gone by ; the ocbasi6n that called him 
forth is forgotten ; and neither hope nor fear 
fe now excited by the prospects of his sudcesm 
or failure. 

It will be prudent in me, therefore, not to eticutn- 
ber my pagies with a recapitulation df what exhi* 
bits Httle else but t^diousness in those of Cumi 
berland ; and it will suffice to add, that in Pebru- 
afy, 178 1 , his recall was signified to him by Lord 
feillsborough, to which intimation he paid d lie 
6Bedieri(ie, and, travelling through Spaita and 
Frahifte, in a state of grefat bodily debility fWm ill- 
ri^e^s, reached Erigland after an absence tjf about 
twelve mbnths, during which nothing htid been 
successfully accomplished. 

But while I thus briefly dismiss the political 
detaih of his SpaWsh journey, I propose to dwell 
somewhat longer lipon other topics cbnnected 
with it, both as they concern Cumberland hidiself, 
and ^s they tnay be amusing or Interesting to the 
deader. Wholly to omit these would be as culpa- 
ble 'as in a biogrfetpher of Milton to relate only that 
he went to Italy and back again, without telling 
ivhathefel him personally duri^wg hisabsence. 

It betokens a lamentable state of society When 
the public teachers of religion have' nothing but 
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lligotted zeal for their qiJcilificatioii, without that 
kfirniog which discovers the path of truth, aod 
that persuasion which leads man into k. When 
C:iimbejlaDd visited the £scurial, the prior acoom- 
panied him in his eKaminations.of whatever was 
curious and worthy of notice. Among other 
things he inquired about a manuscript, which was 
said to be 3ome original Jet ters of Brutus, written in 
Gtedc. These. letters both Dn fientley and Sir 
John Dalrymple had mentioned, and -Cumberland 
found 'them, upon examination, manifestly spturi<^ 
ous. The prior thought so too ; but the reasons 
of bis belief were sulficiently curious. They 
could not be the true letters of Brutus he said, be* 
cause they professed to be written after the death 
of Julius Csesar, but it was well known that Bru* 
tus died before Julius Ca^ar. Cumberland po* 
litely endeavoured to rectify this anachronism by 
hinting that it ^was generally believed Brutus was 
one of those conspirators who eSbcted the assassi- 
nation of ^Caesar. The prior allowed that such a 
rumour was rather prevalent, but heb^iStened into 
his ceil, and produced a large folio volume of 
chronology, where that idea was fully proved to 
faeerro»eous« With such an antagonist Cumber- 
land -forebore to contend ; but what a picture does 
it exhibit of the keeper of a royal library, and« 
professor of the learned languages ! 

What little he has said of the Escurial may be 
passed over in-sUence. We know enough c^ this 
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singular building from other travellers, who either 
examined it more leisurely^ or had more inclina- 
tion to describe it* 

He seems to dwell with peculiar complacency 
upon every mark of attention which he received 
from the royal family during his residence in Spain* 
They distinguished him, indeed, in a manner suf-* 
ficiently flattering to his feelings, whether it arose 
from any personal regard for him, from any considera-* 
tion of his country, or from an urbanity of conduct, 
natural to those illustrious personages. The king 
permitted him to select two of the finest chargers 
from his stud, as a present to his own sovereign, and 
the Prince of Asturias condescended to change 
the arrangements of a room which had been fur- 
nished in the Chinese style, in compliance with 
his observations. These marks of consideration 
were sufficient to gratify vanity, and Cumberland 
tells of them with a minuteness which shews that 
his vanity was gratified. They were not, indeed, 
all which he received ; but the reader can dispense 
with an ampler detail ; they were no less gracious 
in the donors than pleasing to the receiver. We 
are told, indeed, that the queen took the pattern of 
his daughter*s riding-habits, and that she " put 
broad gold lace round the bottom of the skirt," 
aqd that " she sent for several other articles of 
their dress as samples.'* 

Of the society which he either found or made 
in Madrid, he does not say much. He gives an 
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siccount how one day was passed, and he repre- 
sents that as an accurate specimen of all the rest. 
It was an interchange of ceremonies, I imagine, 
rather than of friendship or of conversation. 

He relates a pleasing anecdote of Count Kau- 
nitz (son of the imperial minister), who was am- 
bassador to the court of Spain at the same time 
that Cumberland was upon his mission there. 
When Cumberland was at the Spanish theatre one 
night, shortly after his arrival at Madrid, witness- 
ing the exhibition of a comedy that " seemed to 
be grounded upon the story of Richardson's Pa- 
mela,^' this nobleman entered the same box, and 
placed himself at the back seat. There happened 
to be, in the play, a character which was meant to 
personate a British naval officer. When he made 
his appearance on the stage, it was with so little 
resemblance of the original either in dress or man- 
ner, that Cumberland could not but smile at the 
awkward imitation, which Count Kaunitz perceiv- 
ing, leaned forwards and addressed him in the fol- 
lowing elegant and courteous manner : " I hope, 
Sir, you will overlook a small mistake in point of 
costume, which this gentleman has very naturally 
fallen into, as I am convinced he would have been 
proud of presenting himself to you in his proper 
uniform, could he have found among all his naval 
acquaintance any one who could have furnished 
him with a sample of it.'* This ingenious remark 
led to a conversation that terminated in an inti- 
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macy between theCoiint andCumberland, which was 
uniateirupted but by the departure of the latter. 
i^<A.iDong those who used to iTe<|ueift his evening 
circle at home Cumberland enumerates^ besides 
Count Kaunits, (who subs^equently formed an 
attachment to his eldest daughter, but died, soon 
after, at Barcelona), SigniorGiusti^ an Italian, se- 
cretary of the embassy ; General Count Pallavi- 
cini, the Nuncio -Colon na, -cardinal elect, the Ve- 
netian Ambassador, thoseof Saxony and (Denmark, 
Colonel O'Moore of the Walloons, Siguier Nicho- 
las Marchetti, and some of the heads of nsligious 
fraternities. 
^^x^n this society he represents himself as passing 
his time with tolerable ease and gratification ; and 
he was inclined to estimate it the more highly, 
perhaps^ because he could not weaken the plea-* 
sures which it affbrded, by any that could be 
obtained by external search. Amusemeuts^were 
few in Madrid, and those few not much suited to 
a foreign taste. The theatre, which is a common 
centre of attraction in every country, was here 
reduced to a state of meanness which could only ex- 
cite contempt. It was ^^ small, dark, ill-^furnisbed, 
and ill attended.^' Yet, it had one attraction, azK) 
that one powerful beyond what any other theatre 
in Eur<>pe possessed. tThifi was the. performances 
of the celebrated Tiranna, as^he was called, a won- 
derful tragic victress, of whom Cumberland gives 
the following, intetestiag) account : 
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" That extraordinary woman, whose real nam^ 
I do not renrember, and whosci real origin cannot 
be traced, till it is settled from what particular 
nation or people we are to derive the outcast race 
of gypsies, was not less formed to strike beholder* 
with the beauty and commandingmajesty of faerper^ 
son, that! to'astonish all that heard heT,by the powers 
that nature ind art had combinied to give heri My 
friend Count Pietra Santa, mho had honourable 
access to -this great stage-heroine, iutimatied to het 
the very high expectation I had formed of her per* 
ibrmances, and the eager desire I had to see her 
in ctoe of her capital characters, tellir^ her at the 
same timte that I had been a writer for the stage ia 
my own country ; in consequence of this intima«- 
ti6n she sent me word that I should have notice 
from her when she wished nae to come to the the- 
atre, till when she desired I would not present 
myself in my box upon any night, though her 
name might be in the bill, for it was only when 
nhe liked hier part, and was in the humoiur toiptay 
well, that she wislhed me to be present. 

"'In obedience to her message T waited seyeraJ 
days, and at last received -the Iboked-fbr summons; 
I hadnotbeenmany minutes in the theatre before 
she sent a mandate to me to go' home, for that she 
was in no disposition that evening for playidg- 
Hvell, and should neither do juiitiee tocher own 
talerifs, nor to my expectations. T instantty 
obeyfed this Whimsical injunction, 'knowing 4t:to 
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be so perfectly in character with the capricious 
humour of her tribe. When something more than 
a week had passed, I was again invited to the the- 
atre, and permitted to sit out the whole represen- 
tation. I had not then enough of the language to 
understand much more than the incidents and ac- 
tion of the play, which was of the deepest cast of 
tragedy, for in the course of the plot she murdered 
her infant children, and exhibited them dead on the 
stage, lying on each side of her, whilst she, sitting 
on the bare floor between them, (her attitude, ac- 
tion, features, tones, defying all description), pre- 
sented such a high-wrought picture of hysteric 
phrensy, laughing wild amidst severest woe, as 
placed her in ray judgment at the very summit of 
her art ; in feet I have lio conception that the 
powers of acting can be carried higher; and such 
was the efiect upon the audience, that whilst the 
spectators in the pit, having caught a kind of sym- 
pathetic phrensy from the scene, were rising up in 
a tumultuous manner, the word was given out by 
authority for letting fall the curtain, and a catas- 
trophe, probably too strong for exhibition, was not 
allowed to be completed. 

" A few minutes had passed, when this wonderful 
creature, led in by Pietra Santa, entered my box ; 
the artificial paleness of her cheeks, her eyes, 
which she had dyed of a bright vermillion round 
the edges of the lids, her fine arms bare to the 
shoulders, the wild magnificence of her attire, and 
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tbe profusion of her dishevelled locks, glossy black 
as the plumage of the raven, gave her the appear* 
ance of something so more than human, such a Sybil, 
such an imaginary being, so awful, so impressive, 
that my blood chilled as she approached me, not to 
ask but to claim my applause, demanding of me if I 
had ever seen any actress that could be compared 
with her in my own, or any other, country. * I 
was determined,* she said, * to exert myself for 
you this night; and if the sensibility of the audi- 
ence would have suffered me to have concluded 
the scene, I should have convinced you that I do 
not boast of my own performances without rea- 
son/ 

" The allowances, which the Spanish theatre 
could afford to make to its performers, wefe so 
very moderate, that I should doubt if the whole 
year's salary of the Tiranna would have more than 
paid for the magnificent dress, in which she then 
appeared ; but this and all othercharges appertaining 
to her establishment were defrayed from the coffers 
of the Duke of Osuna, a grandee of the first class, 
and commander of the Spanish guards. This no- 
ble person found it indispensably necessary for his 
honour, to have the finest woman in Spain upon 
his pension, but by no means necessary to be ac- 
quainted with her, and at the very time, of which 
I am now speaking, Pietra Santa seriously assured 
me, that his excellency had indeed paid large sums 
to her order, but had never once visited, or even 



seen hejt. He told m€, at the same time, that he 
had v&y lately takea upoa hiai6^4i^ semoostoite 
upon this want of curiosity, and bavio^ attested 
to bis excellency how possible it was for bim ta 
order his equipi^ to the door, and i>ern[iit hi at to 
introduce him to this ^ir crefkture, whom he knewi 
oi^hr by report, and the bills sbe had drawn upon 
his treasurer, the duke graciously consented to 
my friend's proposal, and actually sell out with 
him for the gallant purpose of taking a cup of cho- 
colate with bis hitherto invisible mistress, who 
had notice given her of the intended visit. The 
distance from the house of the grandee to the 
apartments of the gypsy was not great, but the 
lulling motioir of the huge state-coach, and the 
softness of the velvet cushions bad rocked his 
excellency into so sound a nap, that when his 
equipage stopped at the lady's door, there was not 
one oS his retinue bald enough to undertake th^ 
invidious task of troubling bis repose. The eonse-* 
quence was, that ^fter a proper time was passed 
upon the halt for thi« brave commander to have 
>vaked, had nature so ordained it, the coach wheel- 
ed round, and hk excelleacy having slept away his 
curiosity, had not, at the time when I left Madrid, 
ever cast bis eyes upon the person of the incompa- 
rable Tiranna. I take for granted, my friend Pietra 
Santa drank the chocolate, and his excellency en- 
joyed the nap. I wilt only ^dd, in confirmation of 
my anecdote, that the good Abbe Curtis, who had 
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the honour of having educated thk» iUudtfkms 
sleeper» verified the fact/' 

Time passed on in the alternate amusements of 
beholding this extraordinary actress, and the com- 
pany which frequented his evening circle, when 
the period of his recall arrived, and he prepared to 
obey the mandate of his sovereign. The letter 
from Lord Hillsborough, which communicated this 
command, is an accurate specimen of courtly po- 
liteness and studied coldness of address to an un- 
f uceessfol agent, and shall be here transcribed : 

" Sir, " St. James's, Feb. 14, 1781. 

'' I am sorry to find from your last letter. No. 19, 
and &<m that written from Count de Florida Blan- 
ca to Mr. Huasey, which the latter i^eceived at 
Lisbon, that an entire stop is put to the pleas- 
ing e3£pectation, which had been formed firom your 
residebce in Spain. Had I been as well informed 
of the intentions of the court of Madrid, when y6u 
went abroad, as I now am, you would certainly 
not have had the trouble and fatigue of so long a 
voyage and journey, 

" There remains nothing now for me but to ac- 
quaint you, that I am commanded by the king to 
signify to yoU his mft}^ty's pleasure^ that you do 
immediately return to England ; when I say im^ 
mediately, it is not intended that your departure 
should have the appearance of resentment^ or that 
you should be deprived of the opportunity of «c- 
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pressing a just sense of the marks of civility and 
attention which Mr. Cumberland has received 
since his arrival in Madrid. 

" I am, with great truth and regard, 
« Sir, 
'^ Your most obedient 

" Humble servant, 
(Signed) " Hillsborough/* 

Whether the failure of Cumberland's negocia- 
tion was to be attributed to himself, to the insin- 
cerity of the ministry, or to whatever other cause, 
cannot, as I have already observed, be with cer- 
tainty known, while we have the testimony of only 
one person. In delivering this opinion I do not 
mean to infer the slightest suspicion of Cumber- 
land's veracity ; but there is, as Lord Shaftesbury 
has justly observed, " moref of innocent delusion 
than voluntary imposture in the world, and they 
who have most imposed on mankind have been 
happy in a certain faculty, of imposing first upon 
themselves/' This sort of delusion, it is natural to 
suppose, every man is in danger of, when he reviews 
his own conduct, and seeks to justify his proceed- 
ings against the aspersions or insinuations of others. 
The operations of self-love are so subtle and so in- 
cessant, that we are in equal peril of submitting 
to their influence from their imperceptible and 
from their habitual action. To silence the voice of 
reproof within our own bosoms, is an art which we 
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are all willing to piactide ; and that conduct which 
the eye of the world beholds with anger or disdain, 
we know how to trick forth in our imaginations, 
so as to make it acceptable to ourselves. 

Every man is conscious that he has sometimes 
employed this kind of sophistry, and hence, what- 
ever credibility is due to an individual, in testi- 
fying facts foreign to himself, the greatest Caution 
vaxy be justly used in receiving those by which 
his' own proceedings are to be pronounced censur- 
able, or otherwise, AH the rough asperities are 
then softened down with admirable dexterity, 
and to ourselves we explain how events happened, 
why they were frustrated, and how they might 
have succeeded, with a disregard of truth, blameless 
only so far as it is unintentional. .• 

Thus, in reading Cumberland's own account of 
his transactions in Spain, we find him doing every 
thing that could be done, yet failing, and incurring 
only the displeasure of his employers. Neither 
failure, however, nor the disapprobation of those 
under whom we act, are infallible criteria of right 
and wrong ; for the best schemes, however skilfully 
planned and conducted, may end in disappoint- 
ment, and in the gratitude of the great we have 
no seciirity for justice towards bur actions. . It too 
commonly happens, indeed, that we estimate the 
value of most things by their degrees of success, 
not reflecting how much merit may have been 

9B 
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displayed on occasions which tenninate unfavour«. 
ably. <^ As the most jost and honouraUe enter- 
prises/' observes the sagacious Fletcher, of Sal- 
toun, ^^ when they fail, are accounted in the num* 
ber of rebellions ; so all attemptSf however unjust, 
if they succeed, always purge themselves bf all 
guilt and suspicion/' 

Though the truth of this maxim, however, may 
be extended to humbler ev^njts than rebellions, it 
does not hence follow that success alone can jus- 
tify any measure ; nor, by a parity of reasoning 
can want of success be always a proof of want of 
judgment or of merit. We do not, indeed, find 
mankind uniformly judging so, and therefore, when 
a man fails in what he undertakes, while they who 
employed him, knowing the means he had of suc- 
ceeding, consider his fieiilure as the fit object of 
reproof, it would be at least rational to conclude, in 
the absence of all testimony on one side, and with 
only the unsupported aiffirmations of the accused 
on the other, that some grounds for displeasure 
actually existed ^miliar enough to those who were 
best able to know them. 

Thus cautiously I wish to deliver my opinion 
upon the question of Cumberland's mission to 
Spain. He has himself discussed it with some 
degree of mystery ; its precise object is no where dis- 
tinctly avowed, though it seems to have had some 
reference to a separate peace between that country 
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and Eingland. Involved in such obscurity, no- 
thing can be said of it more than what amounts 
to coiyecture, and with a conjecture I leave it. 

Cumberland was . naturally solicitous to excul- 
pate himself, but, to have done this effectually, he 
should have told with more candour what he had 
to perform, with what means he was provided, how 
much he actually performed, and how much it 
was impossible to accomplish. Had he done this» 
every reader would have been, to a certain degree^ 
a competent judge of hii^ case ; but nothing posi- 
tive or decisive can be concluded from the vague 
statements which he makes. 

When Cumberland was preparing to depart from 
Madrid, he paid his farewell visit to the minister. 
What passed on that occasion is too honourable 
both to the Spanish monarch and to Cumberland, 
to be passed over without notice. He expressed 
the grateful sense he entertained of all the fa- 
vours and attentions which his Catholic Majesty 
had condescended to shew towards him and his 
femily, and Florida Blanca replied to these ac- 
knowledgments in the following manner, with a 
solemn and deliberate utterance, " as one who 
wished that a word should not be lost/' 

* Sir, — ^The king, my sovereign, has been en- 
tirely satisfied with every part of your conduct 
during the time you have resided among us. His 
majesty is convinced that you have done your 
9B2 
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duty to your own court, and exerted yourself with 
sincere good will to promote that pacification 
which circumstances, out of your reach to foresee 
or to controul, seem for the present to have sus- 
pended. And now, Sir, you will be pleased to 
take in good part what I have to say to you with 
regard to your claims for indemnification, on the 
score of your expences, in which I have reason to 
apprehend you will find yourself abandoned 
and deceived by your employers. I have it 
therefore in command to tell you, that the king 
my sovereign, has taken this into his gracious 
consideration, and tenders to you, through me, full 
and ample compensation for all expences, which 
you have incurred by your coming into Spain; 
being unwilling that a gentleman, who has resorted 
to his court, and put himself under his immediate 
protection, without a public character, honestly 
endeavouring to promote the mutual good and be- 
nefit of both countries, should suffer, as you 
surely will do, if you withstand the offer which I 
have now the honour to make known to you/ 

"What I said in answer to this generous, but in- 
admissible, offer, I shall make no parade of ; it is 
enough to say, that I did not accept a single dollar 
from the King of Spain, or any in authority under 
him, which, as far as a negative can be proved, was 
made clear, when upon my journey homewards my 
bills were stopped, and my credit so completely 
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bankrupt, that I might have gone to prison at 
Bayonne, if I had not borrowed five hundred 
pounds of my friendly fellow-traveller Marchetti, 
which enabled me to pay my way through France, 
and reach my own country. 

*^ How it came to pass that my circumstances 
should be so well known to Count Florida Blanca, 
is easily accounted for, when the dishonouring of 
my bills by Mr. Devisme, at Lisbon, through 
whose hands the Spanish banker passed them, 
was notorious to more than half Madrid, and 
could not be unknown to the minister. The fact 
is, that I had come into Spain without any other 
security than the good faith of government upon 
promise, pledged to me through Mr. Robinson, 
secretary of the treasury, that all bills drawn by 
me upon my banker in Pall Mall, should be in* 
stantly replaced to my credit, upon my accompa* 
nying them with a letter of advice to the said se- 
cretary Robinson. This letter of advice I regularly 
attached to every draft I made upon Messrs.Crofts^ 
Devaynes, and Co. but from the day that I left 
London, to the day that I returned to it, including 
a period of fourteen months, not a single shilling 
was replaced to my account with my bankers, who 
persisted in advancing to my occasions with a li- 
berality and confidence in my honour, that I must 
ever reflect upon with the warmest gratitude. If 
[ was improvident in relying upon these assur- 
mces, they who made them were inexcusable in 
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breaking them, and betraying me into unmerited 
distress. I solemnly aver that I had the positive 
pledge of the treasury, through Mr. Robinson, for 
replacing every draught I should make upo^i my 
banker, and a very large sum was named, as appli* 
cable at my discretion, if the service shoujd re- 
quire it. I could explain this further, but I for» 
bear. I had one thousand pounds advance^ tome 
upon setting out ; my private credit supplied every 
fiirthing beyond that; for the truth of which I 
need only to refer the reader to the following 
letter 

" To John Robinson, Esquire, &c. 

" Sir, " Madrid, Sth of March, 1781. 

" My banker informs me of a difficulty 

which has arisen in replacing the bills, which I 

have had occasion to draw upon him for the ex- 

pences of my commission at this court. 

" As I have not had the honour of hearing from 
you on this subject, and as it does not appear that 
he had seen you, when he wrote to me, the alarm 
which such an event would else have given me, is 
mitigated by this consideration, as I am sure there 
can be no intention in government to disgrace me 
at thiscourt,in a commission, undertaken on my part 
without any other stipulation than that of defraying 
my expences. I flatter myself, therefore, that you 
have before this done what is needful, in confor- 
mity to what was settled on our parting. Suffer 



ipie Jto. add, : that by tijie partition I hw^ made of 
my office with the gentleman who executes it, by 
the expehoes preparatory to my joiimey, all which 
I took on; myself^ add by many others since my 
d^iartuce^ which I have not thought proper to put 
to the piublic accdunt, I imve greatly burthened 
my prii^U;e affairs during my attendance on the bu-» 
siness I am engaged in. 

* That I have regulated my ifamUy here for the 
space of near a twelvemonth, with all possible 
economy, upon a scale in every respect as private, 
and void of ostentation, as possible, is notorious 
to all who know ine here ; but a man must also 
know this court and country, to judge what the 
current charges of my situation must inevitably 
be ; what the occasional ones have been can 6nly 
be explained by myself ; and as I can clearly make 
it appear that I have neither misapplied the money 
nor abused the trust of government, in any in- 
stance, I cannot merit, and I am persuaded I shall 
not experience any misunderstanding or unkind- 
ness« 

* I have the honour to be, &c* 

" I might have spared myself the trouble of this 
humiliating appeal. It produced just what it 
should produce— -nothing ; for it was addressed to 
the feelings of those who had no feelings ; and 
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called for justice, where iio justice was, no mercy, 
iK> compassion, honour or good faith. 
I " I wearied the door of Lord Nortli till h}s very 
servants drove. me from it. I withstood the offer 
of a benevolent mcmarch, whose munificence 
would. have rescued me; and I embraced ruin in 
my own country to preserve niy honour as a sub- 
ject of i t ; selling every acre of my hereditary estate, 
jointured, on my wi^fe by marriage settlement^ who 
generously, concurred in the sacrifice, which my 
improvident reliance upon the faith of government 
coflvpelled me to make. 

<^But I ought to speak of these things with 
more moderation, so many years having passed, 
and so many of the parties having died, since they 
toolc place. In prudence and propriety these 
pages ought not to have seen the light, till the 
writer of them was no more ; neither would they, 
could I have persisted in my resolution for with- 
holding them, till that event had consigned them 
into other hands ; but there is something para- 
mount to prudence and propriety, which wrests 
them from me — 

My poverty y hut not my wUl, consents,** 

I have permitted Cumberland to speak for him- 
self in this statement, because it is one in which 
his own testimony should be delivered in his own 
language. He says that he wrote down the speech 
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of Florida Bladca into his entry book^and rendiered 
it into English as was his invariable practice, fix>m 
which he transcribed it into his Memoirs. . This 
gives it a character of authenticity greater^ than if 
be had ventured to narrate it from recollection 
after a lapse of four and twenty years. 

With regard to the transaction itself, every one 
must applaud the dignified motives from which 
Cumberland acted, and the liberality of that go- 
vernment which gave him the opportunity of dis- 
playing such motives. I am not very familiar with 
the uss^es of courts on these occasions: but I 
believe it is not customary for a foreign power 
to offer an indemnification to the agent of a hostile 
nation. Something therefore may be j ustly ascribed 
to the individual honour, and integrity (in the 
estimation of the Spanish minister), with which 
Cumberland had discharged the delicate negociation 
entrusted to him. 

Why he was suffered to ruin himself in trans- 
acting the concerns of his own government, cannot 
perhaps now be known. His case, as he has 
stated it, was one of singular oppression. Whatever 
delinquency belonged to Cumberland, if any there 
was, might have found its due punishment fn 
a regular way : but it does not appear that the 
refusal to reimburse his expenses arose from any 
intention of thus signifying displeasure, for the act 
commenced before any causefor that displeasure ex- 
isted or could exist : the bills which he drew upon 
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his hanker were not replacedyrom the firsts which 
aigued a deliberate intention to betray. There 
was, indeed, no specific declaration on the part c^ 
government that it would defray his expenses : but, 
there was something tantamount to such a declara* 
tion, the official correspondence between Cumber^ 
land and Lord Hillsborough, and which, by sanc- 
tioning his mission, virtually pledged it to the due 
provision for executing that mission. If, indeed, 
the refusal to pay him arose from any evasion of 
this sort, language can supply no terms too strong 
for the reprobation of such political shuffling and 
insincerity : but the business cannot be defended 
upon any principle. It is at least the duty of the 
government to secure its agents from loss and injury 
in its service: and as no man's patriotism can 
be supposed greater than his prudence, it cannot 
be expected that any one will serve his country 
to his own ruin. Though, therefore, it might be 
said that Cumberland entered upon the negociation 
without any previous and distinct stipulation for the 
provision of his expenses, it was as obviously con- 
sistent with the common course of life that he 
should expect such a provision, as that the porter 
wlio carries a parcel without first fixing his reward, 
should wait for his shilling when he has discharged 
his trust. 

That his frequent application to ministers, that 
his petitions and his memorials produced no ulti- 
mate recompense, while it excites our Jndigna- 
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tioD may teach us this useful lesson, to act with 
courtiers as the law acts with every man, deem 
them knaves till they prove themselves the con* 
trary. 

When Cumberland received his regular recall 

and dismission from the station he occupied, he 

prepared to return to England. This he did, as I 

have already related, by a different road from what 

he proceeded in when journeying to Spain. , He 

lengthened his travels by seeing as much of foreign 

nations as his opportunities would permit. His 

track he has described with tedious and unnecessary 

minuteness : he tells of every village he arrives at, 

and laments, with wearisome repetitibn, the paltry 

and unsatisfying accommodations of Spanish inns* 

Without seeing any thing worthy of narration, 

without making any inquiries that led to discoveries 

which the world might wish to know or be better 

for the knowledge of, he has merely filled forty or 

fifty pages with a dull recapitulation of what stages 

he performed, with what celerity the mules moved, 

or with what obstinacy the muleteers resisted 

all entreaties to amend their itinerary system. This 

was information which might well have been 

spared, to make room for more instructive details 

of which he gives only occasional and very brief 

glimpses. • 

When he arrived at Bayonne, he found himself 
so extremely ill with fever that be was compelled 
to suspend his further progress, and call in medical 
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assistance. Here he languished for three weeks, 
during which time the malady greatly emaciated 
and enfeebled him, and here, while thus prostrated 
by disease, he first heard the unwelcome tidings of 
his bills being stopped, and of his person being con- 
sequently subjected to arrest. From this impending 
danger, however, he was relieved by the kindness 
of a friend, (Marchetti) who lent him five hundred 
pounds. 

His mind being thus quieted, and co*operating 
with the healthful qualities of the climate in which 
he was, he soon found himself in a condition to 
resume his journey,^ which he did, travelling 
through Bourdeaux, Tours, Blois, and Orleans, to 
Paris, whence he proceeded to Ostend and there 
embarked for Margate, arriving in his house in 
Portland-Place, " to experience treatment which 
he had not merited, and to encounter losses he 
never overcame/* 

The only remarkable event that distinguished 
this long journey was the following, which I will 
relate in Cumberland's own words. 

'* I will here simply relate,'* says he, ** an in- 
cident without attempting to draw any conjectures 
from it, which is, that whilst I laid ill at Bayonne, 
insensible, and as it was supposed at the point of 
death, the very monk, who had been so troublesome 
to me at Elvas,* found his way into my chamber, 

* This was an Irish benedictine, who, when Cumberland was proceeding 
into Spain, entered his room one morning while at EWas, vehementlj 
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and upon the alarm given by my wife who perfectly 
recognieed his person, was only driven out of it 
by force. Again when I was in Paris, and about 
to sit. down to dinner, a sallad was brought to me 
by the lacquey, who waited on me, which was given 
to him^lor me by a red-haired Dominican, whose 
persoii, according to his description, exactly tallied 
with that of the aforesaid monk ; I dispatched my 
servant Camis in pursuit of him, but he had escaped, 
and my suspicion of the sallad being poisoned was 
confirmed by experiment on a dog. 

'^ I shall . only add that somewhere in Castile, I 
foiget the place, but it was between Valladolid and 
Burgos, as I wa& sitting on a bench at the door of a 
house, wheye my Calasseros were giving water to 
the mules, I tendered my snuff box to a grave 
elderly man, who seemed of the better sort of 
Castilians, and who appeared to have thrown him- 
self in my way, sitting down beside me as one who 
invited conversation. The stranger looked steadily 
in my face, and after a pause put his fingers in my 
box, and, taking a very small portion of my snuff 
between them, said to me, — ' I am not afraid. Sir, 
of trusting myself to you, whom I know to be an 
Englishman, and a person, in whose honour I may 

mYeigfaln^ against England and her government ; and when Cumberland 
entered his carnage he walked by the side of it, pertinaciously resisting 
his progress and anathematising the drivers if they dared to move onwards $ 
nor did he quit his post, or cease from his vociferations, till they had passed 
through all the outposts and were in sight of Badajoz. 
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perfectly repose. But there is death concealed in 
many a man^s snuff box, and I would seriously 
adyise you on no account to take a single pinch 
fitim the box of any stranger, who may offer it to 
you ; and if you have done that already, I sincerely 
hope no such consequences as I allude to will 
result from your want of caution/ I continued in 
conversation with this stranger for some time i I 
told him I had never before been apprised of the 
practices he had spoken of, and, being perfectly 
without suspicion, I might, or might not, have 
exposed myself to the danger, he was now so kind 
as to apprize me of^ but I observed to him that 
however prudent it might be to guard myself against 
such evil practices in other countries, I should not 
expect to meet them in Castile, where the Spanish 
point of honour most decidedly prevailed. * Ah, 
Senor,* he replied, • they may not all be Spaniards, 
whom you have chanced upon, or shall hereafter 
chance upon, in Castile.* When I asked him how 
this snuff operated on those who took it, his 
answer was, as I expected—* On the brain.* I was 
not curious to enquire who this stranger was, as I 
paid little attention to his information at the time, 
though I confess it occurred to me, when after a 
few days I was seized with such agonies in my 
head, as deprived me of my senses : I merely give 
this anecdote, as it occurred ; I draw no inferences 
from it.** 
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There is enough of agreeable mystery in this 
account to serve a novel* writer for the basis of- a 
terrible incident. How might he paint an insidious 
assassin lurking about to snare his victim with a 
pinch of snuff; and death entering at an avenue 
hitherto unused in fiction* 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Cumberland's forbearance in relating the treatment 
he received from the English government. — His 
Memorial, addressed to Lord North. — Its 
failure. — His warm remonstrances. to Mr. Secre- 
tary Robinson. — Retires to Tunbridge. — 
Celebrates that place in his Memoirs and in 
Retrospection.— rA^/>/ea«Mre^ of reading. — 
The family which accompanied him to Tunbridge. 
— Publishes his Anecdotes of Spanish 
Painters. — Accused of attacking Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. — Examination of this charge. — 
Brief history of painting in Spain.^-^His comedy 
of the Wa LLOONs acted.— rHis character ofHE^- 
DERSON. — The sneering scepticism of Dayies 
reproved. 

I HAYE dwelt much longer upon Cumberland's 
narrative of what occurred to him in Spain than it 
was, at firsts my intention to do : nor should I 
have departed from that intention had I not become 
impressed with the idea that it formed a remarkable 
era in the life of a literary man, that it was dis- 
tinguished by circumstances of a peculiar nature, 
and that Cumberland had been treated wifh a de- 
gree of injustice, by his employers, too flagrant to 
be passed over without some expression of ab* 
horrence. 

His own recital of this injustice is written with- 
out any acrimony. He tells of it as of a misfoitune 
which befell him, but he does not vent reproaches 
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6t insults against those who were the aathors of that 
misfortune. He laments the loss which he sustained, 
lind the privations Which such a loss ntust force 
upon a man who means to live honestly in society; 
but he laments it with thesensibilityof a wounded, 
not with the bitterness of a resentful, heart. This 
meekness, this charitable oblivion of so violent an 
injury, of an injury whose consequences extended 
to the last moment of his life, and under which he 
bent at the very moment, when he wTOte, deserves 
to. be. recorded with the highest approbation: it 
adds a lustre to his misfortune, and awakens the 
pity and veneration of those who contemplate a 
man nearly in his eightieth year, temperately re- 
counting the adverse strokes of unmerited misfor- 
tune by which his proudest hopes of life were 
blighted. 

. With what injustice he seems to have been 
treated, and what claims he appears to have had 
upon the government, the following memorial will 
shew : — 

'' To the Right Honourable Lord North, 
&c. &c. &c. 
^* The humble Memorial of Richard Cumberland 
?' Sheweth, 

"That your Memorialist, in April 
1780, received his Majesty's most secret and con- 
fidential orders and instructions to set out for the 
court of Spain in company with the Abbe Huss6y, 
one of his Catholic Majesty's chaplaini^, for the 

2C 
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purpose of negociating a separate peace with that 
court. 

" That to render the object of this commission 
more secret, your Memorialist was directed to take 
his family with him to Lisbon, under the pretence 
of recovering the health of one of his daughterst 
which he accordingly did, and having sent the 
Abbe Hussey before him to the Court of Spain, 
agreeably to the King's instructions, your Memo-* 
rialist and his family soon after repaired to Aran* 
juez, where his Catholic Majesty then kept his 
court. 

'' That your Memorialist upon setting out oa 
this important undertaking received, by the hands 
of John Robinson, Esquire, one of the secretaries 
of the Treasury, the sum o( one thousand pounds 
on account, with directions how he should draw^ 
through the channel of PortugaK upon his banker 
in England for such further sums as might be ne*^ 
cessary, (particularly for a large discretionary sum 
to be employed, ias occasion might require, in secret 
services) and your Memorialist was directed to 
accompany his drafts by a separate letter to Mr. 
Secretary Robinson, advising him what sum or 
sums he had given order for, that the same might 
be replaced to your Memorialist's credit with the 
bank of Messieurs Crofts and Co. in Pall- Mall. • 

"That your Memorialist, in the execution of 
this commission, for the space of nearly fourteen 
months, defrayed the expenses of Abbe Hussey's 
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separate journey into Spiain, paid ail chaiges in-^ 
<^urred by him during four months residence there^ 
aad supplied him with money &>f his return to 
England^ no part of which has been repaid to your 
Memorialist. 

'^ That your Memorialist, with his family, took 
two very long and expensive journies, (the one by 
way of Lisbon^ and the other through France) no 
eonsideration for which has been granted to him. 

^' That your Memorialist, during his residence 
in Spain, was obliged to follow the removals of the 
court to Aranjuez, San Udefonso, the Escurial, and 
Madrid, besides frequent visits to the Pardo: in 
all which places, except the Pardo, he was obliged 
to lodge fainaself, the expense of wfaick can only be 
known to those, who in the service of their court 
have incurred it. 

*' That every article of necessary expense, being 
inordinately high in Madrid, your Memoriaiist, 
without assuming any vain appearance of a mir 
nister, and with as much domntic frugality as pos^ 
sible, incurred a very heavy charge. 

*' That your Memorialist having no courier with 
him, nor any cypher, was obliged to employ his 
own servant in that trust, and the servant of Abbe 
Hussey, at his own proper cost, no part of which 
has been repaid to him. 

^^ That your Memorialist did, at considerable 
charge, obtain papers and documents, containing 
information of a very important nature* which need 

2C? 
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not here be enumerated; of which charge so in- 
curred no part lias been repaid. 

" That upon the capture of the East and West 
India ships by. the enemy, your Memorialist was 
addressed by many of the British prisoners, some 
of whom he relieved with money, and in all cases 
obtained the prayer of their memorials. Your 
Memorialist also, through the favour of the Bishop 
of .Burgos, took with him out of Spain some va- 
luable British seamen, and restored them to his 
Majesty's fleet ; and this also he did at his own cost. 
. " That your Memorialist, during his .residence 
in Spain, was indiepensibly obliged to cover these 
his unvoidable expenses by several drafts upon his 
banker to the amount of 45001. of which not one 
single bill has been replaced, nor one farthing issued 
to his support during fourteen mouths expensive 
and laborious duty in the King's immediate and 
most confidential service; the consequence of 
which unparalleled treatment was, that your Me- 
morialist was stopped and arrested at Bayonne, by 
order, from his remittancers at Madrid ; in. this 
agonizing situation your Memorialist^ being then in 
the height of a most violent fever, surrounded by a 
femily of helpless women in an enemy's country, 
and abandoned by his employers, on whose faith 
he had relied, found himself incapable of proceed* 
ing on his journey, and destitute pf means for sub- 
sisting where, he was: under this accumulated 
distress he must have sunk and expired, had not 
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the generosity of an officer in the Spanish service, 
who had acoinpanied him into France, supplied his 
necessities with the loan of five hundred pounds, 
and passed the King of Great Britain's bankrupt 
servant into his own country, for which humane 
action this friendly officer, (Marchetti by name), 
was arrested at Paris, and by the Count D'Aranda 
remanded back to Madrid, there to take his chance 
for what the influence of France may fiiid occasion 
to devise against hinu 

" Your Memorialist, since his return to England, 
having, after innumerable attempts, gained one 
only admittance to your lordship's person, for the 
space of more than ten months, and not one answer 
to the frequent and humble suit he has made to 
you by letter, presumes now, for the last time, ta 
solicit your consideration of his case, and as he is 
persuaded it is not,and cannot be, in your lordship's 
heart to devote and abandon to unmerited ruin an 
old and faithful servant of the crown, who has been 
the father of four sons, (one of whom has lately 
died, and three are now carrying arms in the ser- 
vice of their King), your Memorialist humbly prays, 
that you will give order for him to be relieved in 
snch manner, as to your lordship's wisdom shall 
seem meet — 

" AH which is humbly submitted by 
*^ Your lordship's most obedient 
" And most humble servant, 
^' Richard Cumberland/*; 
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This memorial, thus simply, perspicuously, and, 
in some parts, affectingly urged, produced, as the 
reader may anticipate, no benefit to Cumberland^ 
Lord North, he thought, never read it; a brief en- 
comium on his lordship^s candour and sincerity ; 
but, though he did not affect to exonerate him 
from all culpability, he justly considered Mr* Se-# 
cretary Robinson as the one who had the largest 
Sliare of obloquy in the business. It was his duty, 
Cumberland conceived, to solicit the fqlfilment 
of that promise which had been made through him, 
and it ^as in his power, ^e believed, to have 
obtained that fulfilment, had he chosen to solicit 
it» To him, therefore, as to one who was more 
immediately the cause of his misfortune, he ad« 
flressed several warm remonstrances ; remonstrances, 
indeed^ of such a character, as no man of spirit, in 
Cumberland's opiniop, '^ ought to have put up 
with ;** he did put up with them, howevfer, either 
because he wanted spirit to resent theni, or be- 
lieved that he was not bound to yiew them a$ 
personal accusations. 

With Lord North Cumberland eventually be- 
came intiinate, when the awful visitation of blind-^ 
ness had reduced him to a state of mortifying helpr 
|essne$s, and robbed him of all external sources of 
comfort. It was then, however^ that he appeared 
inore truly great than when extrinsic and acci- 
dental greatness belonged to him ; it was then that 
fhe powers of his mind, the resources of his ge* 
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niuBj the stores of his memory, and the brilliancy 
of bis imagination, were displayed with a grace and 
profusion which seemed to be increased by the ma- 
lady that oppressed him ; or, perhaps, the spectator 
instinctively drew a comparison between his bodily 
conditimi,and the intellectual vigour which he exhi- 
bited, as we are apt to aggrandise the superiority of 
whatever is performed under seeming disabilities 
till the probable at last swells into the marvellous. 

With Lord George Germain also, he continued 
to live in uninterrupted friendship, both while he 
presided at the Board of Trade, and after he had 
resigned that office. He represents himself, in* 
deed, as having sometimes conducted some delicate 
transactions for his lordship, and in a manner 
always satisftictory to him. This was in conse* 
quence of the great number of American loyalists 
who, on his levee days, usually resorted to him ; 
and he mentions one instance, in particular, of a 
naval officer, who had written a letter to Lord 
George Germain, containing expressions highly 
disrespectful to him and to Cumberland, upon 
whom he immediately waited^ and compelled him 
to write and sign an apology of his own dictating. 

When Lord North's administration was sub- 
verted, and the Board of Trade was dissolved by 
the operations of what is commonly called Burke's 
Bill, Cumberland was dismissed with a compensa- 
tion which he represents as less than a moiety of 
what he was deprived of. This diminution of hiti 
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pecuniary resources, concurring with his Spanisli 
losses, which had compelled him to sacrifice the 
patrimony he was born to, reduced him to the 
necessity of diminishing his expenditure, and 
of providing an establishnieqt more suitable to his 
income. " ' - 

London, however, is not the place where a pub- 
lic man can best pursue plans of economy ; nor, 
perhaps, is it desirable that any place should he at 
once the scene of liberal competency, and. of sub- 
sequent embarrassment. A man commonly flies 
from a spot that has witnessed his prosperity, 
when he can no longer maintain even the appearance 
of it ; and it is the surest way, indeed, to avoid the 
painful retrospections of our own mind, and the 
suspicious condolence of our friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

Cumberland, therefore, forsook the metropplis, 
and, with the remnant of his shattered fortune, 
sought peace and health in the retreats of Tun-f 
bridge, nor had be ever afterwards, according to his 
own declaration, an abiding place in town. The 
comforts and conveniencies of this spot he has ce- 
lebrated in his MemoirSi and he had reason to do 
so, for he says, that " during the whole of his 
slong residence at Tunbridge Wells, he never exr 
, perienced a single hour's indisposition that con-** 
fined him to his bed," though plreviously to that 
period he had undergone as much illness, and 
fonght as hardly for his life with fevers, as most .mei^. 
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Of his resideDce at this place, and of some of 
the events that befell him there, he thus pleas- 
ingly speaks in the poem which he published so 
shortly before his death : 

" Hail to thee, Tanbrid^e ! Hail, Hj^eian fount f 
Still as thy waters flow, may they dispense 
Health to the sick and comfort to the sad ! 

• Sad I came to thee, comfortless and sick 
Of many sorrows : still th' envenom'd shaft 
Of base injustice raakl'd in my breast ; 
Still on my ha^^ard cheek the fever hung-^ 
* My only recompense*— Thirty long years 
Have bUneh'd my temples since I first was taught 

. The punful truth, that I but mock'd my hopes. 
And fool'd my senses, whilst I went astray 
Td palaces and courts to search for that. 
Which dwells not in them.— «No : to you, my books ! 
To. you, the dear companions of my youth. 
Still my best comforters, I tum'd for peace : 
To you at morning break I came, with you 
A|;^in.I commun'd o'er the midnight lamp. 
And haply rescu'd from the abyss of time 
Some precious relics of the Grecian muse, 

Which else had perish'd : These were pleasing toils, * 

For these some learned men, who knew how deep 
I delv*d to fetch them up, have giv*n me praise. 
And I am largely paid ; of this no court. 

No craft can rob me, and I boldly trust ^ 

The treasure will not perish at my death. 

Here, wrapt in meditation, I ei^oy'd 
My calm retreat ; here in the honest hearts 
Of a brave peasantry I now repos*d 
That confidence, which never was betray'd 
By them, nor from them shall it be withdrawn 
To the last moment of my life, by me. 
Four gallant sons, 'twixt land and sea, I shar'd ; 

• My country had them all ; and two had died 
On distant shores beyond the Atlantic stream. 
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Wbea England call'd b^r volunteer* to arms. 
And rear'd her beacon on the neighb'ring hill. 
That overhangs our hamlet : At the call 
VproM my brave compatriots^ seis'd their arms^ 
flock'd to the standard of unconqoer'd* Kent, 
And bade me lead them forth ; I took the sword. 
Gift oC th^ir love, <m which tii^r had engrav'd 
A pledge by them kept sacred through a course 
Of nine years faithful service, and I trust 
Till by command I took my last sad leave. 
My eye was never from them, nor my heart." 

One part of the preceding extract (that where 
he commemorates the many hours of unalloyed 
happiness which he derived from his books), will 
be read by every literary man with a pleasing con- 
sciousness of its truth. How few reflections upon 
the employment of tia)0, indeed, can equal those 
which a scholar feels when he retraces in his ima<^ 
gination the hours he has devoted to voluntary 
and secluded study^ The remembrance of past 
actions, on which virtue has fixed her approving 
stamp, may equal, but certainly cannot surpass 
them. In a mind tinctured with the love of 
knowledge, every pleasing idea is associated, as it 
contemplates those moments of placid enjoyment 
when instruction was silently insinuating itself, 
and when every day opened new stores of intellec* 
tual wealth which the eager pupil of wisdom 
panted to possess. Inanimate objects become 
connected with our progress, and we remember, 
with delight, the shady walk, the silent grove, 
or the beauteous landscape, where we first 

* Jnvkta, the motto to the arms of Kent. 
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Opened some &¥Ourite volume, or fiwrt dwelt upon 
some matchless efflision of the muse still che- 
rished by the memory. These are emotions fami- 
liar to the bosom of every student, and they are 
such as ever come with welcome, for they 
revive the recollection of a period which is 
endeared to him by the most pleasing images of 
past felicity. Our advancement in knowledge, or 
our completion of what we wish to know, is at- 
tended by few of those gay dnd inspiriting sensa- 
tions which accompany our initiation, when all 
before us is i^ew and untried, and hope promises, 
With flattering delusion, all that we wish, and 
more than we find. 

Books are companions which accommodate 
themselves, with unreproaching willingness, to all 
our humours* If we are jocund, or if we arc sad, 
\f we are studious to learn, or desirous only to be 
amused, he that has a relish for reading, will find 
the ready means of supplying all his intellectual 
wants in the silence of his library. They are 
friends whom no estimation can overvalue ; they 
are always at our call, and ready to ofler their aid 
and consolation ; nor need we overstrain our de« 
sires by courtesy, for the moment they cease to be 
Welcome we may dismiss them from our society 
without fear of reproach or offence. Of what 
other friends can we say as much ? 

Cumberland, though he retired to them 
fixmi the tumults of public life, was not des- 
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tinedt however, to find undioturbed repose. He 
perceived the health of his wife declining, and 
he perceived it with an aggravation of sorrow 
which must have struck deep into a mind possess<- 
ing sensibility. '^ She was sinking under the 
effects which her late sufferings and exertions, in 
attending upon him, had entailed upon her.'' 
This was not, indeed, the fault of Cumberland^ 
but surely it was his misfortune ; and dear as must 
be the recollection of a wife, who sacrifices her 
own existence in discharging her duty to her hus» 
band in sickness and affliction, still, the remem* 
brance that it wds a sacrifice weighs heavily upon 
the heart, and embitters our sorrows with some: 
thing like remorse. 

Cumberland bears the most unequivocal testi* 
mony to the virtues and fidelity of his wife, and 
it is pleasing to contemplate a picture of conjugal 
harmony, of sincerity, love, and confijdence, in 
marriage, which is so rarely to be found. Some* 
thing, no doubt, may be attributed to that tender- 
ness with which we instinctively mention thedead ; 
but even with that deduction there remains little 
reason to doubt that he found a degree of connu- 
bial happiness of which he might justly boast. 

The family which accompanied him to Tun- 
bridge Wells were, besides his wife, his second 
daughter Sophia, his infant one Marianne, and his 
three surviving sons, Richard, Charles, and Wil- 
liam. His eldest daughter had married Lord 
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Edward Bentinck, brother to the Duke of Portland ; 
and his second son, George, had been killed at the 
siege of Gharlestown, the very day after he had 
been appointed to the command of an armed 
YesseK 

Shortly after his return from Spain, he published 
his " Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spain," 
in two small octayo volumes* This was a work of 
original research, and introduced to the lovers of 
the art, and to artists, the names and productions 
of men very little known beyond the limits of their 
own country. Many of the anecdotes are amusing 
and interesting. Of the accuracy of his notions, 
however, with respect to the art itself, I can say 
nothing, but what would expose my own igno- 
rance ; but I have heard an artist of some emi- 
nence acknowledge the general taste and fidelity 
of Cumberland's opinions. To these anecdotes 
he afterwards added another publication, " An 
accurate and descriptive catalogue of the several 
paintings in the King of Spsun's Palace at Madrid, 
with some account of the pictures in the Buen- 
Retiro.'' 

This catalogue was the first that had been made, 
and was now done by the permission of the king 
of Spain, at Cumberland's request, being trans- 
mitted to him after his return to England. 
- As if the malice of criticism, however, delighted 
to vex a man who was so sensible of its power, Cum- 
berland had no sooner published these Anecdotes 
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than he was accused of having violently w4 unjustly 
attacked^ in the second volume, the character of 
his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds. Such a chai^» 
living, as he then was, in habits of close intin»acy 
with Reynolds^ must have come with aggravated 
force; and Cumberland is at some pains, in his 
Memoirs^ to vindicate himself from its truth. The 
supposed injury was committed in that part of the 
second volume where he is speaking of Meng$f 
and as the passage is not long I will extract it. 

** Mengs loved the truth, but he did iiot always 
find it out ; under all the disadvantages of a con<^ 
tracted education, and soured by the insupport- 
able severity of his Other's discipline^ bis habit 
became saturnine and morose^ and his manners 
unsocial and inelegant : he had a great propensity 
for speaking what are called plain truths, but 
which oftentimes, in fact, are no truths at all. His 
biographer and editor Azara, has given us an in- 
stance of this sort, in a reply he made to Pope 
Clement XIV. His HoUness had asked Mefigs'% 
opinion of some pictures he had collected at Ve- 
nice. They are good for nothing, said Mengs. 
How so ? rejoined his Holiness, they have been 
highly commended — naming a certain painter as 
his authority for their merit. Most Holy Father, 
replied Mengs, we are both professors of the same 
art ; he extols what he cannot equal, and I depre- 
ciate what I am sensible I can excel. JV. y. yo 
eomos dos profesores^ El uno alaha lo que es supe- 
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riar a m erfera ; y el otro vitupera lo que le es mpe^ 
riar. I should suBpect that Clemept thought veiy 
little the worfte of his pictures, and not milch the 
better of Mengs for hw repartee* Whether Meng$ 
really thought with contempt of art which was in- 
ferior to his own, I will not pretend to decide ; but 
that he was a|)t to spelak contemptuously of artists 
superior to himself, I am inclined to beliere; 
Azara tells us, that he pronounced of the academi* 
cal lectures of our Reynolds, that they werecalcu^ 
lated to mislead young students into error, teach<- 
ing nothing but those superficial principles which he 
plainly avers are all that the author himself knows 
of the art he professes. : Del libro moderno del Sr. 
Raynolds, Ingles^ deda que es ana obra,, que puede 
c^nducir los juvenes al error; posque se quedaen 
los principias superficicUes que conoce solamente a 
quel autor. Azara immediately proceeds to say 
that Mengs was of a temperament colerico y adusta^ 
and that his bitter and satirical turn created him 
infinitos agraviados y quejosos. When his histo** 
rian and friend says this there is no occasion for 
me to repeat the remark. If the genius of Mengs 
had been capable ofproducing a composition equal 
to that of the tragic and pathetic Ugolino, I am 
persuaded such a sentence as the above would 
never have passed his lips ; but flattery made him 
vain, and sickness rendered him peevish; he 
found himself at Madrid, in a country without 
rivals, and because the arts had travelled out of 
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his sight, he was disposed to think they existed 
nowhere but on his own pallet. The time, per-* 
haps, is at hand, when our virtuosi will extend 
their route to Spain, and of these some one will 
probably be found, whp, regarding with just indig- 
nation, these dogmatical decrees of Mmgs; wilt 
take in hand the examination of his paintings, 
which I have now enumerated; and we may then be 
told, with the authority of science, that his Nati- 
vity^ though so splendidly encased, and covered 
with such care, that the veri/ winds of Heaven are 
not permitted to visit its face too roughly^ would 
have owed more to the chrystal than it does in 
some parts, at least, had it been less transparent 
than it is ; that it discovers an abortive and puisny 
bambino, which seems copied from a bottle; that 
Mengs was an artist who had seen much, and in- 
vented little ; that he dispenses neither life nor 
death to his figures, excites no terror, rouses no 
passions, and risques no flights; that by studying 
•to avoid particular defects, he incurs general ones, 
and paints with tameness and servility : that the 
contracted scale and idea of a painter of minia* 
tures, as which he was brought up, is to be traced 
in air or most of his compositions, in M^hich a 
finished delicacy of pencil exhibits the Hand of 
the Artist, but gives no emanations of the Soul of 
the Master: if it is beauty, it does not warm; 
if it is sorrow, it excites no pity. That when 
the Angel announces the salutation to Mary, 
it is a messenger that has neither used dis- 
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patcb in the errand, nor grace in the delivery ; that 
although Rubens was by one of his oracular sayings 
condemned to the ignominious dullness of a Dutch 
translator, Mengs was aS capable of painting 
Rtibens's Adoration, as he was of creating the Star 
in the East that ushered the Magi : but these are 
questions above my capacity ; I resign Mengs to 
abler critics, and Reynolds to better defenders; 
well contented that posterity should admire them 
both, and well assured that the fame of our coun- 
tryman is established beyond the reach of envy or 
detraction/' 

If the reader be as willingly disposed as I am to 
acquit Cumberland of all intentional depreciation 
of his friend's merits^ he may still think, however, 
that it was a needless violation of kindness to dif- 
fuse the knowledge even of another's opinion when 
it tended to bring his abilities into question. It 
was at least in his power to have shewn forbear- 
ance; and when he found that so unequivocal a 
censure had been passed upon his friend, by a 
foreign writer, he might have forborne to give it 
currency by translating it. It is true he afterwards 
undertakes his vindication : but is not this like 
a man who first wounds you and then very assi- 
duously runs about to procure assistance, and to 
stanch the blood ? 

Perhaps the reader will not be displeased to fin4 
here the brief history of painting in Spain, with 
which Cumberland has preceded his Anecdotes. 

2D 
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Th6 work is not very commonly to be met with, 
and the topic is one not yet rendered worthless by 
familiarity. 

^' Spain has given birth to so many eminent 
painters, of whom there is no memorial in the rest 
of Europe, and abounds with so many admirable 
examples of their art, dispersed in churches, con- 
vents, and palaces, where the curiosity of modem 
travellers rarely carries them, that I persuade my- 
self it will not be unacceptable to the public to 
have some account of men and works so little 
known and yet so highly worthy to be recorded. 
I am not aware that this has been professedly at- 
tempted by any Spanish writer, except by Palo'* 
mino ; who in an elaborate treatise on the Art of 
Painting, in two folio volumes, has inserted the 
lives of two hundred and thirty-three painters 
and sculptors, who flourished in Spain from the 
time oi Ferdinand the Catholic to the conclusion of 
the reign oi Philip the Fourth; of these materials I 
have principally availed myself in the following 
sheets, but not without due attention to other 
authorities, that interpose accounts differing from 
his, or extend to particulars, which he has failed 
to enumerate. He is said to have written with a 
Competent knowledge of his subject, as an art, of 
which he was himself a professor; and in rules for 
the practice of painting he is very diffusive : if he 
had been more communicative or entertaining in 
those matters, for which I chiefly consulted him. 
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I might have needed less apok)gy for the present 
publipation : Tnany particulars however have been 
famikbed to me from tradition, which hejp out the 
sterility and dryness of his catalogue ; and I must 
not omit to acknowledge the assistance I drew 
from the treatise of Pacheco, a book now become 
extremely rare and hardly to be obtained. I know 
there was an English abridgement of Palomino's 
Painters published in the year 1739i but the ori- 
ginal is in very few hands ; so that, unless some 
Spanish biogmpher shall speedily be found with 
public spirit to engage in the task of rescuing the 
fame of his ingenious countrymen from approaching 
extinction, their histories at least will soon be lost, 
whatever may be the fate of their works. The world 
is in possession of many memoirs of the artists of 
Italy, France, and Flanders ; and the painters, who 
distinguished themselves in England, have by happy 
fortune found a biographer, whose entertaining ta- 
lents will secure to them a reception with posterity; 
whilst of all the painters, to whose memory I have 
dedicated this slight attempt, scarce a name is 
heard without the limits of Spain, except those of 
Velasquez, Murillo, and Ribeira : the paintings of 
the latter it is true are very generally known, many 
excellent performances of his being dispersed 
through Europe: some respectable remains of 
Velasquez are to be found in Italy, but the principal 
exertions of his pencil were reserved for his own 
country, and the sovereign, who entertained him 

2 D 9 
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in his service; these^ we may naturally suppose, 
can never be extracted : and as for Murilloj aU 
though some pieces of his have in time past been 
extracted from Seville, yet I think I may venture 
to say, that not many of them, which pass under 
his name, are legitimate ; and in a less proportion 
can we find amongst such, as are true pictures, any 
of so capital a rank, as to impart a competent idea 
of his extraordinary merit. 

" The candid reader will observe, that I do not 
profess to give the Lives of the Painters, who are 
treated of in this catalogue, for which my materials 
do iiot suffice ; nor shall I hazard many criticisms 
upon their respective works, for which more sci-^ 
ence would be requisite than I can pretend to ; 
still I hope there will be found sufficient novelty 
to amuse such of my readers, as can endure to 
hear of paintings, as they strike the feelings of an 
ordinary observer, without presuming to dissect 
them in the learned jargon of a Virtuoso. It will 
be remembered, therefore, that I offer nothing more 
to the public than Anecdotes of the Eminent 
Painters, who have flourished in Spain during the 
two centuries last past ; and in this description I 
include all such illustrious foreigners, as have re- 
sorted to Spain for the display of their talents 
under protection of the princes or nobles of that 
kingdom ; these are a pretty numerous class, and 
in treating of them I shall study to avoid repeating 
what may have been better told by others ; but 
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even of these perhaps some local anecdotes will 
occur, which may at least be supplementary to the 
accounts already in existence. My residence in 
Spain, and some advantages incident to my pe- 
culiar situation there, gave me repeated access, to 
every thing I wished to see ; almost every religious 
foundation throughout the kingdom contains a 
magazine of art ; in resorting to these nothing will 
be found, of which a stranger can complain, unless 
of the gloominess of some of the edifices, and the 
unfavourable lights, in which many capital paint- 
ings are disposed : in private houses it is not un- 
usual to discover very fine pictures in neglect and 
decay ; thrown aside amongst the rubbish of cast- 
off furniture ; whether it be, that the possessor has 
no knowledge of their excellence, or thinks it below 
his notice to attend to their preservation ; but 
how much soever the Spaniards have declined from 
their former taste and passion for the elegant arts, 
1 am persuaded they have in no degree fallen off 
firom their national character for generosity, which 
is still so prevalent amongst them, that a stranger, 
who is interestedly disposed to avail himself of 
their munificence, may in a great measure obtain 
whatever is the object of his praise and admiration : 
as for the royal collections at Madrid, theEscurial, 
and elsewhere, he will meet a condescension $q 
accommodated to his curiosity, that the one is at 
little likely to be (exhausted as the other ; the 
VOL, ij. f 2 D 3 
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facility of access to every palace in possession of 
his Catholic Majesty is only to be equalled by the 
gratification it produces/* 

Before Cumberland had settled himself at Tun- 
bridge, he produced his comedy of the Walloons in 
1782. The character of Father Sullivan (in which 
it was thought, by many, that the author intended 
an adumbration of his late colleague in the Spanish 
mission, the Abb6 Hussey), was written expressly 
for Henderson, who wished to have him drawn 
" a fine bold-faced villain,*' (to use his own lan- 
guage) " the direst and deepest in nature, so he 
had but motives strong enough to bear him out, 
and such a prominency of natural character, as 
should secure him from the contempt of his au- 
dience/' In obedience to these injunctions 
Cumberland drew the character: but the play was 
not very successful, nor perhaps jdid it deserve to 
be so. 

Too much, indeed, cannot be said in disappro* 
bation of the practice among dramatic writers, of 
drawing characters for particular actors. In Cum«- 
berland's time it did not prevail so much as it does 
now, when, I believe, every person who sits down 
to produce a drama for the stage, no longer looks 
to nature, but to the green-room, for the source of 
his inspiration. It was not thus, however, that 
Eschylus or Euripides, that Terence or Menander, 
that Moliere or Racine, or that our own dramatic 
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bards, Shakspeare and Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, raised those tro- 
phies to their genius which have adorned their 
naiTies during a long succession of ages, and the 
splendour of which no lapse of time can tarnish or 
destroy. They opened the volume of nature her- 
self, and, gifted with powers to trace her living 
characters, they caught the flame of truth from her 
page and transmitted it to their own. They did 
not consider what their own generation of actors 
could effect, but they gave to them, and they left 
to posterity, models by which the stage might 
form itself to perfection. They knew that nature 
was in all Biges the same, when properly under- 
stood; but they also knew, that the manners 
of one age became obsolete in the next. It 
might have suited the unaspiring ambition of 
some humble writer, to catch the follies as they 
rose, and to embody them for some actor whose ta- 
lents, brief and unsubstantial as the objects they 
were employed upon, would be able to display, 
with the aid of theatrical grimace, the living pecu- 
liarities of his time. But the original and the copy 
were alike of transitory duration. The current of 
time, in its ceaseless course, bore upon its surface 
new follies and new vices, which were hurried along 
into the general gulph of oblivion, to be succeeded 
by others of equal instability and equal insig- 
nificance* These weeds of the human mind 
* 2 D 4 
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passed by unheeded by those who had power to 
search into the hidden recesses of the heart, and 
to shew how the secret operation of the passions 
modified and directed the course of human action. 
They took a nobler flight, and with an untired 
wing and undazzled eye, soared to the recesses of 
light and truth itself, nor stopped their eagle^* 
flight to seize the gilded insect that fluttered in the 
meridian ray of a summer sun. Still less, in 
looking to the source of nature, did they pause 
to consider how her language and her inspi-- 
ration could be embodied by the humblest of her 
children. They did not follow in the tardy pace 
of iniprovement, but, stretching out their career 
beyond the progress of time, they held up models 
of perfection for after ages to reach. If Shaks- 
peare, for instance, had written for the actors of 
his day, instead of writing for all mankind, which 
of his productions would now be in ekistence ? 
In the rude and unformed state of the stage at 
that period, and long afterwards, where was the 
talent to be found that could have given life and 
action to a Hamlet, a Macbeth, an Othello, an 
lago, a FalstafF, or a Mercutio; characters, the de- 
lineation of which demand a union and intimate 
combination of talents which, even in the present 
improved state of theatric exhibition, are rarely to 
be found. This one instance alone is sufficient to 
$bew the absurdity of writing with a particular 
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view to certain performers ; if the practice! were 
extensively adopted, it would lead to the annihila->> 
tion of all progressive improvement in dramatic 
exhibitions. Such a universal adoption^ however, 
is not greatly to be apprehended, for let but a 
Shakspeare once more arise among us, and he 
would free himself from the shackles of custom, ai^ 
his great predecessor did. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that when Cum- 
berland drew for Henderson, he drew for an artist 
who was capable of filling up the boldest outline 
that the poet's hand could sketch. Henderson 
was a man of extraordinary powers, and Cumber- 
land, who knew him well, seems to have had 
much regard for his character, with a sufficient 
admiration of his talents, though he was not suc- 
cessful in procuring an engagement for him with 
Garrick. He was an admirable mimic, and in his 
^allies of imitation he would invent speeches and 
dialogues so appropriate to the characters he was 
pourtraying, that many good things of his own 
producing have probably been ascribed to those 
on whom he fixed them in a moment of sportive 
mimicry, *' If,'* says Cumberland, " there was 
any body now qualified to draw a parallel between 
the characters of Foote and Henderson, I don't 
pretend to say how the men of wit and humour 
might divide the laurel between them, but in this 
men would agree, that poor Foote attached to 
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himself very few true friends, and Henderson very 
many, and those highly respectable, men virtuous 
in their lives, and enlightened in their understand- 
ings. Foote, vain, extravagant, embarrassed, led 
a wild and thoughtless course of life, yet when 
death approached him, be shrunk back into him" 
self, saw and confessed his errors, and, I have rea- 
son to believe, was truly penitent. Henderson's 
conduct through life was uniformly decorous, and 
in the concluding stage of it, exemplarily devout/' 

This is a high character, but I am willing to 
hope not an undeserved one. The reference to 
the last moments of Foote has probably some con- 
nection with his own efforts for his amendment : 
for I remember that Davies alludes (with a sort of 
sneering scepticism, which does him little credit), 
to his ertdeavoui^. " Good Christians,'* says he, 
'^ are not perhaps acquainted with the obligations 
they owe Mr, Cumberland. By the power of his 
eloquence, and the strength of his arguments, he 
almost converted, some time before his death, that 
wicked unbeliever, Samuel Foote, to Christianity : 
he assured his friends, that if he had lived a little 
longer, he did not doubt but he should have com- 
pleted his work, and made a good man of him.'' 

There is a levity in this statement which ill be- 
comes the subject. If Foote needed conver3ion, 
if bis belief required strengthening, and if Cum- 
)(l;erland really laboured to effect that conversion 
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and to give that strength, let it be recorded among 
those actions of his life which most adorn and 
dignify his memory : but if the fact were other- 
wise, and assistance was neither required nor given, 
it would be no justification of the irreverence with 
which the allusion to a thing so solemn, as a 
preparation for eternity, is here treated. Surely 
his friend Johnson would have frowned upon such 
indecorous and insipid pertness had it come be- 
neath bis notice. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Cumberland produces the Mysterious Husband, 
a tragedy. -^^The excellence of its plot.r^Exjami^ 
nation of its characters. — Epilogue to the Arab. 
--^Cumberland writes the Observer. — Compa^ 
rison of this with the Essays of iom^so^^ Ad?* 
Disox, and Steele:— ^ Examination of some 
particular papers in this work. — Cumberland ar- 
gues against female acquirements. — The folly of 
thiSf and the absurdity of his exemplification. — 
His religious papers commended. — Cumberland's 
notions of political liberty. — His character of 
Abraham ABHAuxMs.'^^Anticipated in one of 
his papers by Mr. PiNKERXON.^-^-^n instance of 
that writer's ineffable absurdity.^ — Cumberland's 
mock criticism upon Othello defective. — Ge- 
neral character of the Observer. — Cumberland 
says that the style of it is " simple, clear , and 
harmonious." — Examination of this claim. — In- 
stances cited to prove that his style has neither of 
these qualities. — The style of Goldsmith exa- 
mined and praised. — The iniquitous proceedings 
of those who publish trials for adultery. — Some 
advice to the Society for the suppression 
OF Vice. — An example how Cumberland's style 
might be improved. ---'Examined with the greater 
rigour because of his gratuitous assumption of its 
superior merits. — His Observer that work which 
will most probably convey his name down to pos^ 
terity. 
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The next dramatic production of Cumberland was 
the Mysterious Husband j a tragedy, in which he. 
also pourtrayed a character ^Zorrf Dat^ennw/,^ ex- 
pressly for the display of Henderson's peculiar 
powers, and he performed it, according to the au- 
thor's testimony, with conspicuous excellence. 

He who has been accustomed to associate with 
his ideas of tragedy a uniform pomp of diction and 
elevation of sentiment, w^ill be disappointed when 
he takes up the Mysterious Husband^ which is 
written in prose, and approaches, in some places,, 
to the easy levity of comedy* The situations, 
however, are truly tragic^ and the catastrophe is one 
as solemn and affecting as can well be devised. 

Of tragedies, founded upon domestic incidents, 
and composed without any stateliness of language, 
there were examples upon the English stage be- 
fore Cumberland produced this. Lillo had written 
his George Barnwell and Fatal Curiosity, and 
Moore had produced his Gamester^ all of them 
devoid of those great and magnificent events, and 
of that laboured dignity of style, which had been 
supposed to belong as necessarily to tragedy as the 
divine right was once thought essential to regal 
dominion. 

Without staying to inquire whether as much 
might not be reasonably urged in defence of fami- 
liar tragedy as of sentimental comedy, I shall 
proceed to examine the one before me, and discri- 
minate-its merits and defects. It partakes of both, 
but certainly more largely of the former. 
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The plot is contrived with exquisite felicity ; 
And though Cumberlaod has made it subservient 
to a drama which arrests the feelings in the most 
powerful manner, I will not conceal my regret 
that it never fell into better han(i». Had the ima- 
gination of Otway teemed with such a fictioiiy 
of what a tragedy might not the British sb^e now 
be possessed ? It is one so probably connected, so 
heart-rending, and so morally instructive, that I 
question if any play of modern times can be op- 
posed to it as superior. 

, Great praise, indeed, is due to Cumberland. I 
know not whether he invented it, by a lucky 
. effort of his own fancy, or whether he compounded 
its chief characteristics from the suggestions of 
other writers : but he has so skilfully supported it, 
involved it in so much pleasing intricacy, and, 
(what is very unusual in him) forborne its deve- 
iopement so thoroughly till the concluding scenes 
of the play, that he merits every commendation 
which such excellence can receive. 

The language of this drama is to be tried by the 
standard neither of tragedy nor comedy, for it be- 
longs to neither. I prefer it, however, to his dic- 
tion when he labours to construct it according to 
the received forms of tragic composition. It is 
animated, expressive, and occasionally elevated, 
but very seldom turgid, a fault which Cumber- 
land seems to have been incapable of avoiding 
when he strove to be dignified. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he lapses into unnatural tumor in the present 
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play, but he seems to have aimed rather at an even 
tenor of polished discourse^ and has generally at- 
tained what he wished. 

The first interview between Captain Dt^rmer 
and Loi'd Davenant is managed with great succas. 
Nothing could be devised more calculated t6 
heighten the infamy of Davenant^ or to display th^ 
grateful and unsuspecting confidence of Dormeri, 
than the propositions made by the latter respect-^ 
i4)g his sister. The same praise may be given to 
the interposition of Marianne, when Dormer and 
Sir Harry Harlow are fighting, by which the 
innocence of the latter is unequivocally esta<* 
blished by an event apparently so accidental and 
yet natural. 

Of the characters. Lord Davenant^ s is the most 
prominent. This was written by Cumberland for 
Henderson, and eminently he supported it. But 
he failed to give it what Henderson required, such 
a display of natural character as might secure it 
from contempt. Lord Davenant is a villain of so 
black a die, with a mind so lost M;o all elevated, 
generous, or tender seni^tions, that be excites 
nothing but unmingled abhorrence. His treatment 
of his wife is glpomily ferocious : there is no touch 
of pity in his disposition ; and the sullen apathy 
with which he dismisses the question of his son's 
promotion, proves that the father had as little do- 
minion in his heart as the husband. The atrocity 
of his conduct towards Marianne, has been too 
crflen equalled^ I am afraid, and without the in- 
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fliction of such penalties as are produced in this 
tragedy. The seducer of female innocence tri- 
umphs in his guilt, while the deluded victim of 
his artifices is left to pine in hopeless misery, an 
outcast from society, with no friend to admonish, 
no gentle hand to soothe the wounds which vil- 
lainy has given, and which the unfeeling cruelty 
of a sordid policy aggravates and inflames. 

The next character which excites attention is 
Lady Davejiant. She of course is contrasted with 
her husband ; and meekness, forbearance, and vir- 
tue, are given to her, that they may the more 
glaringly exhibit the arrogance, resentment, and 
vice of her husband. She is, however, made a 
very interesting personage. The dignity of her 
sentiments, the nobleness of her nature, and the 
generous loftiness of her behaviour towards the 
tyrant who had wedded her, command, and pre- 
serve the admiration and applause of the reader. — 
This admiration and applause she forfeits only 
onc^, and that is when she incautiously admits her 
former lover to embrace and caress her. Had Cum- 
berland duly considered the character which he 
gave Lady Davenant to support, he would have 
forborne to place her in a situation quite derogatory 
from what she is obviously intended to appear. 

I do not, however, accord in opinion with Cum- 
berland, that " Lady Davenant is the best female 
part he ever tendered to the stage.'* That praise, 
perhaps, belongs ratHer to the character of 
Lf^dy Paragon^ in the Natural Son, the peculiar 
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merits of whieh I shall discuss when X examine 
that play. 

Little applause can be given to any other of the 
characters ill this trageidy. Charles Davefidnt is 
merely a gentleman ; Captain Dormer has some 
qualities about him which interest, but they are 
not adequately developed. Sir Hany Harlow is too 
flippant for tragedy ; and yet he has hot sufficient 
vivacity for comedy. He is a dramatic abortion. 

But worse than an abortion is the character of 
Sir Edmund Traverse nor can I conceive for what 
purpose the atithot iritrodticed him. He neither 
accelerates nor retards the progress Of the action. 
He is disgustingly odious. His meanness is with- 
out humour to make it ridiculous, and bis fatuity 
without virtue to hiake it resp^ectable. His per- 
tinacious belief of his niece^s nappiness against 
every outward appearance is mere folly : yet it is 
a folly in which Cumberland seems to have de- 
lighted, for he has made a similar exhibition of it 
in his comedy of First Love. 

Cumberland wrote one more part for Hender- 
son, and that was the character of the Arab in the 
play of that nam6. It was acted only Once, for his 
benefit, and was rteyer published. The epilogue 
to it has been thought worthy of preservation by 
the author, and, as it is short, may be transcribed 
here. It was spoken by Miss Young. 

Yes, 'tis as I predicted— there you sit 

Expecting some smart relishes of ^it. 

Why, 'tis a delicacy out of season— 

Sirs, have some conscience— ladies, hear some reason ! 

2E 
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With your accustom'd grace you come to share 

Your humble actor's annual bill of fare : 

But for wit, take it how you will, I tell you. 

All have not Palstaif 's brains that have his belly \ 

Wit is not all men's money : when you've bought it 

Look at your lot— you're trick'd— who could have thought it ? 

Read it, 'tis folly : court it, a coquette : 

Wed it, a libertine— you're fiairly met. 

Ko sex, age, country, character, nor clime. 

No r^nk commands it : it obeys no time : 

Fear'd, lov'd, and hated i prais'd, ador'd, and curs'd ; 

The very best of all things, and the worst : 

From this extreme to that for ever hurl'd. 

The idol and the outlaw of the world. 

In France, Spain, England, Italy, and Greece, 

The joy, plague, pride, and foot-ball of caprice. 

Is it in that man's Dace, who looks so wise. 
With lips half-open'd, and with half-shut eyes ? 
Silent grimace ! Flows it from this man's tongue. 
With quaint conceits and punning quibbles hung ? 
A nauseous counterfeit ! Hark ! now I^hear it- 
Rank infidelity ! I cannot bear it. 
See where her tea-table Vanessa spreads ! 
. A motley groupe of heterogeneous heads 
Gathers around : the goddess in a cloud 
Of incense sits amidst the adoring crowd. 
So many smiles, nods, whispers, she dispenses. 
Instead of five, you'd think she'd fifteen senses ; 
Alike impatient all at once to shine. 
Eager they plunge in wit's unfathom'd mine ; 
Peep underneath the stubborn ore remains 
The paltry tin breaks up, and mocks their pains. 

Ask wit of me ! Oh, monstrous ! I declare. 
You might as well ask it of my Lord Mayor : 
Require it in an Epilogue ! a road 
As track'd and trodden as a birth-day ode ; 
Oh ! rather turn to those malicious elves. 
Who see it in no mortal but themselves $ 
Our gratitude is all we have to give, 
And what we trust your candour will receive. 
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Th^re is some vivacity in these lines, but thiey 
are inferior to what Cumberland probably thought 
them by his admitting them into the pages of hrs 
Memoirs. The play to which they belonged was 
the last office of friendship he had any opportu- 
nity of performing towards Henderson, who died 
soon after in the full vigour of his talents and thte 
meridian of his fame. 

It was during his abode at Tunbridge Wells that 
Cumberland gradually Composed and progres- 
sively published his Observer, a body of Essays 
which, though it will never rank his name upon an 
equality with Steele, Addison, and Johnson, con- 
fers upon him a fair title to take his station by 
the side of Colman, Lloyd, Cambridge, Moore, 
Hawkes worth, and Chesterfield. These papers 
were not published as those of his predecessors 
were, in daily or weekl}' numbers, but in volumes 
successively brought forth as a sufficient number 
of Essays had accumulated to form them. They 
have lately been incorporated into a complete edi- 
tion of the British Essayists, and may therefore, 
as Cumberland justly observes, be regarded " as 
fairly enrolled amongst the standard classics of our 
native language/' 

Johnson produced his Ramblers with very little 
assistance from contemporary wits ; but Cumber- 
land wrote his Observer without any. The dif- 
ferent powers of the two writers, however, may 
be easiljf ascertained from a very slight inspection 

2 E2 
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of their topics. Johnson drew solely from the 
stores of his own mind. His imagination quick- 
ened into perpetual growth objects of discussion ; 
he seized upon an ordinary subject, and by the 
energy of his language^ the richness of his fancy, 
the fertility of his allusions, and^ above all, by the 
deep insight into human nature which he pos* 
sessed, he so decorated and enforced it, that ha4 
novelty lent her aid, she could scarcely have added 
another attraction. He derived little help from 
books, and seldom extended his essays by quota<^ 
, tion. They were short also, and it did not often 
happen that the topic was pursued through suc- 
cessive numbers^ for the quickness of his inven- 
tion was such that he seldom needed to protract a 
disquisition by a languid iteration of ideas. His 
Rambler consists of two hundred and eight papers, 
and he discharges all the favours he received by 
the acknowledgement of six out of this number. 

Cumberland'^s Observer contains as great, if not 
a greater, quantity of matter, and it comprises 
Only one hundred and fifty^two papers. Of the^e, 
more than one^third is compiled from other books. 
They consist of critical researches into ancient 
writers, accompanied with copious extracts ; of 
brief accounts of philosophers and poets derived 
from sources fanoiiiar to the learned; and of his-* 
torical relations which reqpir^Jittle other labour 
than that of writing down the facts retained in the 
memory. Those papers which are original are 
expanded into unusual copiousness, and are some- 
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times pursued through several successive essays. 
They were written too at distant intervals of 
time, while Johnson's were produced by the ne- 
cessity of stated and periodical labour within the 
space of two years. 

From this comparison (honourable indeed to 
Cumberland, for with him alone can it be made, 
all our other essayists having been associated to- 
gether in their respective labours,) two conclusions 
may be inferred ; one, that Johnson possessed an 
extraordinary rapidity of conception, accompanied 
with a rapidity of execution as extraordinary : the 
other, that Cumberland, though he had, perhaps, no 
less rapidity of execution than Johnson, was fer 
beneath him in that intellectual fruitfulness by 
which topics are not only elicited but afterwards 
pursued, and embellished with all the brightest 
ornaments of fancy, or enforced with all the weigh- 
tiest arguments of reason, 

T|ie most conspicuous part of these papers, and 
that which Cumberland seems to have regarded as 
his happiest effort, is the inquiry instituted into 
the history of the Greek writers, particularly of the 
comic poets now lost. «' I am vain enough," says 
he, *' to believe no such collection of the scattered 
extracts, anecdotes, and i^emains of those drama- 
tists is any where else to be found ;** and in an- 
other part of his Memoirs^ he quotes, with mani- 
fest exultation, the following panegyric from the 
'^'^n of Mr. Walpole, of Trinity College, Cam- 

\dge. 
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^' Aliunde qiioque haud exiguum omamentum 
huic volumini accessitj siquidem Cumberlandius 
nostras amice benevoleque [permisit, ut versiones 
suas quorundam fragmentorum^ exquisites sane 
illas^ mirctqu'e elegantid conditas et commendatas 
hue transferrem,'* 

In writing these erudite papers, he was greatly 
assisted by the marginal annotations upon the au- 
thors by his grandfather Bentley, some of whose 
books he received from his uncle (Dr. Richard 
Bentley) and among them many of the writers 
whose works he afterwards illustrated in the 0ft- 
server. That these essays, indeed, deserve every 
praise which so much diligence, learning, and 
skilful criticism can obtain, I will not deny ; but 
they will oftener be commended than read. 

It is deemed unlucky to stumble on the thresh- 
hold, but Cumberland has done so. I do not be- 
lieve, indeed, that it would be^ossible to produce, 
from any writer of the last century, a paragraph so 
feebly involved as that with which the first num- 
ber of the Observer commences. The reader 
wanders through it as in a maze \ he finds himself 
at the end, at last, but wonders how he came 
there ; he attempts to look back and disentangle 
the path he pursued, and beholds only inextrica- 
ble confusion. ^ I know nothing that resembles 
this initial paragraph, except it be. some of the 
prolixly concatenated sentences of Gauden ; but 
his involutions are amply redeemed by a richness 
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of imagination which scatters the brightest flowers 
over the palpable confusion. 

The purport of his undertaking was, as he in- 
forms us, " to tell his readers, what he had ob- 
served of men and books in the most amusing 
manner he was able/* This, indeed, was an un- 
ambitious claim, and to which I think he esta- 
blished a sufficient right in the progress of his 
labours. 

Before delivering ^ general' opinion upon this 
work, I wish to make some desultory observations 
upon particular passages, and in which I shall 
hope to consult the reader's pleasure and advan- 
tage. 

Cumberland knew and had felt the advantages 
of being educated by a mother of more than ordi- 
nary literature ; and it may therefore justly excite 
our wonder to find him ridiculing the possession, 
as well as the affectation, of knowledge in a female. 
Numbers five, six, and seven, are devoted to this 
purpose, and with as much success as the under- 
taking deserved. In Calliope it is the abuse of 
reading and intellectual pleasures which is exhi- 
bited, though the author's intention was evidently 
to render odious every female acquirement which 
aspired beyond those of domestic utility. 

I have already animadverted, in the forty-first 
page of this work, upon that narrow policy which 
would exclude, from the fair regions of knowledge, 
one half of the rational creation, by reducing it to 
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such abject insignificance, that nothing but the 
instinctive appetites of thp other half could rescue 
it frQra merited coi)terppt and ignominy. By 
what fatality it is that men, who kpow the enjoy- 
mienti? of intellect, who know hpw njqcji our 
moral nature is r^fin^ bjy the refinement of our 
minds, and who knpvy, ali^o, that mental sifperi- 
ority is the final scale of admeasurement by which 
all human excellence is adjusted, should be found 
so willing to depreciate that quality in the female 
<ex which they 90 jui^tly vaunt in themselves, I 
am unable to conjecture. Perhaps, indeed, it 19 
the jealousy of dominion that influences them; 
and like some modern statesmen, who argue that 
men, to be governed, should b? kept in salutary 
ignorance, they think they could not act the 
tyrant's part so easily as they now do, if their vic- 
tims, with increased knowledge, had. an increased 
consciousness of their own rights and privileges* 
From some such debased maxim they probably 
act, and the consequence is, that they are the first 
and most lamentable objects of their own oppres- 
sion ; upon them it recpils with that certainty of 
evil which it were well for H)ankin4 if every op- 
pression produced upon its author. 

It may justly provoke our indignation, however, 
to see Cumberland, who owed so muqh to the 
early tuition of a mother, distinguished abpye her 
sex by her intellectual attainments, and without 
which attainments her son mu^t have wanted 
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thos^ b@aefit:si he ^o feelingly cotmn^^Qf^t^s iu 
his Memoir^^ striving, though iqeffactu^lly, to 
deride aU iq);eU^ct;v|2^l pre-emiqeace in woman. 
His father was a bishop. Should we not feel 
Sonne thing niore than wonder if he had endea- 
voured, in any part of his writings, to traffuce th^ 
dignities pf the church, by exhibiting s^n episcopal 
coxcoiQb, ape] making tl^e possession of ^ n^itre 
the impediment to future Vindnes9 ? Yet, wht^t does 
l^e better, than tacitly traduce the acquirements of 
his mother,, when he introduces a female pedant, 
with this intention to ridicule all learning in women, 
gnd exhibits h^i* as i^brfeiting the hand of an intended 
husbjM;^, uqlesi; she burns her books, and engages 
9e¥§iF tfl quote a liqe of poetry while she lives! 

The l^ter ffojfl this enlightened lover, where 
h^ di^^inis hi^ ^p^lress because shb reads, is 
WJsitl^a with a cqairs^qess of argument which does 
QOt much assist tbp cause of ignorance. " No, 
no/* he exclaims, in one part, " heaven defend 
ipe from a learned wife !'' ^ad in another he asks» 
" For God's saUe what hav^ women to do with 
le^rqing V* 

I will not waste my owp and my reader's time, 
however, by combating such compendious argu- 
ments as these ; but I will dismiss the subjecti 
with recounting the particulars of the lady's Refor- 
mation. Finding she must either forego her hus- 
band or her books, ahe is made to renounce the 
latter, and 9fter she is married, she gives the fqllow* 
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•ing proof of her complete recantation of the dread* 
ful heresy into which she had fallen. It is the 
concluding paragraph of a supposed letter from 
her to the Observer : 

" I had almost iforgot to mention to you a cir- 
cumstance," says she, " that passed as we were 
sitting at table after dinner, and by which our 
good friend, the. vicar, undesignedly threw me into 
confusion that w€Ui exceedingly distressing^ by re- 
peating some verses from Pope's Essay on Man, 
in which he applied to me to help him out in 
his quotation; I certainly remembered the pas- 
sage, and could have supplied his memory with 
the words ; but Henry being present, and the 
recollection of what had passed on the subject of 
poetry, rushing on my mind, at the same time 
that I thought I saw him glance a significant'look 
at me, threw me into such embarrassment on 
the sudden, that in vain endeavouring to evade the 
subject, and being pressed a little unseasonably by 
the vicar, my spirits also being greatly fluttered by 
the events of the morning, I could no longer com- 
mand myself, hut hurst into tears, and very nar» 
rowly escaped fiilling into a second hysteric. No- 
thing ever equalled the tenderness of Henry on 
this occasion ; nay, I thought I could discover 
that he was secretly pleased with the event, as it 
betrayed a consciousness of former vanities, and 
seemed to prove that I repented of them ; what- 
ever interpretation he might put upon it, still I 
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could not bring myself to repeat the verses ; and I 
believe I shall never utter another couplet whilst 
1 live/' 

With this extract I may safely abandon the sub- 
ject. Nothing that I can say could render it more 
contemptible, for absurdity is carried beyond all 
power of exaggeration. Surely such dreadful con- 
sequences never before followed from the bar^ 
thoughts of reciting a few lines of poetry. 

Let the weight of this censure, however, be 
counterbalanced by a praise much higher thali 
could have been bestowed upon the best exertions 
of Cumberland in defence of female learning. His 
papers on Christianity shew that he was sincerely 
impressed with those great truths which he la^ 
hours, and not unsuccessfully, to support and 
illustrate. He does not, indeed, penetrate into 
the obscurities of the solemn question, nor does 
he dazzle by a subtlety of argument which more 
frequently belongs to the pride of thinking acutely 
than to the wish of thinking well ; but he reasons 
solidly and perspicuously upon some of the most 
important p^rts of the divine dispensation, and en- 
deavour^ to fix the belief of his readers in funda- 
mental truths, by such arguments as nothing but 
determined scepticism can reject. I have been 
very deeply gratified in reading these papers, and 
I am happy in having this opportunity of testifying 
my gratification. Could 1 hope also, that my re- 
commendation would have any weight, I would 
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earoestly persuade every one to paruse them who 
requires either to have his doubts saAisfied, or his 
feith quickened by the satisfection of his reason. 

Cumberlatid, indeed, like Johnson> has every 
right to be regarded as a Christian moralist. He 
missed no incidental occasion^ in any of bis wxit* 
ings, to uphold the interests of religion, and be 
employed his pen specifically for the same purpose. 
Besides the papers to la^hich I have just alluded, 
he produced bis pamphlet entitled " A few plain 
reasons why we should believe in Christ, and ad^ 
here to his religion ;'' he wrote also many sermons 
which were preached, and he sometimes employed 
bis leisure hours in versifying the psalms. These 
things should be remembered, and remembered to 
his honour. 

I know not what were Cumberland's notions of 
political liberty; he seems, indeed, to have had 
none that were very precise. In No. 91, of the 
Observer, he regards as " one of the greatest evils 
of the time,"' and " as replete with foreign and 
domestic mischief,'' the right of publishing parlia* 
mentary debates. And why does he think so? 
Because ^^ our orators speak pamphlets, and the 
senate is turned into a theatre.'' An admirable 
reason it must be confessed. If, however, be had 
duly reflected upon the nature of the English con- 
stitution, and upon that reciprocity of understanding 
which ought to exist between the people and their 
representatives, he would have perceived that no 
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mode could be devised better calculated to secure 
that end, tbaa the publicity of fmrliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The nation delegates a trust, a most 
important trust ; and shall it not know how that 
trust has been exercised ? The principles and 
conduct of a member are now examined and un* 
derstood by every man in the kingdom ; and when, 
by a dissolution of the parliament, he is sent back 
to his constituents, they have the power of with- 
holding their votes if he has betrayed their interesti 
smd of electing another in whose integrity they 
can better confide. 

But this could seWom be done, if there were no 
direct channel by which the course of his proceed-- 
ings might be manifested. They could act only 
from vague reports, and would always be liable to 
act with injustice. What is the consequence also 
of this public scrutiny which is thus exercised 
over every member of parliament ? That which 
must ever be productive of the greatest welfare to 
the nation.. The membevs discharge their high 
office with thai consciousness of being watched, 
which often makes a man honest in practice whose 
principles are dishonest. If he have any ambition 
to retain bis station, if he glory in the rank it con- 
fers upon him, and fear to lose it, he will act with 
that circumspection, with that effective integrity, 
(knowing that he acts in the observance of his 
Qonstituents), which, by testifying his value and 
fitness,, may secure to him a continuance of bis 
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post. All this he will be more likely to do, while 
the proceedings of parliament are open to the in- 
spection of the country, than if they were hidden 
from it. Let us not believe that every man had 
that stubborn fidelity of soul which can resist all 
the attacks of temptation, disguised under the 
saucing forms of titles, influence, and wealth, or 
that he will retire uncorruptedfrom a contest, with 
no other compensation than the gratiilations of an 
approving conscience. 

Cumberland^ perhaps, wished that the members 
of parliament should enjoy the same political im- 
munity, the same freedom from controul, the same 
security from reproach and ridicule, which he 
would willingly have claimed for the members of 
Parnassus, and especially for himself; but, in my 
opinion, whenever the day comes that the British 
legislature deliberates with closed doors, that day 
will be the signal for the extinction of British li- 
berty. The great moral engine of public opinion, 
that tribunal to which every public man should 
be amenable, will be destroyed, and on its ruins 
will be erected a mysterious tyranny, which will 
bow down the necks of my countrymen to the 
dust, without, perhaps, perpetrating any overt act 
of despotism, flagrant enough to rouse them to 
resistance. The most dangerous, indeed, of all 
attacks on freedom, are those which imperceptibly 
sap its foundations; where nothing is seen to fall 
till the last support is silently undermined, and 
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the whole fabric rushes to instantaneous destruc- 
tion. 

Among the narrations which are included in 
this work, that of Melissa (Nos. 23 and 24), may 
be distinguished. It is well written, and container 
some natural displ&y of character ; but many parts 
of it seem to have been suggested by Moliere's 
Precieuses Ridicules. 

How easy it is to deliver maxims of prudence, 
but how difficult, sometimes, to adopt them. It 
is amusing, indeed, to observe with what philoso- 
phical apathy, Cumberland councils the actors 
(in No. 29) > to endure the attacks incident to their 
profession, while we remember with how little 
apathy he bore, the attacks incident to his own* 
The whole paper may be pronounced a severe com- 
ment upon his own practice. Why did not he use 
that dignified forbearance which he so vehemently 
recommends ? Why did not he practise that 
principle which he quotes from Tacitus in these 
words : Spreta exolescunt si irascare^ agnita viden^ 
turl and why did he not adopt the judicious ob- 
servation of Addison, as the rule of his own con- 
duct ? The cause may be found in the well known 
replication of the Grecian sage, who, when asked 
what was the easiest thing to do, answered, " To 
give advice/^ 

In conformity with that benevolence of princi- 
ple which led Cumberland to cast a radiance 
round the dramatic characters of an Irishman and 
a Scotchman, he has endeavoured, in the 06- 
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servevi to exalt the depres6€id md persecuted J^^^, 
though he once (as I have instanced) concurred M 
support the degradation in which they were frUak. 
To this object he dev6te9 nine paperft^ and it th^ 
character of Abrahan^ AbrahUmsi hM ejthibked 
an individual endowed with the most ftfUiable and 
attractive qualities. I williligly hope th^f they 
are not imaginary ; but the conclusion Of the 
follow'ing paragraph from his Memoirs^ seems to 
imply that Cumberland found them less deserv- 
ing of his philanthropy than he had fancied them^ 
to be. 

" I take credit to myself/' says he " for 
the character of Abraham Abrahctms^ I wrote 
it upon principle, thinking it high time that 
something should be dorie for a persecuted 
race. I seconded my appeal to the charity of 
mankind by the character of Sheva^ which I co- 
pied from this of Abrahains. The pulbKc priots 
gave the Jews credit for their sensihilityj in ac- 
knowledging my well-intended services ; my 
friends gave me jdy of honorary presents, and 
some even accused me of ingratitude for not mak- 
ing public my thanks of their munificence. I will 
speak plainly on this point ; I do most heartily 
wish they had flattered me with some token, boiV- 
ever small, of which I might have said, this is a 
tribute to my philanthtopy, and delivered it down 
to my children, as my beloved father did to me 
his badge of favour from the citizens of Dublin ; 
but not a word from the lips, not a line did I 
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ever receive from the pen of any Jew, though 
I have found myself in company with many of 
their nation; and in this, perhaps, the gentlemen 
are quite right, whilst I had formed expectations 
that were quite wrong; for if I have said for them 
only what they deserve, why should I be thanked 
for it ? But if I said more, much more, than they 
deserve, can they do a wiser tiling than hold their 
tongues?'* 

There is at least as much asperity as candour in 
the conclusion of this paragraph, and Cumberland 
evidently thought the Jews were bound, by com- 
mon gratitude, to reward their voluntary champion. 
In No. 50, there is an attempt to illustrate 
the modern mode of theatrical criticism, by an 
imaginary inquiry into the tragedy ofOthellOj sup- 
posed to be written the day after its first perform- 
ance. The idea is ingenious, but the merit of 
invention does not belong to Cumberland ; at least, 
a similar conception occurred to another writer, 
aad was reduced to practice some years before the 
appearance of his Ofe^^rrer. 

This writer was Mr. Pinkerton, who published 
some verses in 1782, called " Rimes,*' and which 
he believed to be poetry. The critics thought 
otherwise, however, and told him so ; but he was 
as little qualified to remain tranquil beneath the 
lash as Cumberland could be. By some accident, 
the volume arrived at a second edition, and Mr. 
Pinkerton appeared armed for encouiiter with hi$ 

2F 
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opponents. In his advertisement he calls them 
all dunces, but makes no attempt to prove them 
so ; he utters the filthiest abuse, and deems it hu- 
mour; he dwells v^ith the most offensive egotism 
upon his own praises, and calls it a vindication of 
himself. He does more also. To shame his ene- 
mies, and to convince mankind that they are a race 
of hopeless blockheads, he gives a translation from 
a presumed Greek MS. " reposited in a leaden 
box, and found in an ancient dunghill,'' which 
proves to be a critique upon the first Pythian ode 
of Pindar, and is written with as much vulgarity 
and silliness as Mr. Pinkerton could devise; this 
was to assure the world that modern critics 
wrote with vulgarity and silliness; he supposes, 
also, another critique to have been found (in the 
ruins of Herculaneum, and forming the cover to 
a pie), upon some of Horace's odes written just 
after their production, and distinguished only 
for feeble malice and abortive wit; nay, he 
makes a third discovery, of some critical remarks 
upon Dryden^s ode, which surpass, in all that 
is despicable and insignificant, either of the pre- 
ceding artificial antiquities. If the reader will for* 
give me for polluting my pages with such ineffable 
nonsense, he may be satisfied of what I say by 
reading the following paragraphs, which comprise 
the whole of this bastard progeny of resentnient 
and dullness. It is supposed to be copied from 
a MS. dated May 16, 1701. 
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^' Cryticall Remarques upon Mr. Dry dm s Odd 
called Alexandre's Feiist. By Burnehy Burman^ 
Clarke dffthe Parishe of Cammerwell^ A.M. A.SS^ 
^^^ Abracadabra. Depirofunduclamavii Poete 
nascitur non Jit. Orator Jit non nascitur^ Qua 
masculis tribuuntur mascula sunto f Copied from, 
bookes, 80 am shure they are richt spelt). I quot 
these verses' of the Greeke poette^ Curteoug Reder^ tO' 
shew thee thet I ame not unqtmllifyed for the tasque 
I have taken in hande^ but on the contrarie am em^ 
bued with pulite learninge. 

'' Thispoeme beginneth thus : ' Twa^ at the royal 
feste^ Sfc.' Hon wulgar is this! It resembleth a 
drinking souge. The author seemeth not to knowe 
the difference betwixt an Odd and a Songe^ which 
is as followethcy viz. A long Odd is a short SongCy 
if a long Songe is a short Odd. Now an Odd should 
never be in a common stoile^ but as vie say in an odd 
stoile. Q.E.D. 

*' That lyncy ' so should desert in arms be 
crownedy* is offverie bad example. Ifdesertors be 
crowned^ trew souldiers must be whipt in their place. 
So what is sauce for a gfise is sauce for a gaunder. 

" Happy, happy, happy paire, might have been 
, spaired thus, Happy 3 pair, which would have saved 
wry ting the word happy thyce over. Qu. If i% 
should not be nappy ? 

*^ ' Tifnotheus placed on high,* read PRncHEj} 
on high. For ' flying fingers,' we ought surely to 
rede ^frying fingers.* Annieflying fingers I never 

2 Fg 
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chaunced to see; Frying Jingers are cotmnm in 
playing on a wind instrument such as tlie ancient 
harpe was. 

" * A dragon* s Fiery form helyed the God.* If 
a dragon gave a God the lye /u ocht to have hadde 
his nose pulled^ fiery as he was. 
' ^' In the IV /lahdsaw we reade of slaying the 
slain thrice^ a thing in my judgment not altogether 
pesibiL We likewise^ rede the word ' fallen five 
times over. An egregious ahsurditie! For if a man 
is once fallen he cannot fall again till tie has got 
on his legges. Now legges are hot once mentioned. ' 

" In No. VI. we meet with ghosts^' (Je^ protect 
mee^for as I lyve I saw a ghost last.nyght at Peter 
Haynes*s bame doorj^ ^ that in battle were slayne* 
A ghost slaynef O heaven^ what nonsense/ T/ie 
conclusion is mighty pretiie. BtU upon the whole^ 
this piece is not equal to anie of the noble produC" 
tions of a Mr. Thomas Durfey. Amen.** 

If the reader's disgust do not overpower his be- 
nevolence he will perhaps smile at this harml^s 
and inefficient nonsense: but nothing else can save 
it from utter contempt. Many who are acquainted 
with Mr. Pinkerton's present respectability in 
literature, may be surprised that he was ever ca- 
pable of writing any thing so absurd ; the book 
which contains it is deservedly scarce, and I am 
•willing to believe, therefore, that as a curiosity, my 
'insertion of it in th^se pages will be forgiven. 

It is evident, howiever, thkt when Cumberland 
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employeda similar modeof ridiculing the illiberality 
of modern critics, he bad either adopted it from Mr< 
Pinkerton, or fallen into an accidental coincidence 
of idea with him. Which was the case is not 
worth inquiring: for though he has. succeeded 
better thaq his predecessor, he has left much to be 
done by any ingenious follower.. 

The true mode, as it seems to me, ^n which this 
topic might be humorously enforced, would be to 
seleat :any composition of acknowledged general 
merit, but containing some real deficiencies ; to 
specify these . deficiencies only, without adverting 
to the superior passages; to dwell upon them with 
every aggravation of ridicule and severity ; to ex- 
hibit them as the character of the whole production^ 
and from ihem to pronounce a general opinion of 
the work itself. This would be an accurate picture 
of the common process of contemporary periodical 
criticism : but instead of this Cumberland has ani- 
madverted upon those things which are not faulty, 
and on which censure is bestowed therefore with 
manifest injustice. 

As 1 have not scrupled to quote from Mr. Pin- 
kerton, it will be but justice to Cumberland that 
his treatment of a similar subject should be opposed 
to that writer**: 

" Let us suppose,^' says he, " for a moment, 
that Shakspeare was now an untried poet, and 
opened his career with any one of his be^t plays ; 
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the next morning ushers into the world the fol- 
lowing, or something like the following critique. 

^^ ' Last night was presented, for the first timie^ 
a tragedy called Othello^, or the Moor of Venice^ 
avowedly the production of Mr. William Shak- 
speare the actor. This gentleman^s reputation in 
his profession is of the mediocre sort, and we pre- 
dict that his present tragedy will not add much to 
It in any way. Mediocrihm esse poetis^ the reader 
can supply the rest, — verb. sap. As we profess 
ourselves to be friendly to the players in general, 
we shall reserve our fuller critique of this piece, 
till after its third night ; for we hold it very stuff of 
ike conscience^ (to use Mr. Shakspeare's own words) 
not to war against the poet's muse : though we 
might apply the author's quaint conceit to him- 
self-r- 

* Who steals his purse» steals trash : *tis something ; nothing/ 

** * In this last reply we agree with Mr. Shak- 
speare that 'tis nothings and our philosophy tells 
us ex nihiloj nihil Jit. 

^* * For the plot of this tragedy the most we can 
say is, that it is certainly of t\\e moving sort, for it 
is here and there and every where ; a kind of the- 
atrical hocus pocus; a creature o£ the pye-ball 
breed, like Jacob's muttons, between a. black ram 
and a white ewe. It brought to our mind the 
children's game Qf I love my lov^ with an -4— with 
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this difference only, that the young lady in this 
play loves her love with a B — because he is black. 
"-^Rtsum teneatis? 

" * There is .one lago^ a bloody-minded fellow, 
who stabs men in the dark behind their backs ; 
now this is a thing we hold to be most vile and 
ever to be abhorred. Othello smothers his white 
wife in bed; our readers may think this a shabby 
kind of an action for a general of his high calling ; 
but we beg leave to observe that it shews some 
spirit at least in Othello to attack the enemy in her 
sinrng-qtiarters at once. There was an incident of 
a pocket handkerchiefs which Othello called out 
for most lustily, and we were rather sorry that his 
lady could not produce it, as we might then have 
seen one handkerchief at least employed in the 
tragedy. There was some vernacular phrases, 
which caught our ear, such as where the black 
damns his wife twice in a breath — Oh damn her — 
damn her! which we thought savoured more of 
the language spoken at the door than within the 
doors of the theatre : but when we recollect that 
the author used to amuse a leisure hour with 
calling up gentlemen's coaches after the play was 
over, before he was promoted to take a part in it, 
we could readily account for old habits. Though 
we have seen many gentlemen and ladies kill them- 
selves on the stage, yet we must give the author 
credit for the new way in which his hero puts 
himself out of the world : Othello havinq^smothered 
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his wife, and being taken up by the officers of the 
state, prepares to despatch himself and escape from 
the hands of justice ; to bring this about he begins 
a story about his killing a man in Aleppo, which he 
illustrates, /lar example^ by stabbing himself, and so 
winds up his story and his life in the same mo- 
ment. The author made his appearance in the 
person of one Brabantio, an old man, who makes 
his first entry from a window; this occasioned 
some risibihty in the audience: the part is of 
an inferior kind, and Mr. Shakspeare was 
more indebted to the exertions of his brethren, 
than to his own, for carrying the play through. 
Upon the whole we do not think the passion of 
jealousy, on which the plot turns, so proper for 
tragedy as comedy, and we would recommend to 
the author, if his piece survives its nine nights, to 
cut it down to a farce, and serve it up to the 
public, mic cumd salis, in that shape. After this 
specimen of Mr. William Shakspeare's tragic 
powers, we cannot encourage him to pursue his 
attempts upon Melpomene; for there is a good 
old proverb which we would advise him to bear in 
niind — ne sutar ultra crepidam. If he applies to 
bis friend Ben, he will turn it into English for 
him.''' 

Though this as far surpasses Mr. Pinkerton's 
wit and humour, as Mr. Pinkerton surpasses most 
men in the power of patient and laborious appli- 
cation, it is yet very inferior to what may be done. 
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We have no just exhibition in it of what is really the 
practice of modern criticism, for no newspaper 
writer would discuss the merits of such a tragedy 
as Othello (supposing it to be now first produced),^ 
in this manner. But Cumberland remembered 
what had been said of his tragedies, and in the 
tumult of resentment forgot that he was not a 
Shakspeare. 

Some of the incidental narratives in the Observer 
are pleasingly written ; and Cumberland was ac- 
cused of having taken many of them from Spanish 
authors. The charge, however, he solemnly de- 
nies, and asserts his entire and undiminished. claim 
to every thing in the volumes wHich is not an 
avowed quotation. 

If the Observer be considered ias a body of 
Essays^ upon life, upon manners, and upon liter^^ 
ture, it will shrink in comparison with those pro- 
duced by Steele, by Addison, and by Johnson. 
Cumberland was capable of imagining characters ; 
but he does not seem to have had much power of 
observing those qualities in individuals of which 
character is compounded. That which was ob- 
trusively visible in a man, he could seize and pour- 
tray ; but the less obvious modes of thought, the 
secret bias, the prevailing but obscure motives to 
conduct, were seldom within bis reach. He could 
invent, and give the invention an air of reality : 
upon a slender basis of truth he could engraft an 
agreeable fiction, in which, however, th^ traces 
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of fancy would istill be so discernible that the 
reader never mistook them. 

In this respect, therefore, he was greatly inferior 
to either Steele, Addison, or Johnson. They had 
a quick perception of the follies of mankind, and 
exhibited, without exaggeration, such a picture 
of them as none could mistake, and none could 
view without conviction of its truth. They looked 
abroad upon life, and observed all its various com- 
binations : they studied man and knew the arti- 
fices by which his conduct was obscured. They 
penetrated through that veil which necessity some- 
times, and custom always, impels us to throw round 
our actions, and they disclosed those hidden qua- 
lities which escape the notice of ordinary observa^- 
tioD, but which are recognised with instantaneous 
acquiescence when displayed. 

The want of this power in Cumberland is greatly 
felt by him who reads his essays consecutively; 
for, being restricted in the limits of his excursions, 
by inability to avail himself of what wider research 
would have offered, he is too diffuse upon single 
incidents and characters, as a man who has not 
piany guineas applies one to its utmost variety of 
purposes, 

In l)is literary disquisitions, though always in- 
ferior to Johnson as a critic, he is often very 
pleasing and often equal to Addison. His learn- 
ing, perhaps, sometimes degenerates into pedantry, 
but he who is rich is apt to display his wealth. 
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His critical papers are among the most amusing, 
and he has instituted an ingenious comparison be* 
tween Massinger's Fatal Dowry and Rowe's Fair 
Peniienti in which the brief opinions of Mr. M. 
Mason (Massinger's editor) are enforced by ez- 
ampks pertinently selected. I wish, however, that 
his admiration of Cowper had not excited him to 
an imitation of that nervous and original writer; 

In his characters he sometimes exhibited living 
individuals. I have already alluded to his in- 
troduction of Johnson ; and in the same number, 
I imagine his actress to be Mrs. Siddons. Gorgon^ 
the self-conceited painter of the deformed and 
terrible, (No. 98), was probably meant for Fuseli : 
but if so, there is more willingness to wound than 
power. 

There is nothing in these papers by which the 
most delicate reader can be displeased, which is a 
praise that cannot be wholly given either to the 
Spectator or Guardian, whose zeal to reform cer- 
tain exposures of the female person often led them 
to illustrations not exactly within the limits of 
decency. This commendation I bestow the niora 
willingly upon Cumberland, because the practice 
of such decorum was not habitual in him, for in 
some of his writings he only needed to employ s^ 
corresponding licentiousness of expression to ran^ 
with the corrupters of public morals. 

I regret that he has asserted his claim to purity 
of style, with so much confidence as the following 
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sentence iniplies. *^ If my critics/' say» he, " be 
not too candid I am encpuraged to belijeve, that iqj 
these volumes ; of Henry and in those of the Ob- 
server^ I have succeeded in wbiat I laboured to 
effect. with all my care^ a ^im/i/e, eledr, harmonious 
style; which, taken as a model, may be followed 
without leading the noviciate either iiito turgidity 
or obscurity, holding a middle tone of period,niei- ' 
ther swelling into high flown metaphor, nor sinking 
into ipel^ant aii4:iM(clai^ical rusticity. Whether 
or not-I-haveiv*ucceededi 1 certainly have at- 
tempted tp reform and purify my native language 
from certain false pedantic prevalencies, which 
were much in fashion when I first became a writer: 
I dare not gay with those, whose flattery might 
mislead me, that I have accomplished what I aimed 
at, but if I have done something towards it, I may 
say with Pliny, — *' Ppsieris an aliqua cura nostril 
nescio. Nos eerie m^emurut sit aliqtui; nan dicam 
ingenio; id enim supeixbum ; sed studio^ sed labor e^ 
sed reverentiapasterorum" 

The secret consciousness of success is concealed 
with too Irttle artifice in this passage. . He affects 
to doubt, what he strongly believed, and his modest 
humility is no other than a gentle invitation to the 
world to force upon him the truth which he seems 
to. question with so much simplicity and candour. 
I confess I should 'have preferred an open and un- 
equivocal declaration of what I think his real senti- 
me{its were, to this prudish coquetry, this coy 
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frisking about the subject, like ayoung girl who pro- 
tests that nobody ^Jjall kiss her ,and struggles against 
the attempt only that it may be ui^ed with greater 
briskness. The obvious import of the paragraph 
is this; that Cumberland reformed our style, by 
writing, himself, in a A* simple, clear, and harmo- 



nious'' manner. 



But, 1 have already observed, that in aim- 
ing at simplicity and ease, he too commonly fell 
into m^nness and imbecility : and as he has chosen 
to refer to the Observer as the criterion of his own 
assumption, from the Observer I will select the 
proofs of mine. 

A style that is clear, simple, and harmonious, 
must neither be debased by colloquial phrases nor 
involvedin its sentences till aninextricaWeconfusion 
pervades them. Its clearness or perspicuity will 
depend upon a skilful use of precise and definite 
terms judiciously collocated. The writer must 
fully comprehend himself before he can be com- 
prehended by others, and he'must distinctly weigh 
the inipoft of the words -he employs. He w ill then 
be intelligible. ' 

Simplicity arises from many of those cir- 
cumstances which constitute perspicuity, but in 
addition to what exclusively belongs to the latter, 
must be added a lucid construction of the sen- 
tences and of each subordinate member. All ex- 
pletives must be rejected, all implication of distinct 
propositions, and all endeavours at point, antithesis 
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or specious glitter. The words should be verna- 
cular, as far as possible, and seldom such as are 
removed from familiar use, yet not degenerating 
into those that are colloquiaK The employment 
of all figurative modes of composition is hostile 
to simplicity, which aims, or should aim, at com- 
municating ideas with easy and unconstrained 
elegance. 

Harmony in writing results partly from the prac- 
tice of these methods, and partly from the influ- 
ence of a correct ear, to which the slightest disso- 
nance is offensive* To effect an harmonious style, 
much attention must be paid to the disposition of 
the sentences : they must neither be broken with 
uniform brevity, nor expanded into tedious pro- 
lixity ; a skilful intermixture is what should be 
attempted. Nor, if we would write harmoniously, 
must we disdain to watch the position even of sin- 
gle words, according to which it will greatly de-» 
pend whether a sentence reads with graceful flu-* 
ency, or halts upon the tongue with an irregula- 
rity of cadence. Minute as these things may ap- 
pear, they must not be beneath his attention who 
aims at producing an harmonious style. 

In all these requisites, I know no English writer 
who has approached nearer to the perfection of 
them than Goldsmith. Of him alone, perhaps, it 
may be said, that his style is harmonious without 
affectation, easy without weakness, and perspi- 
cuous without vulgarity. My opinion of his die- 
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tjoQ I have given on a recent occasion*, and will 
repeat it here, if an author may be allowed to 
quote from himself ; of which, however, the prac- 
tice of the age gives precedent. 

" In the structure of his sentences he has greater 
harmony, and greater variety than Addison. In 
his language he is more scrupulous. He does not 
offend so often by colloquial phrases or obsolete 
combinations. His prose is not so feeble, nor so 
coldly regular. In felicity of expression, when in- 
tended to convey a plain and simple jdea, or a 
natural emotion of common minds, he is, perhaps, 
unequalled. 

" A very conspicuous merit of Goldsmith's 
prose is the lucid arrangement of his sentences. — 
Every word and every period appear to be just 
where they ought to be. We have no evidence 
that he composed slowly, or that he laboured much 
to correct what he had once written : and such 
perspicuity of ai*rangement is, therefore, the more 
remarkable in a man whose ideas in conversation 
were so perplexed and so confused. 

" Harmony, simplicity, clearness, and propri- 
ety, in relation to the matter^ are the predominant 
qualities of Goldsmith's general style ; but as he 
was also capable of elevation, I. may add to the 
above, occasional dignity and energy of language. 

• In " The Contemplatist : aseriet of Essays upon Morals and Litera- 
ture." 1810. 
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As a model to be studied, I should prefer it to 
Addison's, for it is more pure." 

How remote Cumberland's practice was from 
his own opinion, let me now proceed to shew. I 
shall hot enter into minute illustrations of his 
errors, but select such as will testify for them- 
selves. 

I have already mentioned the singularly involved 
paragraph with which the Observer commences, 
and which certainly ought not to have been found 
in the pages of a writer who aspired to harmony 
and perspicuity of style. Nor ought the following 
to belong to him who believed that he wrote with 
purity and simplicity. 

" 1 am anxious that I may neither make my 
iirst advances with the stiff grimace of a dancing- 
master, nor with the too familiar air of a self 4m' 
portant:' (No. 1.) 

To the introduction of new terms, when unne- 
cessary, every lover of the language should oppose 
himself. If all writers are to be allowed that ca- 
pricious innovation, where will the influx stop, 
and when will the language be fixed } Our dic- 
tionaries, like our almanacks, must be annual, 
while this laxity is tolerated. 

" Several of our diurnal essayists have contrived, 
under the veil of fiction, to hook in something re- 
commendatory of themselves." (No. 3.) 

" I was the more disgusted, when 1 perceived 
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that by the nonsensical zigzaggery of the road, 
&c/' (No. 40 

Are these the phrased of a man distinguished for 
simplicity and harmony of style ? 

In the following sentence the word tawdry is 
employed as synonimous with meretricious; a 
sense which it has not in any writer whom I should 
regard as an authority^ but one in which Cumber- 
land frequently employs it* 

" I mean trials for adultery, the publishers df 
which are not content with setting down every 
thing t;e9*6a^em from their short-hand records, which 
the scrutinizing necessity of law draws out by 
pointed interrogatory, but they are also made to 
allure the curiosity of the passenger by taiodry en- 
gravings, in which the heroine of the tale is^ dis- 
played in effigy, and the most indecent scene of 
her amours selected as an eye-trap to attract the 
youth of both sexes ; and by debauching the mo- 
rals of the rising generation, keep up the stock in 
trade, and feed the market with fresh cases for the 
commons, and fresh supplies- for the retailers- of 
indecency/' 

I have extracted the whole of this passage, be- 
cause the censure which it conveys is' as applica-' 
ble now, as it could possibly have been when 
Cumberland Wrote it. I fear, indeed, it is more* 
so. No liian can walk the streets of this metropo-- 
lis withput shuddering as he beholds the violation 
of public decency and morals in those Wretches' 

SG 
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who earn a disgraceful livelihood by publishing 
circumstantial accounts of all trials th^t relate to 
the most abhorred of human crimes* Nay, they 
are not satisfied with s.uch opportunities $|$ th^ 
present guilt of individuals affords ; they rummage 
into the records of adultery and vice — they drag to 
light the forgotten memorials <rf past infeitty — ^tbey 
decorate them with flagitious ornaments — and the^ 
expose them to sale with a daring contempt of ^U 
decorum. Their transgressions continue without 
reproof or punishment, and our wives and daugh? 
ters are polluted by the readiest channel of conta-r 
mination, as they walk along the public streets ; 
the ignorant are initiated into depmvity ; and the 
imwary are seduced to the consciousness of of* 
fences, which, from knowing, they soon tl^ari^per^ 
baps to perpetrate. 

Oprocere^ censore opus est, an haruspice nobis ? 

We. have aqooqg us a self-constituted society, 
who have distinguish^ themselves by many en- 
croachments upon the humbter copaforts ojF the 
poor, without daring to attack the strong holds oC 
the rich : they have excited very general indigna- 
tion and contempt by the fanatic zeal with which 
they seek to oppress the unresisting, and drag 
petty delinquents to the bar of justice, while their 
sanctity of heart does not rouse then) to arrest the, 
career of haughty and patrician vice ; they have, 
visited, with their terrors, the barber's shop and the 
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apple-Stalls of defenceless old women; Bay> they 
have fulminated their anathemas against the inde^r 
cencies of sculpture, and have commanded the na« 
kedness of chubby boys at the door c^a anuff^shop 
to be cloathed. These things they have done with 
an acrimonious perseverance which a better causa 
might have dignified, if indeed any cause can dig- 
nify the use of hired spies, who fawn about their 
victims only to betray them. I have long wished 
then^ a better office, after having first wished 
them extinct, as I ever must every species of in- 
quisitorial tyranny; and n9W I propose one to 
them. There is no one who would not rejoice if 
tbey exerted their power to suppress these most 
offensive nuisances ; if tb^ shielded, from contS'* 
mination, the minds of youth and the innocency of 
virtue ; and if they punished with deserved seve- 
rity beings whose conduct no punishment, per- 
haps, can adequately reach. Let them do this, 
and merit the applause of every good man ; let them 
continue their petty vexations, and receive the 
contempt of every liberal one. 

In returning to my illustration of Camber- 
laiid's verbal inaccuracies, I must observe that I 
have omitted to specify those negligences which 1 
had already animadverted on in examining the 
W^i Indian, as the repetition would be useless ; 
and I hdve also omitted the enumeration of many 
others, because I do not wish to load my pages 
with the easiest, and perhaps the meanest, of all 
S G2 
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critical exertion. Yet, having entered upon the 
office, I must discharge it with what brevity and 
propriety I can. 

In Number 21, I find another innovation (the 
verb to locate,) which Cumberland has employed 
on various occasions in the course of his writings. 
We do not want it, however ; and I reckon it there- 
fore a superfluous violation of the standard terms 
of the language^ 

" An arch fellow brought b furious large fir ap- 
ple to the famous lawyer, &c/' (No* 52.) 

Cumberland could not have supported this 
vulgar use of the epithet furious^ by any autho- 
rity : but I will not say as much of the follow- 
ing term, though it is unequivocally mean and 
colloquial. 

- " He began to turn over all the resources of his 
invention for some h^ppy fetch.'' (No- 88.) 

I find so few of Cumberland's sentences con- 
structed with harmony or perspicuity, that in se- 
lecting one or two in support of my assertion, I 
need be at no other trouble than to open the vo- 
lume, and copy the first that presents itself. The 
fact is, that to me his style appears remarkable for 
a peculiar looseness and obscurity ; and he seems, 
when he began a sentence, never to have known how 
he should end it, but to have continued writing till, 
he found himself at the conclusion of a paragraph, 
or of an idea* They certainly are not artificially 
composed ; they resemble rather the desultory in- 
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coherence of conversation, where a man chats at 
his ease, excogitates an opinion and tells it, with 
what periphrasis, and pauses, and tautologies, indo- 
lence or necessity may force upon him. But how 
different from this were the polished periods of 
Goldsmith, and how preferable the energetic ones 
of Johnson. 

In the following paragraph (actually selected 
without any seeking,) the reader will have a com- 
plete exemplification of every thing that I have 
said. I shall put in italics all that is superfluous, 
or otherwise liable to censure. 

^^ I must not omit to tell yo?/, that to my infinite 
comfort it turned out, that my precautions after the 
death of the Monk were effectual for prevent- 
ing any mischief to the head of my family, who 
still preserves his rank, title, and estate, unsus- 
pected ; and although I was outlawed bj/ name^ 
time hath now wrought such a change in my per- 
son, and the affair hath so died away in metis me-^ 
mories^ that I trust I am in security from any fu- 
ture machinations in that quarter: still I hold it 
just to my family, and prudent towards myself, to 
continue my precautions ; upon the little fortune 
I. raised in Smyrna, with some aids I have occa- 
sionally received from the head of our house, who 
is my. nephew, and several profitable commissions 
f<* the sale of Spanish wool, I live contentedly, 
though humbly, as you see, and I have besidea 
wherewithal (blessed be God 1) to be of some use 
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use and assistance to my fellow-creatutea/' — 
(No. 44.) 

All the words which are in italics, might have 
been omitted, without any injury to the meaning 
of the author, as he wrote the paragraph. Its fee-^ 
ble protraction, its involution of clauses, and un* 
skilful construction, are sufficiently evident : but^ 
to make it more so, (as I do not hold it a very daring 
undertaking to attempt a verbal improvement of 
Cumberland,) I will now shew with what brevity 
and force the same ideas might have been commu- 
nicated. This will be the true test, both of the 
thing itself, and of my competency to dispute that 
excellence in writing which Cumberland assumed 
to himself. 

^^ I must not omit to tell, that, to my infinite 
comfort, my precautions, after the monk^s death, 
effectually prevented any mischief to the head of 
my family, who still preserves, unsuspected, his 
rank, title, and estate. I was outlawed ; but time 
has wrought such a change in my person, and the 
affair has so died away, that I trust I need fear no 
future machinations from that quarter ; but I hold 
it just to my family, and prudent towards myself, 
to continue my precautions. • Upon the little for- 
tune which I raised in Smyrna, with some aids I 
have occasionally received from my nephew, who 
is the head of our house, and several profitable 
commissions for the sale of Spanish wool, I live 
contentedly, though, as you see, humbly« I have 
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enoiigk faowe^ner (and Messed be God I) td be of 
some oisesistaiice to my fellow*cre8(Jtures/' 

Let the reader judge. I have not censured 
with vague and ^neral accusation : I have sub- 
stantiated lay aflinnations. I have done more: 
I iMtve endeavoured to shew how the errors I con- 
demn might have been avoided : I have provoked 
a comparison) in which I do not expect success, 
because I have fnit it in every n^an's power to de^ 
prive me of it by a simple denial, without the ne« 
cessity of supporting it by evidence. 

One more example of a sentence expanded to a 
paragraph, and I have done. 

'^ I must, therefore, again and again^ iiisist 
upon it, that there are two sides to every argu<^ 
ment, and that it is the natural and unalienable 
right of man to be heard in suppcnrt of his opinion^ 
he having first lent a patient ear to the speaker, 
who maintains sentiments that oppose that opinion: 
I do humbly apprehend that an overbearing voice^ 
and noisy volubility of tongue, are proofe of a very 
underbred* fellow ; and it is with regret I see so* 
ciety too frequently disturbed in its most delecta** 
ble enjoyments, by this odious character: I do 
not see that any man hath a right, by obligation or 
otherwise, to lay me under a necessity of think- 
ing exactly as he thinks; though I admit that 
' from the fulness of the heart the tongue speak* 

* Where could Cumberland have found this tenn ? Not in any writer 
ot acknowledged authority. 
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eth/ I do not admit any superior pretensions it 
hath to be Sir Oracle from the fulness of the poc- 
ket/' (No. .84,) 

I have forborne here' to put in italics the same 
circumlocutions and .defects which I noticed in 
-the former extract; nor shall I weary the reader 
by recapitulating :it in what I naay consider a bet- 
ter mode of construction. Such minuteness is not 
now necessary. It is evident, however, that to a 
sentence thus copiously diffused, there seems no 
necessary limit, except the termination of the pa- 
per itself, or the accidental division of a paragraph* 
It may be amusing to see how some of the writers, 
of the seventeenth century;, excelled in thut kind 
of harmony and clearness of style. The following 
example is from a man, of no mean note in his own 
or the present age. 

^* A second defect, much contributing to the 
public detriment, by the nourimprovement of scho- 
lars when they are well trained in the university, 
and fit to be transplanted out of those nurseries, 
{that being set thinner they may spread widerj 
grow bigger, and bear much more fruit,) is the 
want of public care and patrociny to prefer and 
dispose of them so as may be most agreeable to 
their abilities; many times their modesty much 
curbs their activity, (like ears of corn and boughs 
of trees, the more loaden, the more hidden and- 
dejected,) and being wholly destitute of such 
friepds and relations as might put them forward,^ 
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they have this to answer any that ask why they 
stand still till the ninth hour of the day, because 
no man hath hired them^ or set them on work, or 
preferred them ; besides this, the swarms or les- 
ser fray of other meaner scholars, who have but a 
little tincture of learning in comparison, and who, 
like barnacles or Solerne geese, too soon drop off 
from the university, betaking themselves to coun- 
try cures, according as their necessities compel 
them; these so forestal the markets of parochial 
litings and church preferments, gaining by their 
obsequiousness and adherencies, the favour and 
friendship of such patrons as have any thing worth 
acceptance in their dispose, that many other good 
scholars are left to superannuate in their solitudes, 
to be confined to their muses everlastingly, as if 
their eai*s had been bored through and fixed to the 
college gates or study doors : as Democritus, ju- 
nior, most elegantly and pathetically deplores this 
dereliction of rare men in the university, which 
makes the muses melancholy, and depriving both 
merit and reward, and the public of that good 
which these men might do as master builders 
in God's temple/* (Bishop Gauden*s Life of 
Hooker.) 

When a man gets to the.end of a sentence like 
this, betakes time to breathe, and consider whe- 
ther he comprehends what he has been reading ; 
he retraces the intricate confusion, and finds no- 
thing to compensate for its obscurity, but the flow- 
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en of a rich imagination, which, though scattered 
about in quaint devices, refresh the mind and gra* 
tjfy the eye. No one, however, ever thought of 
pr$ising such a style for its harmony or per- 
spicuity. 

I should not have pursued this inquii'y into the 
defects of Cumberland's diction, had he not in- 
4:^utiously intimated his belief that it was fiaultless. 
When he expressed his opinion that it was a mo- 
del which could not mislead ; that it was simple, 
«lear, and harmonious ; and that it was neither in- 
elegant nor unclassical, I thought it my duty to 
examine his pretensions, and to ascertain their va- 
lidity. I have done so: and though I have found 
his practice greatly beneath his own opinion of its 
excellence, I am willing to believe him sincere, 
when he professed that his object had been, all his 
life, to " reform and purify his native language/' 
The task, however, was beyond his power. He 
has met the common fate of those who labour 
to effect simplicity of style : he is too often mean 
and colloquialj when he thinks he is writing with 
simplicity and elegance. The happy medium 
between that and turgidity is seldom attained.—* 
Cumberland certainly missed it. 

Yet, though I should never venture to propose 
his conspositions as a model for imitation, I am not 
unconscious that he has written, in general, with 
fluency and plainness. He seldom endeavours 
after ornaments; and I imagine it w^ because he 
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kneiff he could not reach them, for when he does 
strive, it is rarely with success. His prose is 
equable and familiar, and seldom rises beyond a 
very ordinary level. I have examined it with a 
minuteness of verbal criticisin to which I should 
have been tempted by no other motive than his as- 
sumption of such perfection as I knew it did not 
possess : and I now close my remarks upon the 
Observer^ with observing, that it has a feir claim 
to maintain its station among the embodiad essay- 
ists of the country, ^nd that the name of its au- 
thor will be known to posterity rather by this than 
by any other of his productions. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Cumberland's inconsistency in his own statements 
about himself. — An apt quotation from La Fo^- 
TAm^i:. -^Observations upon the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Hayley and Cumberland respecting 
the life of Romney. — Produces the tragedy of 
the Carmelite. — Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble. — Examination of the Carmelite. — 
Cumberland commemorates his friendship for 
Sir Jaim(es Bland Burges, Mr, Sharp, and 
Mr. Rogers.— ^Some advice to the latter gen- 
tleman on his poetical powers. — Cumberland's 
daughter declines the interference of these three 
gentlemen in arranging her father's posthumous 
papers. 

The inconsistencies into which Cumberland is 
sometimes betrayed, in speaking of himself, shew 
with how little certainty any man can hope to 
preserve the truth even with the most reve- 
rential regard for its sanctity. When we write 
of others, we are in danger of listening too wil- 
lingly to the voice of envy which whispers in our 
ears, that censure is but justice; when we write 
of ourselves, we are exposed to the attacks of every 
passion, that can obscure the perception of truth 
and mislead the judgment. La Fontaine has intro- 
duced one of his tales with some lines of profound 
sagacity on this topic : 
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Je soupocmne fortune histone, 
^uaiid le heros en est Tauteur ; 
L'amour propre et la vaine gloire 
Rendent souvent Vhomme vantenr. 
On fiut toi^ours si bi^n son compte 
Qu'on tire de Vhonneur detout ce qu'on raconte. 

• At page 188 of this workj the readet tvill find 
thai I have adverted to a contradictidn in Cumber-^ 
land's statement of his mode of study; I have 
there quoted his words, in which he says, *' that 
in all his hours of study, it had been his object, 
through life, so to locate himself as to have little or 
nothing to distract his attention;*' and I con- 
trasted this declaration with the manner in which 
he confesses that he wrote his comedy of The 
Brothers. But the confusion is still increased in 
the second volume of his Memoirs, p. 204, where, 
speaking of the ease with which he composed at 
any hour, or in any place, he affirms that " he had 
never been accustomed to retire to his study for 
silence and meditation ; in fact, his book room, at 
Tunbridge Wells, was occupied as a bed room, 
and what books he had occasion to consult he 
brought down to the common sitting room, where, 
in company with his wife and family, (neither in- 
terrupting them, nor interrupted by them), he 
wrote the Observer, or whatever else he had in 
hand/' 

Let the reader reconcile this contrariety of rela- 
tion as he can ; to me it seems the effect either of 
negligence, of defective memory, or of a momen- 
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tary desire, at one timej to BMveme all the solem- 
nity of studious retirement^ and at another, to 
affect that easy fertility of thought which nothing 
can obstruct. 

Some little controversy having existed between 
Mr. Hayley aad Cumberlaad, respecting the life 
of Romney, I shall here briefly advert to it. 

la bis Memoirs, Cumberland bafr givea a s^hort 
chaoraeter of Romney, and has drawn ai parallel be- 
tween himf and Reynolds, His opinion of him 
seems to have been something lesa^than Mr. Hay- 
ley's, who appears to have contemplated his 
friend with an enthusiasm approaching to venera- 
tioir. In hi»Ufe of Romney, recently published, 
he enters into a laboured defence of him, and 
omits no opportunity, in the progressf of his narra- 
tive, to shield him from what he considers as the. 
injurioua aspersions of Cumberland. Where the^ 
truth lies I cannot determine ; but Mr. Hayley, 
seems to me to be too often the apologist rather . 
than the biographer of Romney. His failings 
were in his memory, and the great eSbrt of his 
pen seems to have been to cover them from 
public inspection. 

Cumberland, who probably loved the man as 
well as Mr. Hayley could do, wrote with 
less reserve, told what he thought, and told, per- 
haps, the truth. When Romney died he gav0 a 
brief sketch of his life and character in the Euro- 
pean Magazine. To this Mr* Hayley freljuently 
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sdludes in hb late publication, but it is seldom for 
any oth^ purpose than to dispute its veracity. 
He does it, however, without any offensive aspe<^ 
rity of language or insinuation, which indeed 
would have been ill-bestowed upon a man who 
had proved one of Romney's earliest friends, by 
endeavouring to bring him before the public at 
a time when his own diffidence made him shrink 
from all attempts to force himself iato popularity. 

Mr. Hayley sometimes quibbles, however, in his 
friend's dqfence. Cumberland had said that Rom- 
ney's was an " inglorious grave,*' because he died 
and was buried in a remote part of England. To this 
epithet Mr. Hayley objects. ** Surely," says he, 
" the talents and the virtues of our departed friend 
were sufficient to dignify any sepulchre, in which 
it could be his destiny to rest.*' There may be 
much subtlety in this position ; but if the ashes 
of a great man confer dignity upon the spot that 
contains them, all monumental honours are but 
superfluous violations of that dignity. Had Alex- 
ander been entombed in a dunghilU or Shakspeare 
quietly inurned beneath a common sewer, man- 
kind would have consented to hold both places in 
veneration ; but their dignity would have existed 
only in the minds of those who, like Mr. Hayley, 
confound two notions essentially distinct. 

I have already mentioned that Cumberland dedi- 
cated his two " Odes'* to Romney, which were 
an unequivocal te&tinjony of his friendship for the 
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man, and his admiration of the artist./ .Nor was 
this the only proof he gave. The following lines 
contain an elegant tribute to both : 

*' When Gothic ra^e had put the arts to flighty 
And wrapt the world in universal night. 
When the dire northern swarm with seas of hlood, 
Had drown'd creation in a second flood. 
When all was void, disconsolate and dark, 
Rome in her ashes found one latent spark, 
She, not unmindful of her ancient name, 
Nurs'd her last hope, and fed the sacred flame } 
Still as it grew, new streams of orient light 
Beam'd on the world, and cheer'd the faintitig sight ; < 
Rous'd from the tomhs of the illustrious dead. 
Immortal science rear'd her mournful head ; 
And mourn she shall, to time's extremest hour, 
The dire effects of Omar*8 savage power. 
When rigid Amrou's too ohedient hand 
Made Alexandria hlaze at his command j 
Six months he fed the sacrilegious flame 
With the stor*d volumes of recorded fame : 
There died all memory of the great and good. 
Then Greece and Rome were finally suhdu'd. 

Yet monkish ignorance had not quite efikc'd 
All that the chissel wrought, the pencil trac'd ; 
Some precious reliques of the ancient hoard. 
Or happy chance, or curious search restored ; 
The wond'ring artist kindled as he gaz'd. 
And caught perfection from the work he prais'd. 

Of painters, then the celebrated race. 
Rose into fame with each attendant grace ; 
Still, as it spread, the wonder-dealing art 
Improv'd the manners and reform'd the heart : 
Darkness dispersed, and Italy became 
Once more the seat of elegance and fame. 

Late, very late, on this sequester'd isle. 
The heav'n descended art was seen to smile ; 
Seldom she came to this storm-beaten coast. 
And short her stay, just seen, admir'd, and lost . 
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Reynolds at length, her fflvourite suitor, bore 
The blushing^ stranger to his native shore ; 
He by no mean, no selfish motives sway'd 
To public view held forth the liberal maid, 
Caird his admiring countrymen around. 
Freely declared what raptures he had found ; 
Told them that merit would alike impart 
To him or them a passage to her heart. 
Rous*d at the call, all came to view her charms, 
All pressM, all strove to clasp her in their arms ; 
See Cbctts, and Dance, and Getinsborough seize the spoil ; 
And ready Mortimer that laughs at toil ; 
Crown'd with fresh roses graceful Humphry stands^ 
While beauty grows immortal from his hands ; 
Stubbsy like a lion, springs upon his prey. 
With bold eccentric PTrighi, that hates the day : 
Familiar Zqffany, with comic art. 
And FFest, great painter of the human hearts 
These, and yet more unnam'd, that to our eyes 
Bid lawns, and groves, and tow'ring mountains rise. 
Point the bold rock, or stretch the bursting sail. 
Smooth the calin sea, or drive th' impetuous gale : 
Some hunt 'midst fruit and flowery wreaths for fame. 
And Elmer springs it in the feathered game. 
Apart, and bending o^er the the azure tide, 
With heavenly Contemplation by his side, 
A pensive artist stands-— in thoughtful mood. 
With downcast looks he eyes the ebbing flood : 
No wild ambition swells^his temperate htort, 
Himself as pure, as patient as his art. 
Nor sullen sorrow, nor intemperate joy. 
The even tenour of his thoughts destroy. 
An undistinguish*d candidate for lame. 
At once his country's glory and its shame; 
Rouse, then, at length, with honest pride inspir*d, 
Jiomney, advance ! be known, and be admired." 

In 1784! Cumberland produced his tragedy, of 
the Carmelite. This drama, when published, he 
dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, and in his * Menmrs 

2 H 
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he repeats the obligations he was iinder to that 
matchless actress, then in the day-spring of her 
fame, and the full bloom of all her talents ; now, 
no less excellent, but shortly to withdraw from 
the eyes of applauding multitudes. He men- 
tions, likewise, the assistance which her btother, 
Mr. Kemble, gave to the performance, who was, 
at that time, says he, " in the full stature and 
complete maturity of one of the finest forms that 
probably was ever exhibited upon a public stage/' 
He too is still among us, nor is there any promise 
of a successor when he shall see fit to retire. He 
has trod the stage for many yeai^s, during which he 
has gone beyond all, rivalry ; nor do I know the 
actor now living, whom I could wish to see in any 
of those characters which I have hitherto seen in 
Mr. Kemble*s hands. His range is not so wide as 
Garrick's, and they who remember that performer, 
may think, perhaps, that he does not always reach 
the same perfection in the same characters, but 
this is an invidious comparison. Compare Mr. 
Kemble with his theatrical contemporaries, and 
who among them can match him at all points ? 

I pay this tribute to his excellence very wil- 
lingly, for I have often been delighted with the 
display of it. Oncey such a testimony might have 
been liable to the imputation of friendly partiality : 
but Mr. Kemible kno^s that no such imputation 
can now exist ; and / hope he knows why it can- 
not. For me to tell the cause would seem too 
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much like offiering an opportunity for its re- 
moval. 

It was a natural transition in Cumberland, ^fter 
commemorating the talents of such an actress and 
such an actor, to turn, with some asperity, to that 
degrading folly which once led countless crowds 
to gaze upon, and applaud, the boyish exhibitions 
of an unformed youth. Him too, I saw, but never 
with satisfaction. I could have endured him as a 
child of very commeiidable acquirements, but 
when I saw the ideas and language of Shakspeare 
committed to his charge, when I heard him whin- 
ing out the accents of love, without passion, or 
vociferating the boisterousness of rage, without 
the capability of feeling what he uttered ; when I 
beheld him vainly striving to pourtray the inmost 
workings of the heart, by cold and artificial mi- 
micry, I turned disgusted from the profanation, 
and lamented that degeneracy of public taste, or 
that voracious appetite fw novelty, which could 
patiently endure any thing so preposterous. The 
delusion, howevier, is gone by ; but it was one that 
fully justified the sarcastic acrimony of Cumber- 
land, of a man who had lived through the brightest 
period of our theatrical history, and had seefn and 
was still seeing those performers whom taste 
and nature had fashioned to a high degree of 
excellence. 

It is amusing to observe the pertinacity with 
which Cumberland told his literary sorrows and 

2H2 
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afflictions. Iii the prologue to the Cdrmelite^ I 
find him again lamenting the hardships he endured 
in the following lines: 

** Yet bold the bard, to mount ambition's wave^ 
And launch his wit upon a watery f^ve ; 
Sharp critic rocks beneath him lie in wait, 
And envious quicksands bar the muses' straight \ 
Wild o'er his head Detraction's billows break; 
Doubt chills his heart, and terror pales his cheek ; 
Hungry and faint what cordials caii he bring 
FVom the cold nymph of the Pierian spring ? 
What stores collect from bare Parnassus' head» 
Where blooms no vineyard, where no beeves are fed 1 
And great Apollo's laurels, which impart 
Fame to his head, are famii^e to his heart«" 

Did he believe that his lot would be softened by 
this querulousness ; or that his enemies would aim 
a weaker blow because h^ smarted from the 
wound ? 

' Of this tragedy it gives me pleasure to speak 
.with more commendation than I could bestow 
upon the Battle of Hastings ^ The language is 
commonly chaste, the images often poetical, and 
the sentiments dignified and pathetic. He seems 
to have rectified his notions of tragic composition, 
and to have discovered that Melpomene does not 
•always strut, but sometimes walks with graceful 
.ease and sober dignity. There is an even tenor in 
the diction : it rarely rises into bombast, or sinks 
into meanness and imbecility. Perhaps the only 
exception to this opinion may be fpubd in the fol- 
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lowing sentence, in which I find both rant and. 
antirclimax : 

*' Then, then the moon, by whose pale light you struck, 

Turn'd fiery red, and from her angry orb 

Darted conta^oua 8iek9ess on the earth ; 

The planets in their courses shriek'd for horror ; 

Heav'n dropt maternal tears— OA / art thou come ?** 

The action of tragedy is one th^t sufficiently 
interests the spectator, but it is conducted with 
too little art. Had jS^. Valori concealed his secret 
till the last, (and his premature disclosure of it 
has no influence upon the events), the surprise 
had been greater, and the mind would have sympa-^ 
thised more intensely with the feelings o^ Matilda^ 
It is the general defect of Cumberland in his plays, 
that he does not preserve the developement of the 
plot sufficiently, without anticipation ; he affords 
too many occasional glimpses in the progress of the 
action, of how. it is-to terminate ; and as his dra-i 
*raas have little else but intrigue to support or 
recommend them, for he rarely aims at the delinea- 
tion of character, or the exhibition of prevailing 
follies, it may be pronounced epiinently injudicious 
in him to rob them of that interest which the ob- 
scurity of an intricate fable artfully maintained 
infallibly creates* 

The characters in this play, which require any 
notice,, are those of St. Valori^ Matilda^ and Mont- 
gomeri. St^ Valori is drawn with many pleasing 
qualities ; but Matilda is the person who chiefly 
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occupies our attention. Cumberland formed this 
character entirely for the display of Mrs. Sid- 
dons' powers, as he has avowed, in his dedication 
to that actress ; and he gave her all that dignity, 
pathos, heroic honour, and corofmandtng virtue, 
which she was so eminently qualified to exhibit. 
Montgomeri is invested with all that can excite 
esiteem; he is brave, gen^rous^ noble, and pious. 
The mystery of bis birth increases the interest of 
his character^ and affords a happy opportunity for 
the display of maternal feelings in Matilda. 

Hildebrand is pourtrayed merely as a guilty 
aftiassin, and neither the discovery which absolves 
him frcmi the heaviest part of bis crime, /nor his 
repentant death awakens much emotion in the 
mind. 

Mrs. Siddons spoke the epilogue to this tragedy. 
It was written by Cumberland, and the last six 
lines are made to express her own gratitude in* 
stead of the author's* They were these : 

*' But let no satyrist tcnieh my lips mill g&l}. 
Lips from which none but grateful words shall fall. 
Can I forget ?-^But I must here be dumb^ 
So vast my debt« I cannot count the sun ; 
Words would but fail me, and I claim no art, 
I boast no eloquence^>but of the heart. 

About the time when the Carmelite (certainly 
the best of his tragedies) was performed, Cumber- 
land again took up the arms of controversy, and 
encountered with them the Bishop of Llandaff, 
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" one of the ^lest scholars/' aays he, " iand fiaest 
writers in the kingdom/' The bishop had pub- 
hshed a proposal for equalising the revenues of the 
hierarchy and dignitaries of the church established. 
This proposal Cumberland opposed, and he 
thought " h? had the bestpf the argument/' I 
doubt, however, if any naan could hav^ the best of 
an argument v^fhich gainss^yed a proposition so 
equi^^bl? ai^d l?eneficial. He adds ^Iso, with 
somewhat more arrogance than could become 
hioi, that he thought " his lord$hip did a wiser 
thipg in declining the controversy, than in throw- 
ing out the proposal/' His lordship*!? wisdoim, ir^ 
declining the controversy, tn^ny will adnait, per-? 
haps, as well as Cupibjerlund, though probably 
not exaqtly with the same sort of conviction. 

Another temporary thing of controversy, which 
Cumheriand wrote, was a pamphlet, entitled, Cur^ 
tius rescued from the Qulph. Thi$ was directed 
against Dn Parr, who " had hit (in unoffending 
gentleman too hard, by launching a huge fragmjpnt 
of Greek at his defenceless head." The under- 
taking was suggested at one of Dilly's literary din- 
ners, g^nd was soon executed; I have never 
heard, however, that thfB doctor deigned any re- 
ply, and I suppose Cumberland thought his wis- 
dom no less conspicuous than the Bishop of 
Llandaff's. 

In commemorating the many pleasing hours 
which he pdssed at the table of Mr. Dilly, he ad- 
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verts to the Barnes of those friends who seem to 
have been the dearest of his latter years. Among 
these he mentions' Mr. Refers, and praises his 
elegance of manners, as well as his excellence of 
heart. How justly this commendation is be- 
stowed, let those who know Mr. Rogers best, 
decide; but when his departed friend tells him 
that he possesses " the brightest genius,'* and 
that he is the author of *^ one of the most beauti* 
ful and harmonious poems in our language,*' I 
would entreat him accurately to weigh the im- 
port of these words before he believes in their ap- 
plication. Perhaps, however, this caiution i^ un- 
necessary ; perhaps he knows, as well as I do, that 
weakness which his friend had, of praising those 
he loved, with an exuberance of adulation which 
not even the tenderness of regard could justify ; and 
he receives, perhaps, this tribute to his " genius^** 
as the benevolent effusion of a man who wrote 
from his heart rather than from his head. 

I have read Mr. Rogers* poem on the " Plea- 
sures of Memory,** but found few things in it that 
gave me pleasure to remember. It is smoothly 
versified, and contains, occasionally, some pleasing 
reflections ; but this is all ; and I do not think that 
even the influence of his " elegance of manners,** 
or " excellence of heart,**^ were I within the 
sphere of their operation, could induce trie to con- 
sider it as one of the *^ most beautiful and harmo- 
nious ppems in our language,** while I retained 
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those pleasures of memory Avhich the recollectioa 
of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
and Akenside's works are so apt to produce. 

I should be happy, however, to see the fantasti- 
cal citation of Cumberland duly answered by Mr. 
Rogers. Let hina " stand forth in the title page / 
of some future work that shall be in substance 
greater, in dignity of subject more sublime, and in 
purity of 'versification,'* superior to his poem 
already mentioned, and I would be among the first 
to confess his " genius,*' and extend the know- 
ledge of it as far as my praise could have any 
inflyence. 

Another gentleman, to whom Cumberland pays 
a tribute of aflFection, is Mr. Sharpe, of Mark-lane. 
To him it seems. the public are indebted for the 
suggestion of writing those Memoirs of which so 
much is already known. The original intention, 
however, was to have withheld them till after the 
death of Cumberland : but the embarrassment of 
his circumstances rendered it necessary to depart 
from this resolution ; and he sold the copy-right of 
them to his publishers for 500/. The truth of this 
statement Cumberland attests upon the authority 
of the following lines, which he addressed to Mr. 
Sharpe, and which contain so honourable and 
affecliionate a testimony of his worth and virtue, 
that 1 should not hold myself blameless if I sup- 
. pressed them here. 
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** To Richard SMarpe, Esq- ofMar^'Ixme. 

** If rime e'er spoke the language of the beart, 

Or truth employ'd the measured phrase of art. 

Believe me, Sharpe, this verse, which smoothly flows. 

Hath all the rough sincerity of prose. 

False ftatteriQg words fron^ eager lips may 4y, 

But who can pause to harmonise a lie ? 

Or e'er he made the jingling couplet chime. 

Conscience would start and reprohate the rhyme. 

I^ t)ien 'twere merely to entrap ypur ear 

I call'd you friend, and pledged myself sincere. 

Genius would shudder at the hase design, 

And my hand tremble as I shap'd the line. 

Poets oft times ar^ tickled with a word. 

That gaily glitters at thje festive board. 

And many a man, my judgment can't approve, 

Hath trick'd my foolish fancy of its love ; 

For every foible natural to my race 

Finds for a time with me some fleeting place ; 

But occupants so weak have no controul. 

No fix'd and legal tenure in my sqpl. 

Nor will my reason quit the faithful clue, 

That points to truth, to virtue, and to you. 

In the vicissitudes of Hfe we find 
Strange turns and twinings in the human miod, 
And he, who seeks consistency of plan. 
Is little vers'd in the great map of man ; 
The wider still the sphere in which we live. 
The more our calls to suffer and forgive : 
But from the hour (and many years are past) 
From the first hour I knew you to the last. 
Through every scene, sdf-center'd, and at rest. 
Your steady character bath stood the test. 
No. rash conceits divert your solid thought. 
By patience foster'd and with candour fraught) 
JE^ild in opimov, but of «>ul sincere. 
And only to the foes of truth severe. 
So unobtrusive is your wisdom's tone. 
Your converts hear, and fancy it their own. 
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With haml so G9» you probe the festering rnv^d^ 
You heal our wounds, and leave no sore behind. 
Now say, my friend—but e'er you touch the task 
Wdgh well the hurden of the boon 1 aslc— • 
Say, when the pulses of this h^urt shall ceafie» 
And my soul quits her cares to seek her peace. 
Win your zeal prompt you to protect the name 
Of one not totally unknown to fame ? 
Will you, who only can the place supply 
Of a lost son, befriend my progeny ? 
For when the wreck goes down there will lie fbund 
Some remnants of ^e firei^t to float around. 
Some that long time hath almost snatch'd from sights'^ 
And more unseen, that struggle for the light ; 
And sure I am the stage will not refuse, '^ 

To lift her eurtain for my widow'd Muse, 
Nor will her hearers less indulgent be, 
« When thait last curtun shall be dropt on me." 

There are some good couplets in this extract, 
besides its general value as an authentic reference 
to a transaction intimately connected with the Kfe 
of Cumberland. 

To the melancholy request contained in these 
lines, Mr. Sharpe acceded, and to him were after- 
wards added, as co-adjutbrs in the office, Mr. Ro- 
gers and Sir James Bland Surges. The latter gen- 
tlenian is very warmly commended by Mr. Cum- 
berland, and his talents are eulogised with a degree 
of fervor amounting to enthusiasm. He was after- 
wards associated with his deceased friend, in the 
composition of the Exodiad^ an epic poem, 

" To these three friends,'* says Cumberland, 
" I devote this task, and upon their judgment I 
rely for the publication or suppressioa of what 
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they may find among my literary ♦relics ; they are 
all much younger men than I am, and I pray God, 
that death, who cannot long spare me, will not 
draw those arrows from his quiver which fate has 
destined to extinguish them, till they have com- 
pleted a career equal, at least in length to mine, 
crowned with more fame, and graced with much 
more fortune and prosperity, I know that they 
will do what they have said, and faithfully protect 
my posthumous reputation, as I have been a 
faithful friend to them and to their living works/' 
The reader will surely learn with wonder, that 
this bequest thus solemnly, thus publicly made, has 
been frustrated, by the intervention of Cumber- 
land's youngest daughter, Mrs, Jansen, his Mari* 
anne, to whom he so tenderly dedicates his Me^ 
moirs. She has decliiied, I have been informed, 
the interference of those friends ; but from what 
motive I do not know ; a powerful one it ought to 
be, to justify her departure from a scheme which 
seems to h'ave been so pleasing, in anticipation, to 
her father, and of whose propriety and importance 
he must have beep the most competent judge. . I 
hope, very sincerely, that no capricious feeling has 
guided her iq this determination. 
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CHAP, XXI. 

The Natural Son is produced.-^^Cumherland^ s 
excellence in pi'ologttes and epilogues asserted.--^ 
The character of Lady Paragon^ the best female 
part he ever drew. — Examination of the other 
characters^ and of the language and sentiments^ 
'^Anecdotes o/* Zord Sackville. — His deaths 
and his solemn declaration respecting the affair 
of Minden. 

In 1784 Cumberland produced his comedy of the 
Natural Sow, the principal incident of which 
seems to be slightly derived from Fielding's Tom 
Jones. The prologue is a good one, and shall be 
transcribed. I do not think, indeed, that Cum- 
berland's merit in this species of writing has 
been sufficiently acknowledged. After Dryden 
and Garrick, he may be allowed to surpass 
all others. The single excellence of Pope, and 
the not much more than single excellence of John- 
son, must not be produced in comparison with the 
various degrees of excellence which Cumberland 
has exhibited in his prologues and epilogues. — 
They often contain some very happy couplets, and 
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occasional displays of wit and humour, not depend- 
ing upon any allusion to the play to which they 
belong, but general and abstracted. The following 
will exemplify this : 

The comic muse as C3rprian records prove 
Was Comus' daughter by the Queen of Love^ 
A left hand Kneage"— whilst the tra^c dame 
From legal loins of father Vulcan came ; 
Therefore that muse loves frolic, fun, and joke, 
Tlds hcUows blowing, blustering, puff and smoke : 
Hence mother nature's bye-begotten stock 
Are all but chips of the old comic block ; 
For all derive their pedigrees in tail. 
From fathers frolicksome and mothers frail. 
Therefore, if in this brat of ours you trace 
Some feature of his merry mother's face. 
Sure, sons of Comus, sure you'll let him in 
To your gay brotherhood, as founder's kin. 

A married Muse ! no ; i Mtises are too wise 
To take a poet's jointure in the skies, 
Th* anticipation of an unborn play, 
Orstar sown acres m the milky way : 
So each lives single, like a cloister'd iron, 
But does sometimes as other nuns have done— 
Prays with grave authors— with the giddy prates. 
Or ogles a young poet throngb the grates. 

Therefore, our rule is, never to inquire 
Who begat whom, what dam, or which the sire ; 
But, soon as e'er the babe breathes vital air 
Take him, and never ask how he got there. 
Some are still bom : some sent to mother earth. 
Strangled by critic midwives in their birth ; 
And many an unacknowledg'd foundling lies 
Without a parent's hand to close its eyes ; 
Thus are our bills with deaths dramatic cramm'd, ' 
And, what is .worse,-^to die, is to be damn'd. 
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You, tbe Humane Society, who sit. 

To mitigate the casualties of wit, 

Save a frail Muse's Natural Son from death I 

He liva on fttne, and fame lives on your breath. 



The action of this comedy is not very intricate 
nor very interesting. Its deficiency in interest, 
however, may be attributed to the author's un- 
skilful management of the materials which he pos- 
sessed. With his accustomed negligence he tells 
that in the middle of his play which should halve 
been reserved for the end. Tbe disclosure of 
Btushenly's birth by O' Flaherty, and the discovery 
of his relationship to Rueful diminish that plea- 
sure which the spectator would have felt in be. 
holding Ladtf Paragon^s love for him, founded on 
no other basis then his personal merits. To have 
accepted him as a poor and nameless foundling, 
would have exalted her passion upon the purest 
foundation : but before she can actually do this, 
she knows him as a wealthy heir, and as the off- 
spring of a disti nguished family. 

Lady Paragofis character, however, is eminently 
agreeable. I have already said that I consider it 
as the best female part Cumberland ever drew, 
though he was inclined to claim that distinction 
for .Lady Davenant in the Mysterious Husbmid. 
Lady Paragon must have shone with peculiar 
lustre in the performance of Miss Farren. She id 
volatile yet dignified, playful yet discreet, and 
tender and affectionate without a maudlin affecta*- 
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tion of sensibility. She is just that interesting 
. female in whose company no man could find him- 
self without finding something else, perhaps, which 
would not conduce to his happiness. That un- 
constrained gaiety of manners, which invites a 
lover forward, and that tempered chastity of heart 
which makes him stop before he proceeds too far, 
that arch vivacity which teases without displeasing, 
that unsuspecting frankness which, disdaining 
artifice itself, believes it not in others, and that 
secure confidence in the power of beauty, loveli* 
ness, and virtue, which tempts their possessor to 
play with her prize almost to losing because she 
knows how to lure it back again, as the wanton 
girl gives mimic freedom to her favourite lin- 
net, but lets it not fly beyond the length of the 
silken cord that holds.it, are all displayed with fas- 
cinating skill by Cumberland in the character of 
Lady Paragon; and I Can well believe that when 
such an actress as Miss Farren undertook to adorn 
these attributes with living grace and action, the 
effect must have been irresistible. 

Nor is the character of ^/w^Aen/y without much 
that excites the spectator's pleasure. I could 
wish, however, that his name had not been indi- 
catory of his qualities. It is a paltry resource, and 
one to which Cumberland does not often conde** 
scend. It is a cheap species of wit to call a fearful 
man Mr. Timid^ or a passionate one Sir Furious 
Frenzy ^01^ a languishing love sick girl, Miss Wanton. 
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Such compellations destroy, in some degree^ the 
effect of character, by awakening an anticipation of 
what it is to be. 

Rueful and his servant Dumps excited some 
merriment perhaps in representation, but they have 
no power to do it in perusal. Major 0' Flaherty^ 
(in which name Cumberland seems to have de- 
lighted) is worse than his predecessor. Mrs. 
Phcsbe, Latimer J though not new to the stage, 
is amusing in many of her capricious notions.— < 
If literature, in a woman, always produced such 
absurdities as are given to this lady, I should 
be among the first to wish that our wives and 
daughters were never allowed to open a book un- 
less it were the Bible or Prayer Book, or perhaps 
honest John Bunyan, with two or three manuals 
of piety. Nay, I. should hope some patriotic 
legislator would propose a law to make it a 
high misdemeanour and punishable accordingly, 
for any womanto be seen with a book in her hand, 
save and except, some such as those already men- 
tioned : or perhaps it would be wiser to prohibit 
altogether the instruction of girls in reading : for if 
we entrust the key of a treasure, how can we be 
secure of its application ? Luckily, however, the 
exaggerations of writers have no foundation but the 
chimerical one in their own fancies. 

Cumberland's benevolence ledhijji to make ano- 
ther, effort in behalf of the suffering Irish Catholics, 

21 
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when he put the following sentence into the mouth 
of O' Flaherty: ^ 

" rU tell you what, Sir Jeffrey, you need not 
be surprised at finding a poor Catholic, Hke myself, 
an honest man ; you take a ready icay to keep us so, 
by shiutting us out of your service** 

Cumberland was evidently one who would have 
granted complete civil as well as religious toIera-« 
tion to this portion of our fellow subjects. The 
question is involved in difficulties, and this is not 
the place to discuss them. Great names appeal in 
behalf of emancipation ; as great are arrayed against 
it: and the time, perhaps, is not now very fat 
distant when the final decision can no longer be 
protracted. 

The language of thid comedy is supported 
throughout wi th easy elegance. The characters are 
placed in high life, and for such characters Cum-^ 
berland could never be at a loss to find sentiments 
and expressions. The dialogue is spritely and 
animated beyond his usual tenor ; and some of the 
scenes between Lady Paragon and Blushenly are 
written with a very high degree of comic excel* 
lence. The same may be said of those between 
Mrs. Phcebe Latimer and Blushenly. 

I have noticed but few exceptions to this general 
praise ; yet some there are. I wonder, indeed, 
that Cumberland should have given such phrases 
to Lady Paragon as these : " may I be further*'— 
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-" Scntimeiit in the country is clear another thing 
from sentiment in town'* — *' 1 cail take is as glibly 
as a dish of tea/' This may have been the cant 
of fashionable life when Cumberland wrote, and 
may be so still : but Lady Paragon was not the 
representative of that class of fashionable females 
who would have used such jargon, and therefore 
in her it was improper. 

In attempting to be witty he is sometimes ex- 
tremely dull. When Dumps^ who has quoted a 
familiar scrap of Latin, says afterwards that he was 
once employed to shew the monuments in West- 
cninster Abbey, 0^ Flaherty replies, " Oho ! you 
come out of the tombs, 'tis no wonder you speak 
the dead languages." The whole scene, indeed, 
where Dumps is first introduced, is far removed 
;from legitimate comedy ; it is mere farce. The same 
'may be said of the absurd incident of RuefuW^ 
.being bled by Jack Hustings^ and^his consequent 
conduct. 

- Had Cumberland paused for a moment, I think 
^he might have invented a dialogue more amusing 
than the following between Lady Paragon and 
Blushenly: 

LoAf P* W6ll, i protest you are insufferably vain. 
Mhuh* And 1 swear you are iusupportably handsome. 

Could such unnatural trifling provoke any thing 
but contempt in the audience ? 

This comedy was acted the same season as the 
daitnelite^ and Cumberland speaks of the hostility 

VOL. 11. ♦sis 
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iritk wj^ch he was pursued by 4»be neivspAper 
writers, as if his celerity in producing were tbe 
result of avarice and a mean desire to exclude bII 
cotupetitors. The ascription, of siiich raodv^, 
iiowever, could incur disgrace only on the in- 
ventor ; though it seems to liave had isome effect 
'Upon tbe success of the play. 

His old friend and patron, Lord Ssckviile, in 
whose vicinity Cumtorland 'lived, was visibly de- 
clining, about this time, in health ; and CumbeN 
land, who bad a grateful affection for hin^ has 
given an account of his matmers and pe^msliaritiest 
longer, perhaps, than was oecessary, for he seeooB 
to confound what his own feelings were, in re- 
membering a man with whom he had so intimately 
passed a part of his life, with what might be the 
curkisity of the reader* Some of the anecdotes 
which he tells, however, have a sort of abstracted 
interest, and %re, besides, not wholly valueless^ 
as they afford that insight into human nature 
which is, perhaps, the most valuable result 
of all inquiry. If the position, indeed, foe true, 
that man is our proper study, (and I believe no 
reach of general argument can disprove it), thai 
it follows th|l; every thing which facilitates that 
study, or which increases our consequent know- 
It dge, deserves to be held in a degree of estimation 
in proportion to its power of producing such ef- 
fects. It oHist also be confessed that Cumber- 
land's cWQ0the9 9€ribendi nugas^ never leads him 
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t0 the exposure of petty follies or familiar vices ; 
if li^ be^rruloua, it ia at least to talk kindly of 
bis friemte, and to bring forth rather their eccentric 
virtues and thair amiable foibfes, Tp an intention 
tbosf bemTol#iU;,( it woqlck be harsh to oppose the 
nevefiAy of critiiaiaiii; tt^, in what he has toki of 
the dom^ic Ijfe (^ Lord Saekville, is there $ny 
thii>g that aaUs for it. His narrative is lively and 
pteasifig>iN9^ I hnvealready borne testimony to the 
feisty of Aese bi^aphleal sketches, which Cumr 
hcffiand oeeastondily gives of his conleni|K>raries» 

Itmay, howev^, be ^Ihiarved hf^re, that be was* 
piM0B4> with Lord SackviUe wbeni the last awfi^) 
pi^iwrationlbir afiituce state was admiQislsered, and 
tint be cootmunicated with bjmu A sfeorti time pre-* 
vieusly to hitdeath, also,he haidaa initeBeatingcon«- 
lerMtioa with his^^ touching tiie ajSy r of Mlndien^. 
ftem which, and) from what he said ia his dying mo-* 
nMKls^Cttmberlatd;dedw:esthisopii|poiii^ ^^ that if he 
did not ftcan his heart, and upon the naeast entire Gon-* 
vii^tion of his t€»so9»and ianderstanding>. solemnly 
acquit that injured man, (now gone t^ohissaccaunt) 
a£ the ep]m>brjQus and false imputations deposed 
sfpainst him at his trial, h^ must be either brutally 
igaocant m wilfully obsignate s^ainst the truth/' 

Tbm i» a solemn dftclaration springing from a 
askmn evidence, ^o^i though the immediate^ w^ 
terast of the transactictn is gone by, I feel some 
pleamii^itt repeating it in this work. That which 
tends tiON eaiculpate innocence from foui and un^ 
♦ 2 I 3 
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merited aspersion, can never be too often told nor- 
too widely diffused. It is a mutual debt which 
man owes to man : and I wish it could be added 
that it is a debt which we always willingly pay. 
Cumberland has recorded a conversation with 
Lord Sackville on this subject, in which be re- 
presents himself as suggestingtothatnobleman,that 
'* there must probably have been a chaii> of leading 
causes, which, though they coiild not make a part; 
of his defence in a public court, might, if developed, 
throw such lights on the respective conduct of the 
parties, as would have led to conclusions difiEerent 
ftom thosei which stood upon the record/' To these 
probabilities LordSackville very naturally assented;^ 
but it does not appear quite intelligible what those. 
leading causes could have been, which a manr 
standing on his defence against so important a^ 
charge, found himself precluded from stating. If 
they even involved the superior officers, under- 
whose direction he acted, his own. honour im- 
periously demanded that he should unfold what- 
ever concerned them, if it led to his own excul-. 
pation ; and I own 1 find it difficult to believe that- 
Lord Sackville would have consented to appear 
the culprit which he did in the estimation of his 
country, if he could have wiped off the foul and 
ignominious blot, by any disclosure of leadings 
causes, with whomsoever those causes might have^ 
originated. The simple matter of accusation. 
ngainst him was, that he disobeyed the repeated. 
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orders of PiiDce Ferdinand to advance with the 

caratry, in order to sustain the infantry, and to 

attack the enemy, wi;^o were already broken and 

in qonfuston« Instead of complying with these 

orders, he raUier chose to apply to the Prince, ia 

person, for sin explanation of them, because he did 

not think they were sufficiently explicit ; by which 

means, as well as by repeated orders to halt afte? 

the march was actually begun, so much time was 

lost that the cavalry did not arrive soon enough to bo 

of the least service, while it was proved, by evidence 

on the trial, that if he had promptly and effectively 

done his duty, the retreat of the French must hav^ 

been converted into a ruinous and precipitate 

flight. 

.This was the offence for which he was put upon 
his trial, and « how did he repel the accusi^tion} 
He endeavoured to shew that, in the orders toms^ 
mitted by the different aid$*du«camp, there was so 
much variation and so much inconsistency, that it 
was not practicable toreccmcile their instructions to 
any general object. Admittingi, however, all the 
force of this defence, and giving to it every credi* 
l)ility which ift can receive, «till there is another 
question which immediately presents itself to the 
ifiind^. and which was satisfactorily answered by 
the depositions of the witness^ on tke trial. This 
question is, the Evident necessity which appeared 
atthptime^for the employment of that pitecise 
manoeuvre which Prince Ferdinand ordered Lord 

*2l4 
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SaekviDetopeffefm. As an tbie general he ou^^tio 
have aeen thm, aad to bare feh ite propriiety vitb 
a sort of mtuittTe conscioio^pess, the moment: tbe 
onlcr of the Prince was cooununkated ta iamy no 
«att^ with what vuriationa or witlt what ineon* 
aistenciea.^ Different instructions, might bid hrni 
leacb a certain (dace by one path or fay another ; 
Wt if they all agreed that the place itself was to 
he reached, it then became his duty to act upon 
those concurrent orders a& fat as the main object 
was imrolYed in them^ and not to remain insective 
in a most critiGal juncture upon the plea that be waa 
not distinctly told which lomi he was to take. A 
great gen^aUlike agreat poet, will sometimeasnatch 
a wreath beyond tbf; dull and formal course of rales 
and ocders. Besides, the valour and pcomptitude 
6f LcMrd Sackville might have been quickened by 
the spirited gallantry of Colonel Fitsroy, who^ aftei^ 
telUng the circumatancea which occasioned tbe 
order^ added, with the true enthusiasm, of a soldier 
unchecked by any perplexities about precision of 
language, ^^ that it was a glorious opportunity foar 
the English to distiaguish themselves,, and that 
his lordship, by leading them on, would gain im« 
mortal honour/' 

\ His conduct, therefore^ on that ociiasion^ neces* 
aarily resolves itself into c^w^xfice or iBcoiii«t 
|>etency. He either understood the order and 
saw its propriety^ but feared to execute it, and, 
therefore, sought delay behind the pretextof doubt 
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«nd misconception ; or, having really some scruples 
as to the precise nature of the Prince's instruc- 
tions, and not po^essing that military skill which 
qualified him to perceive, at once, what their 
meaning must have been, he felt all the timidity of 
ignorance in a situation so deeply responsible, and 
hastened to his commander for advice, when he 
should have acted with a prompt, efficient, and 
decisive vigour. For myself, acquitting him with 
Cumberland of all cowardice, I am inevitably led 
to the other conclusion, that his error was defect 
of judgment. The court-martial, indeed, found 
him guilty of neither ; but merely of disobeying 
the orders of his commander. Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, and for that offence, declared him in- 
capable of serving his Majesty in any military 
capacity whatever; the confirmation of which 
aenteoce, and the expulsion of his name from the 
list of privy counsellors, were the last public acts 
of George II. who died soon after. In what has 
been here said, the intention '^ not to deny the 
fact as found by the court-martial, but to assign 
^he most probable reason for its commission. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

. Rapfdlty of production not always consistent with 
excellence. — The comedy of the Impostors very 
inferior to the other plays of Cumberland. — The 
novel of Arundel. — The degraded name of a 
novel. — The eminent merit of this one. — Argu-* 
ments in favour of duelling.-'^Opposed by ah 
extract from Nubilia — The characters drawn 
with great felicity. ---Love exhibited by Cumbei^^ 
land superior to any other English writer of 
novels. — Sometimes trespasses on delicacy. ^ — His 
excuse for this, and its futility. 

No one, who has contemplated the list of Cum- 
berland's productions, or whose business it has 
been, like mine, to examine them all with critical 
attention, will doubt the accuracy of his assertion, 
" that he never did nothing;"' but every one, who 
is solicitous for his fame, will be tempted to wish 
that he had never done so much. Perpetual efforts 
to please are possible ; perpetual success is not.— r 
The teeming earth is impoverished by too copi- 
ous production, and requires to lie fallow till it 
recovers its former vigour and fecundity ; the mind 
too demands those intervals of rest, during which 
it may acquire fresh powers to throw forth, and 
fresh materials for combination. The writer, who 
is more desirous to shew his fertility than his 
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Strength amuses his imagination with a feaciful 
yather than a real value ; as a ma^ may be pro- 
nounced numerically richer who has a hundred 
pounds in sixpences, than he who has thrice the 
actual worth in one solid wedge of gold. It is not 
by diffusing our powers that we give them the 
strongest. operation, though we do the widest; 
concentrated energies produce the greatest and 
the most permanent effects. 

Had Cumberland been duly aware of this truths 
{and a most important one it is to every author 
who hopes to labour for immortality), he would 
have had less occasion to boast the ceaseless rapi- 
dity with which he wrote, and less, perhaps, to 
claim from the indulgence of criticism. It is a 
mortifying panegyric to admit the merits of aii in- 
dividual, with the qualifying clause, that he has 
done well, considering he has done so much. 

I have been led into these observations from con- 
sidering the Impostors^ a comedy, which Cumber- 
liand produced in 1789, aad the plot of which has 
some general resemblance to that of the Beaux 
Stratagem. But there all resemblance ceases. 
The dialogue is dull and insipid, the characters 
either vapid or preposterous, and the language 
destitute of all animation. Nature is violated 
in every scene ; and in none more than where 
Eleanor avows her love for Sir Charles Free- 
mantle. Let the reader imagine the absurdity of 
a young lady being rescued in the morning from 
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the peril of an unruly horse, by a stranger to whom 
she very kindly gives her hand in marriage before 
night. 

Quodcunqne ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

Eleanor seems to have been formed upon 
Wycherly's Country Girl, or rather Country Wife, 
for Garrick gave it the present name when he 
altered and adapted it for representation ; but in- 
stead of artlessness and simplicity, instead of the 
amusing sincerity .of unsuspecting innocence, she 
has nothing but rustic coarseness at first, and flip- 
pant openness afterwards. She is, in every thing, 
inconsistent, and to waste more notice upon her 
would be inconsistency in me. 

The general character ofthis play, indeed, is dull- 
ness in the incidents, imbecility in the dialogue, 
and extravagance in the characters. I have never 
heard its success ; and I should unwiUingly believe 
that it had any. 

About the same time that the /mjoa^^or^ appeared, 
Cumberland attempted a new species of writing, 
and produced his novel of Arundel. This degraded 
branch of composition few men of talent are will- 
ing to cultivate, because they fear to be confounded 
with that herd of scribblers whose effusions of 
folly or obscenity rank under the general denomi- 
nation of novels. Yet, while such an abuse of 
fiction is to be lamiented, the philosopher and the 
moralist sefe, by one intuitive glance of thought. 
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how noble and powerful an instrument is remain- 
ing inert and unoperative, because its name is 
vileness, and its uses, hitherto, have been too often 
foolish, or disgraceful. Some of our greatest men, 
however, have not disdained to employ imagi- 
nary narratives, as vehicles for conveying to the 
world their opinions upon life; and the practice 
of such writers as Sir Thomas More, of Bacon, of 
Harrington, Swift, Johnson, and Voltaire, not to 
mention those who have written works of fiction 
for less exalted purposes, might dignify any thing 
beyond the power of subsequent depreciation. 
An epic is, in modem times, a thing no less de- 
graded than a novel ; yet, were there now a man 
living, with genius capable of success, would he 
hesitate to tread in the steps of Homer, Virgil, 
Tasso, Camoens, and Milton, because inferior 
writers have prostituted the appellation ? 

I rejoice that Cumberland was influenced by 
no such motives, or we had never seen Amn-- 
delj and I had lost oTie pleasure, which is more 
than man can afford to lose. I consider this novel 
as entitled to hold a very distinguished place, and 
as a production possessing a more than usual por- 
tion of fancy, elegance, and interest. It was writ- 
ten under some disadvantages while Cumberland 
was at Brighthelmstone, and sent to the press as 
fast as it was composed. He seems, however, to 
have had an accurate notion of its merits, and de- 
clares that notion without much reserve. 
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The character of Arundel is drawn with a degree 
of chivalrous refinement and loftiness of honour^ 
which, without carrying him beyond nature, makes 
him such a being as we behold with delight^ and 
long to imitate. His dignity of feeling never der 
generates into arrogance, nor his graceful and be-« 
coming pride into haughtiness. His conduct is 
that of a perfect gentleman, undebased by any 
affectation. 

His introduction into the family of Lord G« 
coincides, in some particulars, so strongly with 
Ctimberland's own introduction into the family of 
Lord Halifax, that, as I have already observed, it 
always appeared to me intended to allude to that 
circumstance. I do • not, indeed, mean to infer 
that Cumberland was an Arundel^ for the resem«- 
blance soon ceases ; but in all those regrets which 
Arundel pours forth, at being torn from bis collie 
solitude, from his favourite studies, and frcmat^ his 
academical friends, to submit to political duties, 
and to the unvarying ones of a secretary's office^ 
I think Cumberland intended an adumbration of 
his own early condition. This idea is strength-f 
ened in me, too, when I remember that he owed 
his promotion to his father's services during an 
election, and that Arundel is patronised by Lord 
G. for the very same reason. (See Letter II). 

But, whatever affinity there may be between 
Arundel and Cumberland, there is none between 
the father of Arundel and his own venerable sire ; 
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nor Can I conjecture why he delighted to draw that 
character with such quaHties as could excite only 
unmingled detestation. The reader hardly believes 
that such a son as Arundel could have sprung 
frota so degenerate a stock, and the contrast, so far 
frotn heightening the virtues of the da»cendant, 
tends rather to diminish our admiration of them» 
from the operation of that prejudice so common in 
life, by which we extend, more or less,theignominy 
of a single member to all the branches of a family. 
There seems to have been no sufficient motive foif 
assigning to Dr. Arundel so much meanness ; it has 
no influence upon the narrative, and might, there- 
fore, have been spared with great advantage to 
the reader's feelings. 

In the character of Lady G. Cumberland has 
certainly " set virtue upon ice,'* to use his own 
words ; but so far from falling, I hardly think that 
she slips. Her husband treats her with scorn, 
and she indemnifies herself for his neglect, in the 
respectful and consoling attentions of another. 
These attentions lead to nothing that is criminal^ 
and shall it be denied to a wounded heart to repose 
upon the bosom that would shelter, but which 
harbours no thought that would wrong it ? In the 
letters of the Honourable Mrs. Dormer to Lady O. 
there are many arguments justificatory of her 
friend s conduct, and which, whether Cumberland 
meant them to be so, or not, are absolutely unan« 
swerable. 
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But as much cannot be said, perhaps, of those 
which Arundel employs in defence of duelling, and 
which are derived rather from the practice itself, 
than from any abstract consideration of its neces- 
sity and propriety. In the person of Arundel^ 
Cumberland employs that mode of reasoning 
which men, who adopt the system, must always 
use in their own vindication, nor will I deny 
that it is plausible, and apparently conclusive ; 
but, the reply of Mortlake embraces the more ra- 
tional view of the question ; and though it'may be 
true that the world will act with Arundel^ while 
they think with his friend, nothing more is proved 
by the fact, than that error is more powerful than 
truth. The subject is one, however, that has been 
amply discussed, and little can be said upon it 
which has not been said already. It ha9 had its 
opponents and defenders, nor does it appear 
that the practice has been much influenced by 
either. Attempts have been made, in some coun- 
tries, to supercede the supposed necessity of duel- 
ing by the institution of a court of honour, to 
which individuals should be amenable for those 
offences that are now beyond the cognizance of law ; 
but there was so little that could be definitely 
ascertained, so little of positive injury that could be 
established, in actions which operated on the imagi- 
nation rather than on the reason, and so difficult it 
proved to apportion punishments for misdemea- 
nors, where so much depended upon local and 
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teixiporary circumstances, that the schemes have 
generally failed. In France^ such a plan was oDce 
matured) and reduced to practice^ by the Marquis 
of Fenelon, uncle to the archbishop of Cambrai; 
but though supported by Louis XIV. by the prince 
of Cond^, and by most of the great generals of 
the age, men whose motives nobody could sus<- 
pect, the undertaking languished only for a short 
time, and gradually sunk into oblivion* 

It is but justice^ however, to say, that Cum^ 
berland has advanced more plausible argumenjts in 
defence of this practice, than any that I have else- 
whei?e met with* They have a shew of solidity in 
them, and in some respects an actual authority^ 
arising from the want of any other legitimate and 
acknowledged m6de of redress for particular in«> 
sults» Yet I would hope something as conclusive 
might be urged in support of a dignified forbear-^ 
ance ; at least I thought so, when I wrote the foU 
lowing paragraph in Nubilia. 

" It is to be regretted,*' I have there observed* 
" that the invention of man has yet discovered no 
milder composition for offence than the destruc^ 
tion of life, or at least the risk of that destruction ; 
and especially when we consider the insignificance 
of the causes that too frequently lead to the dis-^ 
graceful practice of duelling* I do not know how 
a man, who is a father, a husband, a son, or a bro-^ 
ther, acquits himself to his own conscience when 
he enters the field for such a purpose : nor, if his 
2K 
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antagonist faU, how he soothes that conscience into 
the belief that he has not committed murder. The 
plea of personal defence is fatile ; for in this coun- 
try personal safety is not so wholly at the uiercy 
of individual rancour. There are lawa, and vi- 
gorous ones^ if we choose to fly to them. As to 
the justification of honour, I tremble to think how 
that will avail them at the judgment seat of Goo. 
For, what is this honour ? Its most bigotted fol- 
lowers cannot solve the question. They will tell 
you, that if they do not challenge, or accept a dhal- 
lenge, under certain circumstances, they will pot 
be held a« men of honour; that is, they will be 
disowned by a few profligate, vain, and immoral 
beings, for whose good opinion they are to risk 
their life* What an absurdity! Why, it is an 
emancipation-^it is a freedcwn— ^it is a glorious li* 
berty, to throw ofi^ the yoke of tketr opinion. Nq 
good, no wise, no virtuous man, will despise them; 
and, what is of infinitely greater importance, their 
God will not despise them. 

" If I am challenged I have but two things to 
consider; have I given offence? have 1 acted 
wrong? If I have, it becomes me, as a rational 
being, and it is my duty as a christian, tb acknow' 
ledge my offence/ and lo. repair the wrong I have 
committed. If he, whom I have offended or in- 
jured^ foe tiot satisfied with this, I have no more to 
do : I have done towards him all that would be 
required erf me by my Creator ; and shall I dare to 
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^ iflt^' shed my blood, to appease man's proud and in* 
temperate passions ? On the other hand) if I am 
offended or injured, let me, if I can, practise the 
sublime virtue of forgiveness ; if I cannot^ let me 
densand that concession which I feel I would my^ 
sdtf make ; if this be denied, let me not seek for 
blood. These should be the arguments of a wise 
mail ; these should be the reflections of a christian* 
Is it the part of wisdom to ascertain guilt or inno* 
cenoe by an ordeal scarcely less absurd than the 
buroing plough-shares ? No matter how much I 
am in the wrong ; if I have more skill than my 
adversary, or if a lucky chance should aid me, and 
I wound or kill him^ I am immediately transformed 
into a man of honour ! Nay, if we both retire 
without any personal injury, provided we have, 
each of us, fired off a loaded pistol, why then we 
are both men of honour ! What a despicable so- 
phistry it is !" 

What my opinion was when I wrote this, it still 
is : I still think that a man might reject a c^al- 
leoge upon such motives, which, if distinctly, 
calmly, and fearlessly avowed, would secure him 
from every imputation on his honour, eicept, per* 
haps, among those whose opinions it is no honour 
to value. — ^I now return to Arundel. 

The character of Lady Lftmisa G, is drawn in 
glowing colours* She has much of that sensibilit}', 
noblene^, and candour, of that ardcDt fire of 
youth, and that fervent enthusiasm of love^ whi^h 

2K2 
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Rousseau has given to Heloise. She is sprightly 
and enthusiastic ; above disguise and above vice; 
She trembles once, indeed, upon the brink of it, 
when she offers to elope with Arundel; but even 
then she preserves the esteem of the reader, from 
the ingenuousness with which she acts, and the 
motives that influence her* 

Her friend and companion, Lady Jane S, has 
equal sensibility of heart, with somewhat more 
solidity of mind. Her playful vivacity and arch* 
ness of raillery are Very pleasingly exhibited, and 
the energy of virtue with which she dismisses her 
brother to the field of battle is highly interesting. 
I could wish, however, that Cumberland had made 
her less communicative upon her love for Mart-- 
lake. The description of their amorous mom^nts^ 
of their solitary rambles, when passion sometimes 
mastered prudence, and when the future husband 
dwelt with ardour upon joys to come, of all theic 
little anticipations of expected bliss, and all the fond 
murmurings of requited affection, are topics which a 
woman should hardly expatiate upon even to a wo- 
man. With all Lady Jane*8 imputed frankness of 
character, I cannot but deem this display of it be- 
yond the limits of female propriety4 

In Captain John Arundel^ Cumberland has 
very successfully depicted a frank, rough, and 
manly sea-officer, a character in which be totally 
failed in his comedy of The Brothers. He has 
done this too without any profusion of technical. 
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language, like Smollett, to which, indeed,! should 
not suppose him adequate. He has preserved all 
the spirit of the resemblance, without copying its 
blemishes. 

Mortlake is a very interesting personage. Less 
ardent, less enthusiastic than Arundel, he ha9 
mote sobriety of judgment, and mote piety of con- 
duct. The moderation of his wishes makes him 
worthy of the prosperity he encounters, and the 
humility with which he receives it is a pleasing as- 
surance that he will not abuse it. ^ 

I question if any writer ever disposed of his cha- 
racters at the conclusion of a work, in a manner 
that more completely satisfies the reader, than Cum* 
berland has done in this novel. The union of the 
two frifends with their respective mistresses, who 
aire also the friends of each other, their residence 
in the same neighbourhood, aqd their mutual af- 
fection, present such a picture of conjugal and 
domestic felicity, that the mind reposes upon the 
most pleasing association of ideas, while there is 
such an air of probability pervades the whole, that 
we are hardly conscious of the fiction. 

The passion of love is exhibited in this work 
with nearer approaches to reality than has been 
d6ne by any of our novel writers, if Richardson 
perhaps be excepted. In Fielding it is combined 
with too much pedantry, and in Smollett with too 
much licentiousness. The antiquated raptures of 
the heroes of former times, though probably not 
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wholly unlike the practice of the age in witich tb« 
authors lived, have very little in them to attract a 
modern reader. Their adoring rants, or their un^ 
awed boldness, disgust rather than amuse : wMk 
their affectation of ceremonious ooartesy provokes 
only ridicule. They have no love J they have only 
gallantry: " ^uin/esipctirU Vammt^* says MoHtes* 
quieu*, *^ m<m le deticat^ maui le leger^ mats k 
perpetuel mensonge de Pctmour** 

Cumberland has certainly avoided this frigid 
counterfeit in Arundel. He has given to the most 
endearing, the most povi^erful, and the most de- 
rated passion of the human heart, all that dignity, 
fervour, and elegance, which tru^ly belong to it, 
but which as few are capable of feeling as of de« 
scribing. Nor does he deviate into the other ex- 
treme of romantic extravagance* He has happily 
caught the graceful medium, and displayed a pic^ 
ture the most agreeable and f^cinating of any 
novelist in the language. 

I deliver this opinion at softie peril, for my ac- 
quaintance with English novels, except with those 
which a^e admitted into every library for their ex- 
cellence, is very limited. They are books into which 
I seldom look, unless recommended by some one in 
whose judgment I can securely confide : nor had I 
read even Cumberland's novels till my present un- 
dertaking rendered it necessary. Perhaps, therefore, 

• £sf lit des Loix. Tom. III. liv. xxviii. cb. 22. 
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thwe may be ojth^rB qualiiied to dispute this pecu-* 
liar praise which I have bestowed upon ArundeL 

I wish, however* that Cumberland had always 
r^ulated his imagioatioa with th^ same sobriety 
that he eXteroiaed in bis Ob^^rver. There are some 
parts of Uiis work which,, though not obscene, are 
certainly indelicate, if not indecent. I shall not 
iqiecify them, lor it would only serve as an index 
to what might better be €3(puuged ; but Cumber*^ 
hmd knew the transgression^ and endeavoured to 
mitigate it in an advertisement prefixed to the third 
edition of the book. His justification, however, 
is but the last resource of a man who will not plead 
guilty, and must therefore say something. 

" Let them reflect," he observes, "upon the 
habits of an author, who has been long in the 
practice of writing for the stage, which is a pro- 
vince of the art that naturally requires a strong 
cast of characters^ and a striking relief of light and 
shade. Accustomed to compress his energies ' 
within a stated compass, the dramatic writer must 
not let his fable slumber, or his language creep : 
that tantalizing and minute precision in developing 
the passions, which the French novelists are so 
expert in, he will neither have the leisure, nor 
perhaps the talents, to pursue ; and in his hand 
the pencil, whether it ti-aces the adventures of a 
. novel, or the incidents of a play, will colour highly, 
without attention to those fine and delicate grada-* 
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tions, that a more laborious finisher would be stu- 
dious to excel in.- * 

What vindication there is in this paragraph, I 
will leave the reader to discover. Some such so* 
phistry might be urged in defence of any deliiN 
quency. A thief-taker might commit a robbery, 
and afterwards plead in extenuation, that he had 
been so long accustomed, in his profession, to dl 
the details of stealing, that some excuse must be 
made for him. But Cumberland's appeal is refuted 
by his own practice, In his plays he rarely tres- 
passes upon decency : why then in his novels ? — 
Because the act could not be censured with that 
immediate disapprobation which is exercised in a 
theatre when the audience is displeased. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

Emholdened hy the mccess o/* Arundel, Cum^ 
berland writes his novel of Henry.— JE^w adver- 
tisement to it. — Borrows the initial chapters from 
Fielding. — The characters examined. — Susan 
May, a mere wanton. — Severe censure of Cum' 
berland for his indelicacy. — Possessed no powers 
of humour. — Exemplified.'-^A minute examina- 
tion of the characters, sentiments, and incidents 
of this novel. — Cumberland very successful in 
delineating the passion of love. — Brief account 
of John de Lancaster. — Inferior both to 
Arundel awrf Henry. 

Emboldened by the success o( Arundel, Cum- 
berland sat down to the composition of Henry, a 
work more extensive in its scope, and apparently 
laboured with more assiduity. The incidents are 
more numerous, the characters more contrasted 
and developed, and the whole work is evidently 
the result of a belief that the author was qualified 
to contest, with the highest names in our language, 
for the palm of supremacy in the construction of a 
novel. The existence of this belief is, to me, 
sufficiently manifested in the short Advertisement 
to the Reader. Cumberland did not usually as- 
sume a lofty tone, though he was never without a 
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due consciousness of his own merits : but in the 
following paragraph he talks with the confidence 
of a man who exacts, rather than solicits, appro- 
bation. 

" It is a custom,** says he, " with some authors^ 
to introduce their works by a prefatory appeal to 
the candour of the reader, and circumstances may 
undoubtedly combine to justify the measure ; but 
when a man acts from his own free motives in re- 
sorting to the press, how can he be warranted for 
intruding on the public without a proper confi- 
dence in his powers for entertaining them ? True 
respect to the reader refers itself to his judgment, 
and makes no attempts upon his pity. The pur- 
chaser of these volumes would have just reason to 
complain of his bargain, if he were to find nothing 
in them but a sample of my modesty in the pre- 
face, and a long dull story at the end of it ; and I 
^^hould only prove that I thought more meanly of 
his taste th^n of npiy own talents, were I to presume 
that he poul^ be we|l pleased with a production of 
which my own opinion was so very humble, as to 
stand in need of an apology for presenting it to 
^ixxL I therefore hold it a3 fair dealing to premise, 
that if tl]^s^ volumes do not merit his approbation, 
^y have small ckuip upon his candour, forasmuch 
asthey have been carefully and deliberately writ* 
ten, some years having passed since the first hand 
was put tQ them; daring which no diligence has 
l^een spared to make them worthy, both in style 
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and matter, of that generous public, who are bo 
justly entitled to every grateful exertion on my 
part, and to whose future fiivours it is my best am- 
bition to aspire." 

There is an amusing mixture of diffidence and 
presumption in tins address. The autht^* thinks 
he has no right to insult the public by doubting 
the merit of his offering : and yet he makes an ap- 
peal to their generosity. Justice, however, was 
all he should have loftily demanded^ secure in his 
right to it. It is only the feeble and the erring 
who need ask from generosity what they cannot 
hope from equity* 

The novel of Henry bears internal evidence of 
having been " carefully and deliberately written,** 
though it is doubtful whether its excellence be in 
proportion to that care and deliberation. Assidu- 
ous application may sonoietimes bestow upon a pro- 
duction a cold freedom from error, without giving 
it that vigorous animation which works of imagi-* 
nation frequently derive from a lucky rapidity of 
execution. That which is glowingly struck off 
" at a heat/* (to use the phrase employed by I>ry- 
4en in characterizing the celerity with which h^ 
composed bis matchless ode,) possesses commonly 
a fervour of execution which more than redeems 
those minute inaccuracies that patient labour might 
have escaped. 

Cumberland has borrowed, in this work» the 
initial chapters from Fielding; and he has bor-* 
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rowed them only to disfigure his production. ' In 
Fielding himself, they have always appeared to me 
as blemishes : they interrupt the course of the nar- 
ration, and give an air of pedantry to the whole.*^ 
But Cumberland, who wanted humour to make 
them tolerable, seems to have adopted the prac« 
tice only because it was Fielding's, and becaui^e 
they supplied him with opportunities of talking 
about himself and his opinions. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he has made them injudiciously subservient 
to the anticipation of the story, by telling, the reader 
what the subsequent book is to contain. 

What may be called the action or fable of this 
novel, is contrived with considerable ingenuity; 
and it was to this skilful concatenation of the in- 
cidents, I suppose, that Cumberland devoted that 
c£ire and deliberation he so emphatically announces 
in his advertisement. In Arundel there is very 
little plot, but a great deal of sentiment. -Here 
there is much bustle and intrigue, and little senti- 
ment. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
interest of the narrative is so equably maintained, 
that it never slumbers in the imagination. An 
s^reeaUe degree of suspense is excited from the 
first to the last, and such a diversity of incidents 
is embraced in the work; that as soon as oAe event 
is dismissed, another is brought forward to provoke 
attention. 

The hero is introduced to the reader's notice in 
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a maDner very unlike the ordinary plan ofordi-* 
nary writers, and truly illustrative of the precept 
of Horace : 

Non/wHum ex/ulgore, sed ex/umo dare tucem. 

He appears upon the lowest step of human life, 
and gradually ascends to the highest, by a course 
of events^ all of which are transacted under our 
inspection. 

One striking defect, however, in the manage- 
ment of the story, is the discloure of Henry's birth, 
to the reader, while it still remains a mystery to 
himself; and the consequence of which is, that 
we have no longer any sympathy with those hopes 
and fears that agitate his bosom as often as his ori- 
gin becomes the object of his thoughts. 

Henry, however, is a very interesting cha- 
racter. He has, of course, all those attributes be- 
stowed upon him which are to be found rather in 
the writer's fancy than in the' scenes of actual life, 
as concentered in one person ; but as they are ju- 
diciously brought into action, no extraordinary 
occasions being invented merely for the display of 
extraordinary virtues, their exhibition in him 
awakens only a pleasing enthusiasm in the mind, 
a generous desire, and wish, that we knew such a 
man among our own friends or acquaintance. 

Susan May is a mere wanton, decorated with 
more alluring colours than any author should have 
employed who wishes not tp confound the distinc- 
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tiOiis between vice and virtue. I have said, al; 
p. MS of this volume, that Cumb^land, in some 
of his writings, " needed only to employ a cor* 
responding licentiousness of expression to rank 
with the corrupters of public morals;'* audit was 
chiefly in allusion to some of the scenes between 
Hennf and Susan that I delivered so severe aa opi- 
nion. Every reader of Henry ^ however, will tes* 
tify its truth ; and I am sorry that it is so. The 
licentiousness of Fielding and Smollett has been 
justly inveighed agaii^t ; but Cumberland exceeds 
them both. He seems to have delighted in a stu- 
died and insidious embellishment of ideas and si- 
tuations, which, by being robbed of some of their 
grpssness, become so much the more dangerous : 
and he has laboured to invest the person, who is 
most immoral in these scenes, with a general love- 
liness of character, a softness, benevolence, and 
sensibility of heart, which wins upon our affections, 
and soothes our reason into acquiescence. Susan 
May is, indeed, the most interesting female in the 
work; not perhaps the most guilty, for Fanniy 
Clayipole is made to share that pre-eminence with 
her; but she unites to her libidinous appetites 
other qualitiesof so disgusting a character, that we 
ffselonly unmingled detestation,wJiileSm*aiiishardly 
hated even when the full extent of her criminality 
is developed before us. This perversion of the 
power of fiction is, perhaps, one of the most dan- 
gerous that can be employed ; for whil^ it can be 
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beKeved that wantoo profligacy may exist in con^ 
junction mth every virtue but its own opposite^ 
many will be found to practise the vice, who haVe 
no other claims to the endearing moral qualities^ 
but what are to be found in the illusions of their 
own bosoms. 

It will not be necessary to examine this novel 
with much minuteness. Its copiousness of cha^ 
racter and incident, indeed, would render such an 
undertaking tediously prolix« I shall dismiss it, 
therefore, with a few general observations upon 
particular parts. 

Cumberland had no powers of humour, and as 
often as he attempt it, so often he inevitably 
fails. In Henry he has frequently sought to imi- 
tate the quaintness of Fielding, but the endeavour 
always leads to disappointment. Where can be 
found more pedantry and affectation, for example^ 
than in the following paragraph from the first 
chapter? 

" There is a voice, a look, a tone, in truth and 
innocence, which holds a sympathy with the hearts 
of those, on whom their evidences light, irresist^' 
ibly impressive. What honest Zachary wore in 
his bosom, under his left ribs, was fairly made by 
nature of real flesh and blood, and not of flint or 
adamant, or any such impenetrable substance as* 
she sometimes puts in the place of better work- 
manship and softer materials, whereby the owners 
become, as it were, casemated and bomb proof 
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against all besi^ers, of which number pity, and 
compassion, though in appearance the most gen- 
tlct are in fact among the most importunate and 
persevering; insomuch that the said Zachary h^d no 
sooner heard these words, and reconnoitered the 
signs and symbols of truth and innocence, which 
accompanied them, than he felt something like a 
string or chord vibrating and tingling in the aforesaid 
region under his ribs, which running aloiig the ducts 
and channels that communicated with his tongue^ 
pu^ that little member into motion, and produced 
the following words :**— 

Surely this is beneath contempt ; but if the au-« 
thor thought it humour, who, that could have pa^ 
tience to write so, might not produce volumes of 
humour? The reader will remember also, that 
Henry is coupled with the Observer ^hy Cumberland, 
as one of those works in which his harmony and 
perspicuity of style was so conspicuous : let him 
therefore examine the preceding paragraph, and 
when he has enumertited the insamuches and the 
whereby* 8^ with which its several clauses are con- 
nected ; when he has observed that the whole is 
but one period, and that the idea is confusedly 
protracted from member to member, then let him 
decide in which part of it harmony or clearness is 
most distinctly visible. 

Let me, indeed, finally declare, that no man ever 
formed a notion more erroneous than Cumberland 
did, when he believed that he had written a style. 
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bf such excellence in bis Observer znd in this work* 
Were it necessary to my purpose I could produce 
innumerable instances to disprove this belief: in- 
stances more numerous than any reader would 
have patience to peruse. My own opinion is, that 
his diction is remarkable for obscurity, and I have 
often hopelessly relinquished all attempts to detect 
his meaning beneath the cumbrous weight of words 
and the perplexing involution of sentences with 
which he has oppressed it. I would be understood 
to say this, however, only of his Observer and of 
Henry. In his plays, and in Arundel, his diction is 
very often elegant, harmonious, and perspicuous. 

I will exhibit one more instance of Cumberland's 
abortive efforts to be humorous. The following is 
the description of ZacAar^s immersion in a mill 
pond, in consequence of his horse being frightened 
by the clamour of a duck. 

" The duck, who had a friend at home, took her 
flight towards the mill, vociferating most incon- 
tinently by the way, till she had called out the 
miller's dog, who sallied forth in her defence with 
all possible alacrity, bristling every hair with afdour 
for revenge, and rushing to the ford, where the 
flouncing and dashing of the waters directed him to 
the scene of action. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation, this amphibious animal plunged into the 
stream, at the very moment when Zachary's fate 
hung upon the balance, and the nymph of the 
brook was preparing to receive him in her arms. 

2L 
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His head, according the principles of action and 
re-action of elastic bodies, had taken a tour through 
the segment of a parabola, and was now in its de* 
clination towards the crupper of old Betty, whea 
the avenger of the duck seized the skirt of his 
coat, and spite of all impediments, which staytape 
and buckram could oppose to his gripe, took so 
fast a hold, and gave the luckless accoucheur so 
hearty a tug in the crisis of vacillation, that he 
eame backwards into the pool, and terrible was 
the fall thereof/' 

I commit this to the reader's judgment. Ifhe 
can possibly require conviction o{ its futility^ no 
arguments of mine can reach him. 

Cumberland seldom succeeds when he has to 
frame a diction for characters in low life ; he had 
seen little of it, and knew nothing of its peculiarities 
of manner and language. Hence the deficiency 
in such scenes in Henry ^ and hence the excellence 
of Arundely the incidents of which being uniformly 
placed in elevated society, the ideas and phrase- 
ology are elegantly appropriate. 

A disregard of probability in producing events, 
is the common reproach of novel writers, and Cum- 
berland is not free fron^ it. Fielding was usually 
very scrupulous in avoiding this .fault, especially 
in TomJones^ though even he sometimes committed 
it; but Cumberland never hesitates, whenever there 
is occasion, to produce a most miraculous concur- 
rence of circumstances, very useful to himself, but 
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very olfensive to his readers. Such is the meeting 
between Henry and Delapder at sea^ and the in- 
troduction of Bowsiey at the same time. ' 

From Fielding, who was his model, he has bor- 
rowed many defects. Among others we find in 
him that universal ascription of all excellence to 
his characters when the existence of that excel- 
lence is requisite for the occasion. The Jinest^ 
the bravest, the noblest^ the most generous^ the 
most elegant, the most graceful^ &c. are epithets 
lavished with so little discrimination that they 
become at last ridiculous. They are attributes 
which the author never seems to bestow till some 
occurrence happens in which they must be asserted 
Or the plot deranged. 

In supporting the consistency of his characters 
Cumberland often fails.. Jemima and SusUn both 
speak a language, occasionally, which might be 
uttered in the senate without impropriety: but 
neither Susan nor Jemima are presumed to have 
had that education, or to have moved in that sphere 
of life which could qualify them for such elegance 
of diction. The one is a rural wanton, and the 
other a bestial ditmkard. 

There is one exeellence which I think belongt^ 
peculiarly to Cumberland, and that is in support- 
ing a scene of courtly and refined altercation. I 
know no writer who can be compared to hfni in 
this respect. If he had to exhibit a quarrel be*- 
tween two porters he Would infallibly display oAly 

2 L2 
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an impotent endeavour to succeed : but when be 
represents two gentlemen contentiously engaged he 
gives them at once, dignity, acrimony, and a chi- 
valrous tone of sentitnent supported by an exquisite 
felicity of style. Jlis plays have many scenes that 
support this opinion: and the tenth chapter of 
the fourth book of Henry^ is an adipiirable instance 
of this power which he possessed* 

Cumberland excels, also, both Fielding and 
Smollett, and sometimes even Richardson^in his 
descriptions of female grace and beauty- Fielding 
and Smollett describe their women like voluptua- 
ries ; Cumberland like a lover* In them wefind only 
the common enumeration of charms which may 
inflame desire, in Cumberland such as may awaken 
sentiment and respectful feeling, for he usually 
combines them with some moral excellence of 
which they are made only the visible effects or 
the pleasing associates. He utters no hyperbolical 
raptures at the imaginary contemplation of his 
females, nor exalts them to divinities by giving 
them channs which mere mortals never possessed : 
he soberly and dispassionately celebrates such cor- 
poreal qualities as may be found in any accidental 
assemblage of the sex, and which, having all the 
weight of truth, they please as beauties but do not 
Strike as wonders. 

In the character of Ezekiel Daw^ Cumberland 
made a fresh exertion of his benevolence, and 
•trove to excite the reader's good will for an itine-r 
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rant methodist preacher ; an individual whom it 
has long been the custom to regard with a mixture 
of ridicule and contempt. By giving him active 
and essential piety, by making him humane, zea- 
lous in doing good, and respectable in conduct, he 
has certainly succeeded in displaying one methodist 
whom it is possible to esteem. His quotations^ 
from scripture are copious and appropriate : but I 
am afraid they are sometimes irreverent. 

LadyCrowhery is a very pleasingly drawn. Her 
husband is a wretch whose end no one pities. 
Isabella^ as the heroine of the tale, has received 
all the author's most elaborate touches and is, in 
many parts, pourtrayed with great felicity. But her 
filial piety exalts her moral character I fear beyond 
what it is capable of attaining when attained in 
opposition to vehement and resistless love. She has 
many fascinating qualities, though I should not 
think her so dangerous to the peace of an admirer as 
Lady Louisa G. or her friend Lady Jane in ArundeL 

Of, Zachary Cawdte I probably think less fa- 
vourably than the author, for he says, in his Me- 
jnoirs, that he drew him con amove. He is only 
one of a species : he will never constitute a dis- 
tinct genus. He sometimes amuses, but when he 
does, it is rather by exaggeration than by any dis- 
play of nature. His wife, Jipmiwa, might have 
been omitted, and the narrative had proceeded just 
as regularly. If she was introduced only to shew 
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that feith without good works, is merely a holy 
cheat, a sanctimonious coveriug to hide innate de*r 
pravity and to cloke the basest actions, the laboup 
was superfluous. Every one knew that who knew 
how to join two propositions. 

Fanny Claypale is drawn with some skill. The 
unbridled fury of her passions leads her, on all 
occasions, to violent excesses, and whether she 
loves or hates she is equally the object of our 
terror and aversion. Her father is another in- 
stance of Cumberland's wiJlingness to degrade the 
established clergy by every meanness that can sully 
withou t destroying the man . Like Joseph Arundel^ 
he is a despicable sycophant, who fawns, crawls, 
and licks the dust to obtain some paltry, mercenary 
end. But is it necessary, is it prudent or patriotic, 
to exhibit such vices in the character of a clergy- 
man ? I do not say they are not to be found in the 
members of the church: but when it is considered 
how potent opinion is and how much of our re- 
verence for the most sacred institutions is founded 
upon that frail and fickle basis, it may be justly 
questioned whether much political evil may not 
eventually result from the too great freedom of 
satire in holding up the established ministers of 
religion to insult and derision. Without being" 
fastidious, also, I may be permitted to hint that 
such willingness to this kind of freedom is some- 
what remarkable in the son and great-grandson of 
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a bishop, and in a man who often emf^loyed his 
pen to combat the enemies of the church} cnr to 
pFOmiote the duties of its members. 

The episode of Blachfofd is well conducted, 
and is made subservient to a moral purpose. 
Henry ^ also, is displayed to great advantage in his 
conduct on the occasion. He does not do more, in<^ 
deed, than manjT) it is to be boped,wouldhave done ; 
but what he does is so much beyond the reach of 
common integrity that the display of it seems to 
give a new impulse to virtue. 

Cumberland appears to have been aware of his 
superiority in depicting the passion of love. In 
the initial chapter to the first book he says, ^^ one 
thing however, there is for me to do, that cannot 
be dispensed with though I shall probably hold it 
off as long as I can. I must make love, land I am 
far from sure, I shall make it in a style to please 
my ireaders. 1 wish to my heart I knew what 
sort of love they best like ; for there are so many 
patterns, I am puzzled how to choose what may 
please them. I have been sometimes told that the 
author o^ Arundel was not far from the butt: if so, 
I hope I am as good a mafksman as he is.'^ 

This, indeed, is playful raillery, but truth is at 
the bottom : and Cumberland might confidently 
have assumed to himself that excellence which he 
seems only to surmise. Yet, he could sometimes 
degenerate into rant, as when a gentleman ex- 
claims, who is listening to Isabella^ " What voice 
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do I hear ? What vision do I behold ? She 
breathes through rows of p^^rls over beds of roses. 
'Tis an enchantment ! She will vanish presently, 
and I shall start out of my trance/' 
. Surely the author was in a trance when he wrote 
such unnatural bombast. He rarely, however, 
offends in this way. 

Cumberland's opinion, as to his excellence of 
style, was settled long before he wrote his Me- 
moirs. In the first chapter of the twelfth book of 
Henry ^ he hints that the critic will not find much 
to reprehend in his diction, but begs, that if a blow 
be struck, it may be struck with justice. It would 
be idle repetitipn to dispute this opinion with the 
same minuteness as I have done in the Observer \ 
the reiader must candidly believe my power to do 
it, or remove his doubts by looking into the vo- 
lumes himself. I will only instance one error. 
The ninth chapter of the last book has this int^- 
rogatory at the head of it. 

^* Why is earth and ashes proud?" 

In dismissing this novel from my notice, I would 
finally observe, that it is one which must always 
be read with pleasure; that the contexture of the 
fable is artfully woven; that the characters are, 
most of them, skilfully drawn ; that the situations 
are often pathetic and interesting ; that the atten- 
tion of the reader is never suffered to lapse into 
indifference, and that the sentiments which it con- 
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tains are commonly friendly to virtue and social 
happiness. Its impurities I have already stigma- 
tised: and Cumberland himself does not disdain 
to acknowledge his transgressions in his MemoirSj 
where he s^ys, " if, in my zeal to exhibit virtue 
triumphant over the most tempting allurements, I 
have painted those allurements in too vivid co- 
lours, I am sorry, and ask pardon of all those who 
thought the moral did not heal the mischief/' 

Let me anticipate the progress of my narrative 
here, and close this chapter with some brief obser- 
vations upon the last novel that Cumberland wrote, 
his John De Lancaster^ in three volumes, and 
pubHshed in 1809. This work he announced 
with some degree of pomp in his Memoirs^ but 
when it appeared the public received it with cool- 
ness. It was not only inferior to both his preced- 
ing productions, but inferior also, to many similar 
compositions of inferior writers. 

*It deserves, indeed, to be distinguished from 
the common herd of novels, for it- has more learn" 
ing than an ordinary novelist can display; and 
Cumberland seems to have relied upon that leam-^ 
ing, and upon his name, for its success. 

The plot is very simple, and not very interest- 
ing. Events are too easily anticipated. There is 
no art, no dexterity, in the developement of the 

* ^me of the opinions here delivered upon John de Lanoeuter, are 
copied from an acco^nt which I had occaAion to gire of it, in a periodical 
publication^ when it first appeared. I have added a few others upon a recent 
perusal. 
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eatastrophe, or in the texture of the incidents. Nor 
18 this radical deficiency of fable compensated by 
any elegance of diction, by any elevation of sen* 
timent, or by any accuracy in the delineation of the 
characters. None of them are consistently drawn, 
though several are well sketched. Philip de LoH'- 
caster is, perhaps, the best. Robert de Lancasier 
is learned, vapid, and digressive, in the first vo* 
lume ; in the second and third he loses some of 
these qualities, and becomes more natural and 
more interesting. 

I am sorry to find Cumberland, at a much later 
period of his life, ^ain violating decorum in some 
of his descriptions. He does not, indeed, ofiend 
so much, as in Henry^ but he ofiends more 
than can be justified. There is something pecu- 
liarly disgusting in the indelicacy of an old man. 
The exhausted pruriency of imagination, which it 
betrays, is highly offensive. I will not specify the 
instances that are in my memory, but will dismiss 
the subject witb observing, that the entire-account 
of the hero's birth is narrated with a studied coarse* 
ness of delineation. 

This work exhibits evident tokens oS mental 
decay. In Arundel^ and in Henry^ the love scenes 
were described with an ardent and impressive glovr 
of composition ; but here they are coldly and 
affectedly wrought up. Cumberland knew it. " I 
am ill at these descriptions," says he; ^^ I. confess 
it. Seventy years and seven, with clouds that 
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hang upon my setting sun, will chill the brain, 
that should devise scenes and descriptions warm 
with youthful love/' This is true ; and Cumber- 
land, doubtless, believed the following no less so. 
" Still, the chaste maiden,^' he continues, " and the 
prudent wife, shall turn these leaves over with no 
revolting hand, nor blush for having read thera/' 
To this I answer, that she who can read these vo« 
lumes through, and not blush, or feel cause for 
blushing, has lost all true modesty. Let me not 
be thought fastidiously nice. It is only when a 
man tells me he is immaculate that I am provoked 
to point out the spot which I would else have shut 
my eyes upon ; and I willingly confess that, com- 
pared to some passages in Henry^ John de Lan^ 
caster is purity itself. Yet, there are certain allu- 
sions in it which no really modest female would 
venture to read aloud in the presence of a man, and 
that is the true test. 

In the phlegmatic character of Philip de Lan^ 
caster f Cumberland seems only to have expanded 
the sketch which he gave, in the Observer, of Ned 
Drowsy. 

There is an affecting appeal in the third volume 
to the feelings of the reader. He speaks of the 
death of his grandson, a midshipman, and who, he 
thought, had been the victim of ill-usage. The 
question was referred to some of our tribunals as I 
remember, but their decision did not corroborate 
the opinion of Cumberland. From this subject he 
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makes a transition to his ^' beloved daughter/' to 
whom he dedicated his Memoirs, and to whom he 
also dedicates this work ; " for these repeated tes- 
timonies of my love/' he pathetically adds, " are 
all the inheritance I can bequeath her, all my hard 
fortune hath not wrested from me/' 

His diction was not much improved when he 
wrote John de Lancaster. It is often vulgar, 
sometimes ungrammatical, and sometimes obscure. 
His attempts at wit or humour are as unsuccessful 
as in his happiest days of mental vigour. I will 
adduce one instance : 

" We-fnay literally say, that it (a morning visit) 
was niade upon the spur of the occasion, and this 
we hope will be an apology for our introducing 
the baronet in hoots/^ 

It is amusing to see with what unwearied assi- 
duity Cumberland sought to propitiate the critics. 
In the outset of his career he dared them with a 
proud defiance ; but he soon discovered who suf- 
fered most in the contest, and then he strove to 
soothe them by blandishments and courtesy. In 
John de Lancaster he openly solicits them to be- 
friend his book and to promote its sale. " As I know 
some of them," he says, " to be fair and honour- 
able gentlemen, I hope they will recollect how 
often I have been useful to them, in the sale of 
their publications, and assist me now with their 
good word in the. circulation of De Lancaster.'* 

I am afraid this request was not very cordially 
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attended to, or that Cumberland believed them 
to possess a power they do not. His book lan- 
guished to a second edition, and there, I imagine, 
it will remain. It is, in many parts, too erudite for 
the unlearned without being deep enough for the 
learned, and its femiliar scenes which might please 
the common reader, want spriteliness and anima- 
tion. The lethargic influence of age seems to have 
impeded his faculties while he wrote; and if he 
wrote from necessity, who but must deplore the 
embarrassments that obscured the closing hours of 
a life so assiduously employed in the labours of 
literature ? 

Necessitas, cvjus cursus transitersi impetum 
Voluenmt multi effug^re, pauci potuerunt^ 
Quo m% dstnuit pcene extremis senabas? 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Cumberland writes the poem of Calvary. — Dr. 
Drake tnjtidiciotLsly endeavours to rank it with 
the Paradise' Lost. — Examination of this 
claim J and a further examination of XJr.DR A ke*« 
competency as a critic. — The merits of the poem 
briefly stated. — Cumberland's account of its com- 
position. — Writes a tract upon Christianity, ivhich 
commences with too much levity ; but the other 
parts good, — The conclusion of it extracted for 
its animation. 

Cumberland had now appeared in various de- 
partments of literature, and in most of them with 
success. He had distinguished himself as a dra- 
matist, as an essayist, and as a novelist, and he 
had displayed powers of very respectable quality 
in other paths of exertion. But his ambition led 
him to take a bolder flight, and he attempted the 
arduous composition of an epic poem. Arduous it 
certainly was, in him, for it forced him into imme- 
diate and unavoidable comparison with Milton ; a 
comparison from which few can expect to retire 
but with discomfiture. 

The Calvary of Cumberland is a poem which 
no judicious critic will venture to place on an 
equality, either as a whole, or in any of its parts, 
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with the Pamdise Lost of Milton. This is a pre<* 
eminence it can never merit, nor ever will obtain. 
A mighty chasm separated the genius of the one 
from the other ; nor do I hesitate to pronounce, 
that the highest flights of Cumberland's muse 
barely excel the lowest of Milton's. I will not 
institute a comparison between them, for it would 
be tacitly acknowledging a parallelism, of whose 
existence I can never be persuaded. I would as 
willingly compare him with Shakspeare as a dra* 
matist, as with Milton as an epic poet. 

In this opinion, however, I differ from a gentle- 
man who has highly praised Cumberland's Cal- 
vary, and whom Cumberland has highly praised 
in return. These are literary courtesies very custo- 
mary, but without any weight in deciding an ab- 
stract point of criticism. 

Dr. Drake, in his Literary Hours, a work quali- 
fied to afford some amusement in a vacant mo- 
ment, has entered upon an elaborate and diffuse 
examination of this poem, and with as much 
solemnity and circumstantial inquiry, as Addison 
bestowed upon the Paradise Lost. He considers 
it under all the usual properties of an epic poem, 
and very gravely pronounces that it is complete in 
its fiible, in its characters, and in its sentiments. 
Aristotle himself could not have decided the ques- 
tion with a greater assumption of infallibility. 

Dr. Drake, after some introductory observations 
upon Milton, Klopstock, and Young, whom he 
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calls '^ three divine bards/' though it appears be 
understands nothing of the German poet^s divi- 
nity, but what the imperfect glimpses of a transla- 
tion afford, proceeds to inform hisreadei*s that 
the " Calvary of Mr. Cumberland is a work imbued 
with the genuine spirit of Milton, and destined, 
therefore, most probably, to immortality." To 
this induction, indeed, no one will object, who 
admits the premiss, but as I do not' admit the pre- 
miss I must be permitted to doubt whether pos- 
terity will know much of Calvary, except as it 
may be remembered among the collected produc- 
tions of the author. 

Encomiastic criticism, however pleasing to a 
candid mind, is not always the positive evidence 
of a strong one. To praise is easy, because it is 
generally received without examination ; and be- 
cause it is less difficult to find pleasure in medio- 
crity, than to shew in what mediocrity consists. 
Whoever has been attentive to the historv of mo- 
dern literature, will have observed numerous in- 
stances of boundless panegyric, bestowed, by con- 
temporary writers, upon works which are now 
consigned to merited oblivion. Cumberland is 
not the first who has been told by a good-natured 
friend, or by an incompetent critic, that he wrote 
with all the fire of Milton and Shakspeare; not; 
is he the^ast who wilt find that the voice of kind- 
ness, and the voice of justice, pronounce two dif- 
ferent j udgments. 
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It is certainly possible, nay, I am willing to 
think it probable, that Dr. Drake believed, and 
does still believe, that the poem of Calvmy has in 
it many qualities which entitle it to be compared 
with Paradise Lost. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary in this, because we are familiar with para^ 
doxes just as extraordinary. The decisions of 
taste are reducible to no demonstration, and Dr. 
Drake may at least justify his by the example of 
Johnson, who thought Dryden's Ode to Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew, the noblest that our language has ever 
produced. If, therefore, a critic of Johnson's saga- 
city, could be seduced into an opinion like this, 
why may not Dr. Drake say that Cumberland 
writes like Milton ? 

To say it, however, is not to prove it, and I 
wish Dr. Drake could have done more than say 
it. He does, indeed, attempt to do more, for he 
quotes, with profusion, those passages from Cal^ 
vary which he deems not inferior to any in Para- 
dise Lost. Nor is this all. He opposes Cumber- 
land to Milton in parallel cases, where they both 
exhibit the samie character, and he avows that, on 
some occasions, Cumberland excels Milton. I need 
not tell the reader, that my opinion is contrary to 
this ; and if he requires to have his own settled on 
the same basis, he has nothing to do but to inspect 
the selections of Dr. Drake. I doubt, indeed, if 
any one ever concurred with him in this decision, 
except Cumberland himself. . 

9M 
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Dr. Drake is fond of figurative language and un- 
meaning epithets. Not contented with elevating 
Cumberland to an equality with Milton, he takes 
another flight, and raises him to a level with 
Shakspeare. " The speeches of the demons, in 
the first book,'* says he, " and those of Mammon 
and Iscariot in the second and third, are woven in 
the loom of Shakspeare, and have imbibed much of 
his colouring and spirit.*' This is surely too much. 
I am as willing, however, that Cumberland should 
be the corrival of Shakspeare as of Milton ; but I 
am afraid Dr. Drake has unintentionally proved 
the only way in which he c^n be said to have 
woven in the loom of Shakspeare, by selecting the 
passages which he has adopted, almost literally, 
'from that writer. 

Dr. Drake has devoted nearly a hundred pages 
to the task of proving Cumberland's affinity to 
Milton and Shakspeare, and of displaying bis oWn 
powers as a critic. How successfully he has at- 
tained the first object I have already declared my 
opinion : and I fear he has succeeded no better in 
the second. I do not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of Dr. Drake, for I have heard that his private 
character is amiable; but I must freely own, that 
I think him wholly incompetent to the office of 
general and abstract criticism. His papers upoh 
Cumberland's Calvary are written with that quiet 
mediocrity of talent, with that easy accuracy of 
familiar truths, and with that tone of insipid talk 
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which might be endured by a young man yet new 
to critical disquisition, or by any man with a head 
capable only of reading without thinking. There 
are, in his Literary Hours^ however, some pleasing 
tales, sometimes pleasingly told, but they are more 
frequently disfigured by a finical afiectation of 
gtyle; by a diction oppressed and obscured by 
metaphorical confusion, unmeaning epithets, and 
superlative phrases of rapture. 

His papers on Cumberland, however, are not 
without their utility. The selections which he 
has made from Calvary, though they do not 
prove what they are intended to prove, comprise, 
perhaps, the very best passages in the poem, 
and he who has not read it, but wishes to know 
by what excellences Cumberland is entitled to be 
regarded as the rival of Milton, may better satisfy 
that curiosity by perusing these concentrated 
efforts of his genius, than by perusing the whole 
poem. 

, Calvary is certainly a very pleasing production. 
The versification is harmonious, the images are 
often poetical, and the action is one of unfailing 
interest. A general air of easy elegance pervades 
the whole, an unconstrained fluency of language 
which is very agreeable to the ear, but which 
makes very little impression on the mind. Some 
parts too are laboured into dignity and animation, 
but the reader is always unmoved. He lays down 
the book without a desire to resume it, and when he 

2 Ms 
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does resume it, his interest in the narrative is 
never so strong that he is unwilling to quit it. 

This defect may be partly attributed, perhaps, 
to the nature of the subject. No curiosity is ex- 
cited because we know what is to be told ; we are 
familiar with all the principal events, and antici- 
pate the catastrophe. This inherent defect of 
plan could be compensated only by the highest 
efforts of poetry, by the introduction of all those 
striking descriptions, those sublime flights, and 
those exquisite moral touches of sentiment, with 
which Milton has relieved the radical imperfection 
of his fable, but which were wholly beyond the 
attainment of Cumberland. His action proceeds 
with an even tenor of narration ; and the utmost 
effect, which I believe the poem capable of pro- 
ducing, is that of a pleasing apathy of mind, a gen- 
tle acquiescence, undisturbed either by any tumul- 
tuous throes of delight, or by any harsh provoca- 
tions of disgust. 

Such is my opinion of Calvary^ delivered from 
unfeigned conviction; and without any anxiety as 
to its reception. They who differ from me may 
probably think it a vain or a foolish one, as I perhaps 
should theirs, if I knew it as explicitly ; Dr. Drake 
must think it so, for he thinks the poem embued 
with the genuine spirit of Milton ; but as I have 
always been unwilling to form my notions upon 
those of others, without the conviction of my rea- 
son, I shall be contented to bear any interpretation 
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which can be put upon this judgment, till I feel a 
sufficient motive to alter it. 

In the Supplement^ which Cumberland pub- 
lished to his Memoirs^ he very naturally takes an 
opportunity of thanking Dr. Drake, whom he 
justly calls his " kind reviewer,** for the praises 
he bestowed upon Calvary; but I believe he con- 
ceded, in the warmth of his judgment, a power to 
that critic's commendation, which no one but the 
object of it will be willing to allow, when he says 
that he obtained for his poem, " a place amongst 
our British Classics." Let the event decide. 

Cumberlandseemstohaveregarded this work with 
so much affection, and has detailed its origin and 
progress with so much minuteness, that the reader 
would hardly consider me excuseable if I omitted 
to insert the account here : 

" The mental gratification which the exercise of 
fancy, in the act of composition, gives me, has, 
(with the exception only of the task I am at pre- 
sent engaged in), led me to that inordinate con- 
sumption of paper, of which much has been profit- 
less, much unseen, and very much of that which 
has been seen, would have been more worthy of 
the world, had I bestowed more blotting upon it 
before I committed it to the press ; yet I am now 
about to mention a poem not the most imper- 
fect of my various productions, of which the first 
manuscript copy was the pnly one, and that, per- 
haps, the fairest I had ever put out of my hands. — 
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Heroic verse has been always more familiar to me, 
and more easy in point of composition, than prose ; 
my thoughts flow more freely in metre, and I can 
oftentimes fill a page with less labour and les^ 
time in verse of that description, than it costs 
me to adjust and harmonise a single period iH 
prose, to my entire satisfaction. 

" The worjt I now allude to is my poem of Cal* 
vartff and the gratification, of which I have been 
speaking, mixed, as I trust, with worthier and 
more serious motives, led me to that undertaking. 
It had never been my hard lot to write, as 
many of my superiors have been forced to do, 
task-work for a bookseller, it was therefore my 
custom, as it is with voluptuaries of another 
description, to fly from one pursuit to another for 
the greater zest which chi^nge and contrast gave to 
my intellectual pleasures. I had, as yet, done 
nothing in the epic way, except my juvenile 
attempt, of which I have given an extract, and I 
applied myself to the composition 6( Calvary, with 
uncommon ardour; I began it in the winter, and, 
rising every morning some hours before day-light, 
soon dispatched the whole poem of eight books, at 
the average of full fifty lines in a day, of which I 
kept a regular account, marking eapi day's work 
upon my manuscript.. I mention this because it is 
a fact; but I am not so mistaken as to suppose 
that any author can be entitled to take credit to 
himself for the little care he has bestowed upon his 
compositions. 
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^^ It was not till I had taken up Milton's immortal 
po^m of Paradise Lost^ and read it studiously and 
completely through, that I brought the plan of 
Calvary to a consistency, and resolved to venture 
on the attempt. I saw such aids, in point of cha- 
looter, incident, and diction, such facilities, held 
Qut by the sacred historians, as encouraged me to 
hope I might aspire to introduce my humble 
Muse upon that hallowed ground without pro* 
faning it. 

" As for the difficulties, which, by the nature of 
his subject Milton had to encounter, I perceived 
them to be such as nothing but the genius of Mil- 
ton could surmount ; that he has failed in some 
instances cannot be denied, but it is matter of 
wonder and admiration, that he has miscarried in 
so few. The noble structure he has contrived to 
raise with the co-operation of. two human beings 
only, and those the first created of the human 
race, strikes us with astonishment; but at the 
same time it forces him upon such frequent 
flights beyond the bounds of nature, and obliges 
him in so great a degree to depend upon the 
agency of supernatural beings, of whose persons 
we have no prototype, and of whose operations^ 
offices, and intellectual powers, we are incompe- 
tent to form any adequate conception, that it is 
not to be wondered at, if there are parts and pas- 
sages in that divine poem, that we either pass 
over by choice, or cannot read without regret. 
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** Upon a single text in scripture he has described 
a Battle in Heaven^ in most respects ti^emendously 
sublime, in others painfully reminding us how 
impossible it is for man's limited imagination to 
find weapons for immortal spirits, or conceive an 
army of rebellious angels employing instruments of 
human invention upon the vain impossible idea, 
that their material artillery could shake the imma- 
terial throne of the One Supreme Being, the Al- 
mighty Creator and Disposer of them and the uni- 
verse. Accordingly, vi^hen we are presented with 
the description of Christ, the meek Redeemer of 
mankind, going forth in a chariot to the battle, 
brilliant although the picture is, it dazzles, and we 
start from it revolted by the blaze. But when the 
poet, deeming himself competent to find words for 
the Almighty, contrives a conference between the 
First and Second Persons in the Trinity, we are 
compelled to say with Pope — 

TTuU God the Father turns a schooi-dwine, 

" I must entreat my readers not so to misconceive 
my meaning as to suppose me vain enough to 
think, that by noticing these spots in Milton's 
glorious sun, I am advancing my dim lamp to any 
the most distant competition with it. I have no 
other motive for mentioning them, but to convince 
the patrons of these memoirs, that I did not at- 
tempt the composition of a sacred epic, where he. 
must for ever stand so decidedly pre-eminent, till 
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hy comparmg the facilities of my subject with the 
amazing difficulties of his, I had found a bow pro- 
portioned to my strength, and did tiot presume to 
bend it till I was certified of its flexibility. 

" It could not possibly be overlooked by me, 
that in taking the Death of Christ for my subject, 
I had the advantage of dating my poem at a point 
of time, the most awful in the whole history of the 
world, the most pregnant with sublime .events, and 
the most fully fraught with grand and interesting 
characters ; that I had those characters, and those 
events, so pointedly delineated and so impressively 
described by the inspired historians, as to leave 
little else for me to do, but to restrain invention, 
and religiously to follow in the path that was 
chalked out to me. Accordingly, I trust there 
will be found very little of the audacity of fancy in , 
the composition of Calvary, and few sentiments or 
expressions asdribed to the Saviour, which have 
not the sanction and authority of the sacred records. 
When he descends into Hades, I have endeavbured 
to avail myself of what has been revealed to us for 
those conjectural descriptions, and I hopi^ I have 
not far outstepped discretion, or heedlessly in- 
dulged a wild imagination ; for though I venture 
upon untouched ground, presuming to unfold a 
scene, which mystery has involved in darkness, 
yet I have the visions of the Saint at Patm<is to 
hold up a light to me, and assist me in my efforts 
to pervade futurity. 
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** My first publication of Calvary, in quarto, 
bad so languid a sale, thai it left me with the in- 
convenient loss of at least one hundred pounds, 
and the. discouraging conviction, that the public 
did not concern itself ^about the poem, or the 
poem maker. I felt at the same time a proud indigo 
nant consciousness, that it claimed a better treat- 
ment : and whilst I called to mind the true and 
brotherly devotion I had ever borne to the fame of 
my contemporaries, I was stung by their neglect ; 
and having laid my poem on the Death of my Re- 
deemer at the feet of my Sovereign, which, for 
aught that ever reached my knowledge, he might 
pr might not have received by the hand of his li- 
brarian, I had nothing to console me but the re- 
flection, th^t there would, perhaps, be a tribu- 
nal that would deal out justice to me, when I 
could not be a gainer by it, and speak favourably 
of my performance, when I could not h^ar their 
praises." 

The conclusion of this extract shows what was 
Cumberland's secret opinion of his poem ; and he 
probably thought (at least Dr. Drake would have 
whispered it to him,) that, like the Paradise Lost, 
it was destined to languish for awhile in obscurity, 
only to burst forth, afterwards, with greater lustre, 
and to acquire a more splendid destiny. 

When Burke^ published his pamphlet on the 
French revolution, Cumberland was one among 
the many who considered it with admiration. He 
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Wjas not content with silently approving, however ; 
he wrote a letter to Burke, communicating his high 
sense of its merit, to which an answer was politely 
returned* In this answer Burke expresses his sa- 
tisfaction at being applauded by a man so distin- 
guished in literature as Cumberland, and " in so 
great a variety of its branches." 

To this last expression CumberlantH^fterwards 
alludes with a just consciousness of its truth, and 
proceeds to exemplify it, dwelling with a pleasing 
remembrance on that division of his labours which 
he had appropriated to the services of religion.— 
He mentions the composition of as many sermons 
as would make a large volume, some of which have 
been delivered from the pulpit. He rendered als6 
fifty of the psalms of David into English metre ; 
and he wrote a religious and argumentative Tract, 
which I have already alluded to, entitled, " A few 
plain Reasons why we should believe in Christ, 
and adhere to his Religion; addressed to the Pa- 
trons and Professors of the New Philosophy." 

There is in this pamphlet much solidity of argu- 
ment, and a becoming warmth of persuasion. — 
Novelty, either in the opinions expressed, or in 
the mode of enforcing or illustrating them, could 
hardly be hoped ;, and the good to be expected 
was that which might result from concentrating 
the popular opinions on the subjects discussed, and 
urging them upon the attention by a forcible bre- 
vity of application. This object Cumberland seems 
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very steadily to have kept in view ; but I could 
wish that tlie introductory paragraphs had bee» 
written with less levity. In a serious, argumenta- 
tive address, which professes to defend the great 
cause of Christianity, and to convert infidelity by 
the weight and importance of its reasonings, it is 
unbefitting the subject to indulge in a playful irony 
of language, which may amuse men indeed, but 
will never convince them. The Tract commences 
with this sort of buffoonery : 

" GENTLEMEN PATRONS AND PROFESSORS OF 
THE NEW PHILOSOPHY ! 

" Though I doubt not but your illuminated un- 
derstandings are stored with many exquisitely in- 
genious reasons, why this our country should no 
longer retain the character of a christian country, 
yet I hope you will in candour be pleased to let a 
plain man offer you a few plain reasons why he 
conceives it should. Old fashioned folks have 
thought that men are not found to be worse sub- 
jects to their king, worse friends to their country, 
or worse members of society, for having some sense 
of religion ; and the same old fashioned folks have 
habituated themselves to believe, that, amongst 
all the religions in the world, a- better could not 
be taken up than that which we already possess.** 

This is bad enough ; but the following is worse, 
because it is intended for argument, while it is, in 
fact, nothing but banter and burlesque: 
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** I declare to you, gentlemen, without going 
out of my way to compliment you, I consider your 
word to be altogether as good as your oath, for 
your honour is at least as good as your religion ; 
and, as human judges and juries are all you stand 
in awe of, so long as you can keep out of the ca- 
lendar, you can have nothing to apprehend from 
your consciences, having put those active thief- 
catchers to complete silence, and made their office 
a perfect sinecure. You can have no solicitude 
about your country, your friends, or your poste-? 
rity, &c.'' 

I do not think that the cause of truth was likely 
to be much advanced by such ai^uments as these. 

With the exception of these passages, however, 
the address is written with great propriety, and 
with a due sense of its importance. The conclud- 
ing paragraphs I will extract, for they have much 
energy, and have perhaps the most eloquence of 
any thing Cumberland ever wrote. 

"Being now near the end of my days, I implore 
God to endow my beloved countrymen with a right 
understanding of his mercy ; and I conjure them, 
as they value their happiness, their dignity, their 
freedom, their comforts in this life, and their hopes 
of eternal blessedness in the life to come, to beware 
of those ensnaring principles which the enemies of 
their peace are assiduously employed to propagate. 
Stand for your God, my friends, and he will stand 
for you ; put faith into your souls to protect your 
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altars, and God will put courage into your hearts 
to defend your coasts. Be steady to your faith, be 
true to your country, be loyal to your king ; he is 
stedfast in his duty, let us be firm in ours ; he has 
never broke faith with us, we will not break faith 
with him. 

" We will rally round his throne, our laws, our 
liberties, and constitution, if the enemy shall in- 
vade us ; we will rally round our altars, our reli- 
gion, and our God, if they send their incendiaries 
amongst us ; and we will hold in sovereign con- 
tempt those frenchified fops in philosophy, who 
would undermine our principles, and when they 
have degraded our understandings to the despica- 
ble level of their own, would deliver us over to be 
slaves and abjects to the domineering tyranny of a 
republic, who, having washed their hands in the 
blood of their earthly sovereign, have filled up the 
measure of their iniquity by renouncing their God. 
All those wretches, unworthy of the name of Bri- 
tons, who, like footpads in the cloaks of philoso- 
phers, lurk about the outskirts of society, that from 
their hiding holes they may come forth, and giv6 
the stab to the religion of their rejected Saviour, 
are the sneaking emissaries, the insidious cowardly 
abettors of our inveterate and envious enemy. — 
Again 1 conjure you ; I implore you to beware of 
them; they will civilly, circuitously, cunningly 
attempt to circumvent you ; they will write no- 
vels, histories, dramas, to corrupt you ; they will 
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dress up vicious characters in the borrowed clothes 
of virtue, paint adultresses in amiable but false 
colours, to engage your pity, and exhibit seduc- 
tion, intemperance, impurity, profaneness, even 
atheism itself, in lights so fallaciously atvractive, 
as may surprise your passions, and in the unguarded 
moments of weakness insinuate their own diabolical 
principles into your incautious hearts. Once more 
I beseech you to beware of them, and sum up my 
most earnest wishes for your prosperity in the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

" O God, all gracious and all good, on whose 
protecting providence we rest our hope, now in this 
evil time save us we most humbly beseech thee, 
and amidst the terrors of thy judgments, when tri- 
bulation is come upon the earth, send down thy 
Holy Spirit upon us, that turning from the wick- 
edness of ^our ways, and seeking Thee, in whom 
alone there is salvation, we may obtain remission 
of our sins, and be received, as hitherto we have 
been, into thy most merciful favour and protec- 
tion. Spare us, O Lord, spare us ; And if it be 
thy will to send upon the earth thy three sore evils, 
the sword, the pHestilence, and the famine, pour 
not the full vial of thy wrath upon us ; correct us, 
Lord, but not in thine anger, lest thou bring us to 
nothing. We acknowledge and bewail our ofieqces ; 
we lament the influence of those principles, which, 
setting all authority divine and human at defiance, 
are spreading infidelity over the whole christian 
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world ; and with horror we confess, that even in 
this our soil those poisonous seeds have taken root. 
Purify our hearts, O God, we beseech thee ; send 
the health of thy saving grace amongst us, and 
enable us to escape that plague, nK)re terrible than 
all which can afflict the body, that great offence 
which can destroy the soul. . Direct the councils, 
O Lord, we pray thee, and prosper the endeavours 
of our gracious Sovereign, and those who are in 
authority under him, for the welfare of these king- 
doms; and keep alive in the hearts of thy faithful 
people that sense of thy true religion, that zeal for 
thy worship, and respect for the church established, 
as may for ever frustrate the devices, and disap* 
point, the malice of all such, who either openly re- 
vile thy name, or secretly conspire to ensnare the 
understandings and pervert the minds of weak and 
unstable men. And, O Lord God omnipotent, in 
whose hands are the issues of war and peace, we 
do not presume to search into thy unfathomable 
councils, nor dare to ask how long thou wilt per- 
mit the impious-and ungodly men, who are a sword 
of thine, to triumph and lay waste the nations; 
but fight thou for us, O God, who are armed in 
thy defence, and duly conscious from whom alone 
cometh all victory, are ever prepared to give, not 
unto ourselves, but unto Thee the glory : Save us, 
therefore, we beseech thee, from the hands of our 
enemies ; and whilst we praise and magnify thy 
holy name, for thy past mercies vouchsafed to us. 
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withdraw not from us thy help, O God, but send 
us forth with hearts confirmed in 'thy faith, and 
strengthen us for the battle ; so shall the high 
thoughts of the proud be brought low, and the 
enemy, who now boasteth himself in his strength* 
be taught to confess, that in thy name alone there is 
salvation, and that whoso dwelleth under the de- 
fence of the Most High, shall abide under the sha- 
dow of the Almighty/* 

When Cumberland published this tract, he 
sent a copy of it to the Bishop of London, and to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop of 
London politely acknowledged the present: the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did not. Perhaps his 
Grace looked first at the introductory paragraph, 
was displeased with its flippancy, and read no far- 
ther : the oi|ly excuse which can be surmised for 
such an omission of common courtesy. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Eitumeration of Cumberland's various plays, pro^ 
duced between 1790 and 1808. — Of these, onjy 

' three deserve to be remembered, the Jfiw, the 

" Wheel of FbRXUNE, , and First Lqve.— 
Examination of each of these, dramas* — Shev a 
not skilfully drawn. — Mrs. Inciibald'^ saga^ 

' ci/y . -^Pe n r tr d d oc k aw interesting character.'^' 
A lesson for married people recommended by Mrs^ 
iNCHBALii.— CMm&£r/awd*5 great defect, as a 

' dramatic writer stated. — The forv^ardness, of his 
femalts. 

\h f^utp^ntfiog jbbiQ multfifariouiQ: litemry produc-w 
tions of CumlbenlAiHi it witt npt Jbie oficttssary dis^ 
tinctly to examine each. Many of them have 
quietly passed into oblivion, and it would be fri- 
volous to drag them from their quiet slumbers 
in forgetfulness, to subject them to an ordeal 
which they are not calculated to encounter, and 
from which no benefit could be derived. This is 
particularly true of his numerous dramas, few of 
which now keep possession of the stage, though it 
must be confessed that many which are now laid 
by, might be performed with greater advantage to 
public taste and morals than those can which are 
occasionally brought forward. 
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• Thfesci I hate noticed with a degree of minulenesi^ 
Jtf proportioti to what I concfe^ived to be thrif me- 
tits, and according to the degree in which I ima- 
^ifled theta tb be illttstratiVe of Cdmberfand's ta* 
lettts. In the great mass of hisr plays, hofwever, 
%vritten between the years 1790 and 1808, I knoW 
htxt three th^t can deserve ejtaminatidta : the iVheel 
df Fortune, the Jett, ^ird Fmt Lat)i. Of these, 
the fi^t is frequently performed, the i^teOhd *ome* 
tirties', anrf the last never. 

Before I pass to the consideration of the*fr 
draftfrjts, I i^iU ennmerate the names tit all thalt 
he pi'oduced bet*^een the periods already men- 
ftoned. 

At the Haymarket theatre wa^ icted the eornfid 
dpera of Wat Tyler, aftefwards aitered in conse- 
quence of some objections by the Lord Chamber-? 
lain, and produced under the name of the Armourer. 
After this the comedies of the Country Attorney, 
and the Box Lobby Ckallengej and the drama of 
Don Pedro. For the Box Lobby Challenge a hu- 
morous epilogue was written by George Colman. 

At Drury-Lane were performed the Jew, the 
Wheel of Toriiine, Fir^ Love, the Last of the 
FdtHily, tltie Wotdfor Nature, the Dependant, the 
Mdmtric Loter, and the Sailor's Daughter. Also, 
(in 1808) after the public'ation of his Memoirs, a! 
COttiic opera called the Jew ofMogadore, Which 
d^etnerf to be ititertded as another attempt ttf 
awaken kindness and good will towards the^ift-' 

9 N 2 . 
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dividualsof that race. The piece failed, however, 
and deservedly, for it had neither mirth^ wit, nor 
humour to recommend it. The songs, indeed^ 
were somewhat above the ordinary level of such 
compositions, but the dullness of the whole hurried 
it into oblivipn. 

At Covent-Garden were acted, The Days of 
Yare^ False Impressions^ A Hint to Husbands, and 
Joanna of Montfaucon. This last piece I do not 
find any where mentioned by Cumberland ; pro- 
bably he did not regard it as his own, being only 
adapted by him for the stage from one of Kotze- 
hue's dramas. It was acted in 1800, and was 
published with a prologue and a long preface by 
Cumberland. In the prologue he alludes to the 
difficulty of working upon the ideas of another man 
in the following lines : 

The scenes that soon will open to your view^ 
In their first sketch a fonti^n author drew ; 
If merely tracing^ his inventive thoug^ht^ 
We set translation's servile task at nouf^ht. 
All who can Judg:e our labour mttst confessi 
Ori^nality had made it less* 

The difficulty, indeed, must have been greatly 
increased tp Cumberland, because he was unac- 
quainted with the German language, and had to 
trust therefore to the imperfect conceptions of 
another. It was a task, however, unworthy of his 
talents, and the success of the undertaking was 
equsjl to its merits. 
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Th6 comedy of the Jew was the first new piece 
exhibited on the stage of the late Drury-Lane 
theatre, after it had splendidly risen from that ruin 
to which it has been recently devoted a second 
time, and from which it is now a second time likely 
to emerge. Its chiefs object is distinctly avowed 
by Cumberland to have been the benevolent one 
^f rescuing a persecuted race of beings from that 
hereditary contempt and degradation which had 
for ages belonged to them ; and though I do not 
believe that the notions of my countrymen have 
been much softened by this comedy, or by the 
character of Abraham Abrahams in the Observer^ 
yet every praise must be conceded to the author's 
intention. He has, at least, made three Jews 
amiable and interesting, which might be deemed 
an extraordinary eflFort, did we not remember that 
Gay has done as much for a highway-man. 

Sheva^ however, does not exclusively obtain our 
reg^ard: he is sometimes ridiculous, and sometimes 
contemptible. When he relieves the distresses of 
others with a noble disdain of publicity, nay, 
with a patient endurance of insults as the conse- 
quence, we admire his virtues ; but, in making 
him penurious with all the absurd excesses of a 
miser, he too often excites our laughter without 
improving our good will. He is still exhibited 
with some of the presumed attributes of his race, 
but charity is given to him to counterbalance their 
obloquy. Would not Cumberland have done 
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better, how^rer, ^s Ijjs inteptigq really was to 
ex^lt that people, h^d he pourtray^d ^iiq suqh ^» 
I believe, he might have found \\\m in ^octetyt 
liberal, ho^pitahle, kind, and generpu^, with UQ 
qther difference in bis conduct thap what a differ- 
fnc^of religious faith must produce? To make 
him a miser was to piake him despicable: and to 
make bim 9 miser only that be might have enopgh 
^o assist others was to make him unnatural. Nq 
man thinks much of his fellow creatures who bas 
l^arr^ed to forget himself, and it is in a communion 
of interests, pleasures, and feelings that one part, 
and perhaps the greater part, of virtue's delighta 
^onsi^ts. He who has persuaded himself that he 
piay starve his servants and his own body, to boar^ 
pp money for benevolent uses, will soon discover 
that what he wants himself others may want, and 
he will keep his gold untouched. By such conduct, 
too, he fails in the first duty of every man, that to- 
wards himself and to those under him, and how can 
be suppose it more worthy to befriend ^be stranger, 
or the profligate than these ? 

In making SA^va, therefore, a penurious miser, 
that by such self-denial, he might do more good, 
Cumberland violated nature; and in eijdeavouping 
to astonish by a combination of characters hitherlQ 
known to be immiscible, be weakened the effect 
of that union, (the jew and the philanthropist) 
which every man must wish to be not only pro- 
bable but <;onimon. 
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Mrs.Iiichbald,}!! lier pi^toiy df rietUf^li ufiOH this 
comedy, reDtures,faowever,tocomMendCutnberldtid 
for teviog dttainea a liable pur^seiil Sb^va, that 
of exhibiting a wftmm Je^ at^d a t;trltMM 99m^. 
A virtiious Jew he has cei-taitily displayed : but a 
yiituouB miser is what no man caii display. I 
wish Mra% Iticfabald had duly weighed the import 
of this word before ^h^ u^^d iti A miset cannot 
be virtuous: if he be virtuidus he is hot a miser; 
A miser is a wretch wht>se whdle soiil is centered 
in the accumulation Of wealth, antl who would 
sooaer yield the btood ftoiH his vt^itis thka the gold 
fi^om his coffers. He ba& but o^e id^a^ one wish, 
oae enjoynient, and that is to hOard : tb givfe is 
beyond his comprehension i Cab such a being hd 
rirtuous ? No. But if he is virtUolis, if hfe beistdws 
, M freely ad he gathefs^ if he kttow^ " the luxury 
<^ doing good/' then he<lanftot be the i^retch I 
have described : he catifiot be a tniser either to 
himself or fo others. Cufflb^riandi hoWi^vgt-, foN 
gdtful of this truth, has absurdly eiideavmlted to 
depict a cohtradiction>ilftd Mfs. lUGhbald, dtit^mg 
her notions from the dhttttcter ihfetefad ttf frort! life, 
has appladd^ it With a cdhtradictit>n of tbrins no 
ks^ dbsiitd. ' ' 

Htf i»^ts^ of avarice and her condemnation d 
pwerty in poei&i^* the result bf thelt o\Vh ex- 
thivai^noe^ rasiy be fy^sod over without any reply : 
but the foUowitig positions ar6 new in th6 phi- 
losophy of man, and desei?ve to be transcribed. ^ 
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*^ IndiscriiDinate profusion has been the dra- 
matic hero's virtue in every comedy till Cumber- 
land shewed to the long blinded world, that — the 
less a man gives to himself, the more, it i& probable^ 
he bestows upon his neighbour. This conclusion is 
derived from the certainty that-^^Ae less a man loves 
himself, the more he is affectionate to others** 

The beautiful qovelty as well as obscurity of 
these sentiments, leaves me no hope that I can de« 
monstrate to the reader their peculiar acuteness : 
and I shall dismiss them therefore with simply 
observing, that all social love springs from self- 
love, and that when a man has lost all self-regard, 
all self-revereqce, he will soon degenerate into 
misanthropy. It is only while we believe that 
mankind can be useful or pleasing to ourselves that 
we are disposed, as by a mutual obligation, to be 
useful or pleasing to them : but, if we cease to 
care for ourselves, our dependence upon others is 
diminished in proportion, and finding that we can 
do without their aid, we feel no disposition to 
awaken or uphold their benevolence towards us by 
bestowing our aid upon them. 

The other characters, of this comedy seem to 
have been drawn merely as subsidiary to that of 
Sheva. They serve to fill up the scenes and to 
carry on the action ; but they leave no trace upon 
the mind. Jubalis sometimes humorous, indeed, 
but it is the humour of farce rather than of comedy. 
The plot is pleasing, and though not intricate^ 
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sufficiently perplexed to keep the attention awake. 

The Wheel of Fortune was the next drama that 
Cumberland produced, and its present popularity 
is the best proof of its excellence. There can be 
no doubt, indeed, that Mr. Kemble's performance 
of Penruddock. has contributed largely to this 
popularity, and Cumberland justly observes, that 
** when so much belongs to the actor, the author 
must be careful how he arrogates too much to him- 
self:'' but still great merit must be allowed 
to the writer. 

It has been very commonly believed that Cum- 
berland derived the general outline of his plot 
from Kotzebue's Misanthropy and Repentance^ a 
manuscript translation of which was lying in the 
manager's hands at the time- when the Wheel of 
Fortune was produced. The striking similarity 
between the chief incidents of the two plays, jus- 
tified, indeed, this suspicion, and the author of the 
translation from Kotzebue openly accused Cum- 
berland of having unfeirly pirated from his work. 
This charge Cumberland as openly denied, and 
professed, I believe, that he took the hint of his 
own play from a review of the German one which 
he accidentally saw. 

Whether, however, he invented or whether he 
borrowed the plot, it is sufficiently certain that it 
is one of peculiar interest, and one which no re- 
petition of performance can hardly rob of its power 
to pleise. The chief character, (Penruddock) is 
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drawn with some master^stroks of art. That iio«- 
bleness of nature which misfortune might obscure 
but could not subdue, and that sensibility of heait 
which defied the power of time to eradicate its 
sorrows, are two features in the composition of 
this part which Cumberland has pourtrayed with 
happy skill. Nor ought less pmise to be bestowed 
upon him for the judgment and intimate knowledge 
of effect which he has displayed in selecting the 
most interesting situations for the operation of 
these two feelings, without which their exists- 
ence would have impressed the mind but faiqtiy. 
I do not know, indeed, any scene of any mpdem 
drama, which is conducted with more dexterity 
than the interview between Penruddoeksin^ youog 
WoodvUle, when the former details to the son all 
the baseness of his father. It is wrought up with 
consummate skill. 

The misanthropy of Penruddoek consistsi rather 
in his feelings, than in his practice, towards vmn^ 
kind. He shuns his fellow-creature, but be doe$ 
not hate them. He seeks solitude as tlm baUn of 
a wounded heart, not as the retirement of a splisi* 
netic one. He hides bis sorrows from those; whom 
he does not think can participate theln^ but to tfai 
sorrows of others he is not insensible. A mo- 
mentary gi^am of anticipated revenge dr^ws hint 
from his seclusion, but the native benevolence and 
kindness of bis heart soon subdue all the rough 
asperities of his disposition^ and he who came forth 
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into fiociety only to punish aiid destroy, remains 
to do good and to enjoy tt)€ eatisfoction of it. Such 
is the character of Penruddoch^ and it must b^ 
confessed that it required no ordinary powers to 
discriminate its qualities as Cumberland has done; 
for this praise is his alone, Kotzebue's recluse 
being wholly distinct from Penruddock in its com- 
ponent parts. 

Mrs. Inchbald, whom to praise is more pleasing 
than to censure, has written some very sensible 
observations upon this drama, and l^aid a due 
tribute to the excellence of the actor whose per- 
formance of Penruddock I have already mentioned. 
^' Old men in love,** she truly observes, *' have 
caused more laughter and derision on the stage, 
than, perhaps, any other common occurrence which 
the dramatist has copied. Here, astonishing re- 
verse ! love, in the decline of life, constitutes a 
ebflracter deeply pathetic.'* 

All the interest of the play is concentered in this 
character, and Cumberland seems to have been so 
well aware of it, that the other personages of the 
drama are permitted to appear and disappear with* 
out much concern either in the spectator or reader. 
Some attempt to relieve thrs uniform mediocrity 
has been made, indeed, in the characters of Go-^ 
vemor Tempest and Sir David Daw ; but though 
Ihey amiise on the stage they lose all power of 
doing it In the closet. Penruddock is the fixed 
star of this comedy, and the rtst of the characters 
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are only satellites that move round him with di^ 
minished splendor. They are all drawn, iqdted, 
with chastity of colouring, but they want boldness 
of expression find design to give them permanent 
effect. 

The language, throughout, is el^ant, and in 
Penruddock sometimes elevated ; but the senti- 
ments which he is made to utter are not always 
without inflation and obscurity. The following 
reply to Weazle^ who reminds him that money can 
purchase ftmale attractions, has always appeared 
to me ineffably absurd : 

" I keep a woman," says he : " she visits me 
every day, makes my bed, sweeps my house, cooks 
my din&er, and is seventy years of age,— ye^ / 
remt hery 

' It is remarkable that Cumberland did not enter- 
tain the same notion of the merit of this draima as 
the public. To a gentleman who seized an op- 
portunity of thanking him for the delight he had 
experienced in reading it, he replied, with some 
chagrin, " Sir, that is not the best thing I ever 
wrote/* 

Such was }m opinion ; yet, if I were called upon 
to pronounce which of his dramas I considered as 
the best, upon a general estimation of general ex- 
cellence, I^Mnk I should not hesitate to say the 
Wheel of Fortune. There are, i n other of his plays, 
particular scenes, perhaps, equal to any that may 
be found in this ; but none of his dramas maintain 
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such a eommanding interest in the mind during 
the whole progress of the action, nor is there, in 
any of thetn^ any character so felicitously supported 
throughout as Penruddock* 

The comedy of First Love is greatly inferior 
either to the Jew or the Wheel of Fortune. The 
plot is confused rather than artfully intricate: 
though it is sometimes interesting. The dialogue 
is dull ; it has neither wit, nor any quick recipro- 
cation of lively sentiments. The situations are 
seldom comic ; it approaches decidedly to senti- 
mental comedy in all the worst features of that 
species of composition, and which, if it were 
not redeemed by better instances, I should be 
tempted to condemn with as much severity as 
Voltaire. ** Je souscris ehtierement,'* says he, 
in a letter to the dramatist, Sumorokof, ^' a tout 
ce que vous dites de Moliere et de la comedie lar- 
moyante, qui, a la honte de la nation, a succed6 au 
seul vrai genre comique port^ k perfection par 
V ijoimitable Moliere.'' 

Of the characters of this play Sabina^s is the 
most interesting, and Billy Bustle's the most con- 
temptible. David Mowbray is well supported in 
some parts. The broken and disfigured language 
otSabina is badly constructed. It is not the im- 
perfect diction of a foreigner, labouring to express 
herself in a strange tongue, but the blundering 
efforts of one who seems to know no language. 

The characters of Mr. and Mrs. Wrangle are 
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abdtirdly imagined and absurdly Hupported. They 
quarrel without fnotive, and are kind again without 
reconciliation. Marriage is embayed with multi^ 
tudinous evils, but I do not think that it contains 
such frivolous rafncour as this. Domestic wrang- 
lings are common enough in those whom necessity 
compels to live together, but whontt nature has 
disjoined in every cjuality of mind and body : yet, 
there is commonly a cause for bickering, artd they 
do not contend as he-cats do only because they 
happen to meet. 

I am sorry that Mrs. Inchbald, whose general 
observations on this play I wittingly approve, 
shouh) have singled otft these very characters as 
the only objects of her applause. 

" 8oi«e exceBent infraction to the married,'* 
^y&she, " wiW be found m the connubifeit conduct 
of Mr* and Mrs. Wrangle', ^rtictflarly at the con- 
clusion of the fourth act.** 

Uwfoflunate itf 6er praise of tlW e<toj*gal in- 
structions, she is more than- ttn fortunate in the? 
example mhhh she has cited. If «here be af scene 
in the whdle eoniP|^sft 6f itte English dr^ma, dfe*-' 
tJingufehed for i« tiriWatu^a't absWeJity, it is- M^ 
one, where Hfc^ coifitie^tioud couple are Sttdcten^ly 
eoiivei^ted, at the wtit^r*9 wilP, inte^ a loving aiitf 
affectk>na«e pair, by the operation* of the folfowi«j§ 
dialogue, which 1 am tempted io copy, ottly asF atf 
irresistiM^e pfoof of my assert?io»s:-*- 
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i^. /?•; (%/jN^ apH'mexJ' 'ilkau Wianglfe— L«te I 

Mrs.fK Mr. Wrangle— M^ dear! 

Mr, W, I begin to think n' 

JBBpa /VT What do yo« begin to tbink ? 

Ifr. fV^ Thaf we bave exposed oun^ves rerj soffifnaify* 

Mrs. W. Quite enough in all conscience. — ^Wby would you complain 
fo my ftitber ? " ' ' 

ilftr. fVi Wby would jsou eompiain to your tttotber I 

Mrs. W. We were botb ta blame : complaints, are very foej^h* 

Mr. W. Then away with them at once, say I. 

Mrs. W. For everl Let as fbrbear to gratify our friedds by never 
publishing enr disagreesnents^ 

Mr. W. And cure, the world o| ks . contempt^ by never oallin^ upom 
it for its pity. 

Mrs, W^» Agreed ! here's my hand upon it. 

MIft, W' Aad heie's my heaft, to which I press yim mith th« wormi 
affection of a husband that will never cool. 

Mrs, W, And I return it with the love and duty of a wife^ who will 
never create, a murmur n»r utter one again. 

Mr. Wn. Wl^, thifi is bappijless without hypoceiiy. 

Mrs. W, Perfect felicity unfeigned. 

Mr.fK Ob ! joyous husband ! 
. Mrs^m €U»! transported wi<!e!: . (Ess^unt}. 

And, let me exclaim, Oh ! ineflPable nonsense ! 
Yet r would praise it more than Mrs. Inchbald 
kas even done^ and I am sure as sincerely, if I 
€ouid believe that matrimonial quarrels ever ter- 
mimtedf with such a corrfrar resolution iti the 
parties n^ver to renew them. Alas! if conjugal' 
felicity couM be purchased by* a few^ exclamatory^ 
sentences', and a shake of the hand, who would be 
unhappy? And we are to suppose, from Mrs. 
hichbald's observations, that they may be so pur- 
chased, or how could we find that " particularly 
tox»eHent' instruction to* the marrit^d/' which she 
ascribes to this very scene? Had Cumberland- 
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wished to make the reformation of Mr. snd Mrs. 
Wrangle morally beneficial, he should have made 
it gradual and probable, so that the spectator 
might acknowledge its verisimilitude and be 
tempted to hope a similar result from the employ-, 
ment of similar means. This is the only way in 
which fiction can ever promote the welfare of man- 
kind: for when we see events produced by no 
apparent influence of causes, but by the magic 
decree of the author's will, we feel too intensely 
that they are imaginary, and neither hope to 
produce them in ourselves nor expect to find 
them in others. 

This, however, is the great defect of Cumber- 
land as a dramatic writer : he hastens what he 
wishes to produce with too much rapidity. He 
does not leave it possible for the spectator to sup- 
ply what is wanting, because he has no art in 
making the deficiency appear just what must be 
omitted in the brief scenes of a drama. He seems 
to have regarded himself as a first cause to whom 
all things were possible, without remembering that 
his appeal was to be to finite beings who can admit 
as true only what they can comprehend as such. 

In no comedy of Cumberland's is this defect 
more unpleasantly obvious, perhaps, than in his 
Hint to Husbands^ which was acted at Covent- 
Garden in 1806. Here the scenes are hurried on 
with a degree of despatch and a disregard of the 
spectator's right to understand what he is to 
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believe, which may be very coaimodious for the 
indolence of a dramatic writer, but which will be 
surely injurious to his fame. No time is iiUowed 
for the developement of the passions, but fevety 
thing happens just as the author requires. The. 
J)lay indeed was deservedly unsuccessful, for be- 
sides this prominent deficiency, it wanted every 
requisite of a good comedy. The character of 
Ladtf Trnnsit is pleasing: but nothing can be moite^ 
frivolously inefficient than the attempts at humour 
m Dogherty. This was his last effort to delineate 
the Irish character, and I think it the laist, in 
ftierit, that has yet been made by any. 

In an address to the Read&i*^ which is prefixed 
to this play, Cumberland reiterates his boast of 
having "written more for the stage than any one 
of his natibn ever did." Of this numeral renown 
he seems to have been proud, for he firequently 
alludes to it : but had his hopes been raised to the 
acquisition of posthumous fame, I think he would 
have wished he had written less. Most of his 
plays exhibit evident marks of rapidity in eom- 
position : they want that skilful distribution of the 
incidents, and that nice observance of probability 
in their production, which he had abiUty enough 
to devise, but had not leisure enough to practise. 

Before I dismiss, from my consideration, the 
dramas of Cumberland, I wish to advert to a 
peculiarity which has been much forced upon 
my attention by a regular perusal of them. His 

20 
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female characters are all drawn v^ith a (legree of 
frankness in Iqve-affairs whicl^ a fastidious critic 
might pronounce to be wantonness* Nor does 
this peculiarity belong merely to his plays. In 
his novels it equally prevails. The task of making 
lave^ a9 it is termed, he generally throws upon the 
lady? by providipg bfishful an4 timid suitors who 
require encouragement to declare jtheir passion.. 
It mnst he allowed that this is uni^emly, though 
Cumberland probably thpught it natural. If the 
reader require to be convinced of this predilec- 
tion in him for candour and simplicity in females^ 
let him examine many of the interviews between 
4iruf^del ^^d Lady Louisa G.; between Mprtlnke 
and Ladyi Jane; between Hmry and IsqbeUc^; 
between Charlotte Busport^ in the West Iu4ian^ 
9nd Belcour; b^twe^n Sophia^ in the Brothers^ and 
Belfield^ 9nd between Ew^ily in the Wheel ofFor^' 
tjmey and Captain Woodvill^* A very cursory in- 
aipection of these scenes will shew him that ^ttle 
is left to ^b^ lover but silent acquiescence : and 
if he ei^tend his view through all the plays. <^ 
Cumberland he will> perhaps, think with me,, that 
what he so uniformly exhibited he praptic^ly ap- 
proved of. 
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CHAi:^ XXVL 

£zamination of Cumberland's remaining produc-- 
tions. — His Memoirs. — Writes the Exodiad 
in conjunction with Sir J. B. BuRGics. — Its me* 
diocrity. — Quotation from Moli£RE applicable 
to Cumberland. — Becomes the editor of the 
Select British Drama. — Engaged in a news-- 
paper which fails. — Establishes the London 
Review. — The absurdity of its principle de- 
monstrated. — Its particular defects. — Cumber^ 
land's ridiculous praise of Mr. Townsend's 
Armageddon. — Patronises Mr. StoThard's 
painting of Chaucer's Pilgrims. — Publishes 
his poem of Retrospection a few days before 
his death.* — Examination of it. 

As I have thus anticipated tbe literary progress of 
Gumberktnd, I shall devote this chapter to an exa^ 
mination of bis remaining productions, and then 
conclude the volume with such a detail of his per^ 
sooal history, during the period in which he wrote 
them, as I can procure. 

Of his Memoirs which bold a distinguished 
place among his^ writings, I can have nothing to 
say here, having had so many occasions of express- 
ing, incidentally, my opinion of them. They will 
alwiays be regarded as an authentic history of his 
private and public life, as far as he has thought jt 
2O2 « 
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proper to disclose the particulars of either; and 
they will always be esteemed for that fund of 
literary anecdote which they contain, and in the 
detail of which Cumberland peculiarly excels. A 
great chasm, however, they must leave in every 
thing relating to his writings, except the simpte 
statement of their production, or of the events 
connected with their success or failure: and this 
chasm it has been my object to fill up in the pre- 
sent work. With what success I have done it, 
must be decided by others. 

In 1807 Cumberland associated himself with Sir 
James Bland Burges, in the task of composing the 
Exodiad^ another sacred epic, founded upon that 
portion of scriptural, history which comprises the 
history of Moses from the time of his leading the 
Israelites out of Egypt, to his death upon Mount 
Horeb. This poem is divided into two parts, and 
subdivided into eight books. No means are af- 
forded by which to discriminate the respective 
efforts of the respective writers, and. praise or 
blame, therefore, cannot be distinctly appropriated. 
This partnership in applause and censure, seems 
to have been studiously sought by the authors^ for 
they acknowledge, that though they may foil ^* tp 
leave a monument of their fame, they have suc^ 
ceeded in bequeathing a memorial of their friend- 
ship.*' 

Whoever considers the nature of intellectual 
labour, will be immediately sensible that it is ini- 
possible for two men so to exercise their fancy and 
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judgment, in conjunction, upon any single toj^ic, 
as to produce a regular and harmonious whole* 
There will necessarily be a diversity of style, of 
sentiments, and of language ; and if, in any part, 
they endeavour to incorporate their distinct pro- 
ductions by a thorough intermixture of sentences, 
the most discordant eflfect must be pi^duced. All 
that can be done by such joint manufacturers is, for 
each to take his single book or division, and when 
the whole is written, to unite them with as much 
dexterity as they can. This was the plan com- 
monly pursued by Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
Massinger and Decker, and by Dryden and Lee ; 
and it is the only one by which any probability of 
success can be entertained. But even then, a 
general discrepancy will be sufficiently obvious, 
for, in any extensive work embracing many cir«- 
cumstances and descriptions, and much diversity 
of incident, it requires all the vigilance of a single 
author to avoid inconsistencies and contradiction, 
and how difficult, therefore, if not impossible, 
it must be for two men to commingle their ideas 
without confiision or perplexity. 

If I would deliver an opinion upon this work, 
which I might afterwards support by evidence, if 
required, I should say, that it is inferior, in many 
parts, to Calvary^ while, perhaps, it equals that 
poem in others. The versification is fluent, but 
seldom vigorous or animated. The observance of 
scriptural facts is carefully maintained, but they 
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lire too iittie diveisifiied by pof^tical iimgery. The 
genen^ cbaiacter of the work is, I am afraid, 
languid mediocrity when tried by the test oi an 
epic poe«), whiqh, to be any thin^, muat be great. 

Mediociibus esse poetis, 
Non dii, non homines, non concessere columnc. 

It is with regret that I deliver this opinion upon 
the production of a gentleman (Sir James Bland 
Surges), from whom 1 once expected some assist-* 
ance in the present volume, in consequence of a 
voluntary and polite offer on his part, to which 
I shall probably have occasion to advert yet more . 
minutely. My undertaking, however, imposed 
upon me the necessity of telling what I thought, 
and the reader who has perused these pages will 
wiHingly acknowle<%e, I believe, that I have done 
so hitherto with fearless sincerity and candour. I 
must confess, indeed, I have yet to learn that aft 
which Cumberland eminently possessed, of finding 
prodigies where other men would have found no-* 
thing. Yet, far be it from me to accuse him of 
hypocrisy. I have already said, that I believe it 
sprung from a warm benevolence of character, an 
eager desire to think mankind as amiable as he 
wishjed them, and their achievements as splendid 
as he thought them. It was 'an error, however, 
and a sickening one, when pS'actised to excess, as 
Cumberland too commonly did. For myself, I 
would say with Moliere's Mtsanthrope : 
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Non, Je n« puis sooffrir cette l&che methodc, 

Qu' aifectent la plapart de vos gens k la mode : 

£t j^ ne hais rien tant que les contorsions 

0e to«s ces gnmds feiseun de protestations, 

Cea aJBBeJ>le8 donneurs d'embraasades frivolesy 

Ces obligeans diseurs d'inutiles paroles, 

J2ui de cirifit^ avec tous font combat, 

Bt icaitent dii ra^e air rhpnnSte homme et le fat, 

^el avaatage a-t«on qu^un bomme voos caresse, 

Vous jure amiti6, foi, zele, estime, tendresse, 

Et vous Hast de vous uto ekig^ eelataift, 

I^tsqu'au pfemier faquia il court en faire autant ? 

Non, non ; il u'est point d'ame uu peu bien situte, 

Qui veuiile d'uoe estime ainsi prostitute ; 

Et la plus g^lorietme a des itgak pen chers', 

Des qu'on voit qu*on nous m^le avec tout I'univers : 

Sur quelque prrfet-ence une estime se/onde, 

Et e*est n*estimer rien gu'esHnier tmtt le monde. 

It appears to me that the last couplet of this 
extraict applies with singular propriety to that pli- 
ancy of commendation by which Cumberland was 
distinguished, and which he bestowed upon all 
Who applied for it in the right way. The praise 
he gaVe^ however, he was equally willing to re- 
ceive ; and I have been told, by one who knew 
bitn intimately, that no adulation could be too 
exubei:aQ(t for bis afcceptance. 

Dr. Drake, perhapsi in some future edition of 
lo^LiUfarif HowrSy may discover that the Exodiadj 
as well as Calvary^ is embued with the genuine 
spirit of JVfilton, and his eulogy would easily out- 
w^igb my censure. . In pie it, may be defect of 
taste Qf judgcaent,. th^j; } do; not estimate this 
.pof«i.iaor^ highjiy:. s^ from ,a ;presumption so 
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extremely probable, I can conceive that every con- 
solation may be derived. 

Cunoberland, in the latter* years of his life, la- 
boured for the booksellers, sometimes anony- 
mously, and sometimes not. Among many 
schemes to which this sort of employment gave 
rise, may be reckoned his edition of the Select 
British Drama^ in which he undertook to publish 
a series of those plays, which still take their turn 
upon the stage, and to preface them with lives of 
the authors, and a critical examination of each 
drama. To this task he was perfectly competent; 
but I have never heard what success attended the 
plan. In the first number, which contained Every 
Man in his Humour^ he has given a succinct his- 
tory of the rise and progress of the stage ; and iti his 
strictures upon Congreve^s Love for Love, he is 
justly indignant at his grossness and obscenity. 

I should have inentioned that he was associated, 
in 1803, with Mr. Peltier, Sir James Bland Surges, 
and some other gentlemen, in projecting and esta- 
blishing a weekly newspaper, which was intended 
to maintain a higher literary character than com- 
monly belongs to our daily journals. But it main- 
tained no character at all, and soon fell. Its name 
I have forgotten. 

In 1809 he published the first number of the 
London Review, with the chimerical idea that 
contemporary criticism could derive advantage 
from robbing* it of its anonymous importance. 
When the proposals for this work were first issued, 
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I was forcibly struck with the absurdity of its prin- 
ciple, and communicated my opinions to the pub* 
He through the medium of a respectable periodical 
publica:tion. These opinions were confirmed by 
the destiny of the London Review^ and the result 
which I presumed to augur speedily ensued. 

The abuses of anonymous criticism have, indeed, 
been long and loudly complained of, nor is it likely 
that any remonstrances will diminish the evil. As 
long 9s men can attack, secure from retalia- 
tion, they will do it; for the leaven of malignity 
and envy is too intimately incorporated with our 
nature, not to ferment into action when it may be 
done with impunity. 

It has been thought, however, that an effectual 
remedy for this evil, would be the certain know- 
ledge of those who props^te it ; and that if every 
man who condemned another were known as the 
condemner^ he would feel the influence of certain 
moral considerations which now operate but laxly 
while his deeds are deeds of darkness. That this 
reasoning is right, as far as the abuse of criticism 
is considered, must be confessed^ There can be 
no doubt, that he^who affixes his name to what he 
writes, will write more circumspectly than he who 
does not; but, when it is recollected that the 
misuse of the critical function is not so flagrant as 
is commonly believed, it will hardly be thought 
that every thing would be gained if thsit misuse 
were diminished. 
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It! riding an anonymous (^iticism we taadif 
without any undue bias or {iartiality ; if it have 
merit, that merit is allowed to have its fair influ- 
ence upon oar minds. We judge of it by itself 
without any reference to the presumed qualified*' 
tions of the author ; we are not subduekl by the 
authority of a name. 

If tve could suppose that the most entiiiient 
names in modem literature would be found in the 
pages of a review, established upon a principle si* 
milar to Cumberland's, I do not think that any 
advants^e would be gained beyond the abolition of 
some practices in anonymous criticism, which are 
disgraceful to letters. The rigid integrity of a 
®rutus or a Cato must not be ^pected. Lite- 
rary men constitute a sort of fraternity : they are 
usually acquainted with each other,^ t>r likely to hb 
no>, and the feelings of friendship and esteem 
would be perpetually cls^Mng with the dmties of 
the critic. Will the man, who has dined at my 
table to day, and piartaken of my hospitality and 
kindness, sit down to-morr6w and avowedfy^n^eat- 
Totir to sink my character in the public esitimation ? 
No : unless he would be hunted from society he 
cannot do this ; if he would be recfeired as a 
member of it, he must conform to its duties ; and 
though the book I have published may be bad, or 
vicious, or erroneous, yet, the condemnaition of it 
must tio% cbme publicly from the hand of my friend. 
The cause of sound literature would, thierefore^ be 
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injured by such a scheme, and criticism wouki 
sink into a mere intefcbange of civitities Cttid 
courtesies. 

Let it be imagined that such a plan had been 
projected'fifty years ago, and that Johnson, Gold-* 
smith, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, and other emi-* 
nent men, had consented to lend it the authority 
ef their names, would it have been possible for 
them to exercise their judgments with real im- 
partiality > I can conceive that they might, 
perhaps, have imitated other critical professors m 
merciless severity towajxis the humble, the o|>scure; 
and the unassuming detinquent, but we sbo«(}d 
surely have found them sufficiently polite, cei^ 
monious, and affable towards each ether. 

Nor could it be otherwise, living, as they did, iti 
spkemlid intimacy together ; and the influence of 
this feelii^ woukt have extended beyond tkem^^ 
selves and thtir respective productions* ! t would 
have taken in the circle of each mao'sr acqufaint^i 
ance, and embraced, consequently^ in its wide 
circumference, every writer who had risen only 
to such comparative distinction as nxigfat entitle 
him to their friendship and notice. . What then 
would have been their situation > Between Seylla 
and Charybdis. If they praised, the world would 
have accused tbesa of afdalatiooi ; if they censujred, 
an outcry would hav^ beea. raised agiainst them for 
envy and malignity. They could not hcuve avoided 
adfHSQttdefnnaAiQii on the qiieluuid, or the world^a 
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eondemnatioQ on the other. And would they 
have fbuad aa adequate reward for such persecu- 
tion and trial, in the pecuniary remunerations of a 
bookseller ? The answer is obvious. They would 
have spurned at the illusion which would mislead 
them under the guise of catidour and honesty, and 
they would have left to venal and obdurate minds 
what only venal and obdurate minds could per- 
form. 

To such objections the scheme of Cumberland's 
Review was abstractedly liable : but it exhibited 
some particular deficiences, when it made its ap- 
pearance. Of the names that appeared, and whose 
authority was to overwhelm, as with a torrent, the 
feeble defences of anonymous criticism, there were 
not more than two or three that had yet been heard 
of, and not even the illusion^ therefore, of signa- 
tures respectable in literature was preserved. What 
then was gained by this nominal Fevi%w ? A disclo- 
sure which rather weakened than enforced authority: 
a declaration which destroyed the effect it was in- 
tended to produce. Could it, indeed, be imagined 
that the mere knowledge of the critic was to operate 
as a charm, and that in consideration of know- 
ing wAo he was, the public would be indifferent 
about what he was ? Was it to be supposed that 
they would prefer acknowledged dullness, insipidity, 
or adulation, to unacknowledged wit, learning, and 
genius ? Omne ignotum pro magnifico. The very 
obscurity which bdongs to' anonymous criticism^ 
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mcreases its power, because, without knowings 
specifically who writes a particular article^ we know, 
generally, that many of the first literary characters 
lend their pens to this office, and in the ambiguity 
which envelopes the question there is room enough 
fer the imagination to act upon a rational basis of 
credibility. 

The fate of the London Review will deter all 
future projectors from any similar undertaking, to 
which a moral impossibility of success seems to be 
inevitably attached. Some of Cumberland's co- 
adjutors proved themselves men of talents ; and 
many of the articles were superior to the ordinary 
compidsitions of periodical critics.* Yet it soon 
perished : and though this early fate may be partly 
ascribed, perhaps, to the impression produced by 
some criticisms of extraordinary imbecility, no dis- 
play of excellence could have secured it from 
ultimate failure. 

In Cumberland I have no doubt that the under- 
taking was suggested by a sincere wish to see 
criticism stripped of that insidious covering beneath, 
which she now aims her assassin blows unseen 
and unknown* Such was his wish, and it is one 
in which every man must concur, though every 
man will feel, perhaps, that the only remedy is one 
whiich. would entail greater evils than those it 
amended.. Cumberland's opinion with regard to 
anonymous censure was not hastily adopted. In 
the twenty-second number of the Obsei^er he says, 
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^< I caooot state a case in which a mdn can be 
juftifii6d in treating another's name with freedom^ 
and concealing his own/' Some part^of his zeal 
may perhaps be attributed to the recollection of 
his own sufferings : and if he believed that every 
other author partook of his sensibility, it was only 
a common act of benevolence to endeavour at the 
extinction of a power beneath which so many 
writhed. 

Of the articles which Cumberland himself wrote 
for his Review j only one deserves to be remem- 
bered, and diat is the first in the third numb^» 
which contains admirable sketches of those per* 
formers, wi^th whose merits he had been iamiiiac in 
his youth. * 

He seems to have felt the unenviable sitoatitm 
in which an acknowledged critic places himself^ 
by electing, for his own labours, the productions of 
recently deceased writers, whom to blame would 
lead to no future embarrassments. He has de- 
parted from this plan only in two or three instances, 
and one of them provided him with an opportunity 
of renewing his controversy with Mr. Hay ley; 

Every one who has inspected the Lomdaan JRe- 
view must have turned away displeased from the 
absurd examination of a poem, (Mr* Townsend's 
Armageddon} then only in embrio and not yet in 
existence ; and more thsm displeasure must have 
been. excited by that strain of servile adulation 
and that sort of aiEK^rous fondness with which the 
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young. miui'8 literary and personal acGompHdhments 
are celebrated. The motive was not sufficiently 
powerful to justify so irregular a proceeding, and 
1 have been told that two of bis friends, who fully 
appreciated the folly he was about to commit, 
exhausted, but in vain^ all their powers of persua- 
sion to induce him to relinquish the idea. What 
this " super-hi^qian'' work will be, when it comes 
forth, if it ever does come forth, is yet*^to be dis- 
covered: but that " ferpientation of genius," which 
was so visible in Mr. TownsendV *' expressive 
countenance,' ' has produced nothing hitherto 
which candour can commend. It is his misfortune^ 
I am afraid, that Cumberland was his patron. His 
work is nobly conceived : I have read the argu- 
ments of each book with delight: and nothing 
diminished the satisfaction which I felt^ but the 
mortifying reflection that it is easy to project what 
it is not easy to perform^ The deliberative and 
executive powers of man are frequently disjoined 
by an infinite space : the unbodied conceptions of 
the mind often soar beyond our own powers of 
adequate delineation. In this condition I imagine 
Mr., Townsend to be ; and I form the opinicHi from 
the specimens of his composition produced by 
Cumberland, which do not contain any of that 
power of language, that loftiness of imagery^ or that 
metrical skill which must belong to a successful 
candidate for epic fame. , I have looked also into 
a volume of poems recently published by Mr. 
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Towmiend, and find in them nothing beyond tune- 
ful mediocrity, 

. Cumberland's admiration of him, however, I be-, 
lieve to have been sincere : and I wish the event may 
prove that it was rational. A natural benevolence 
of character led him to befriend talent wherever be 
found it, and though his zeal to serve sometimes 
degenerated into an erroneous appreciation of its 
object, his heart must be unenviably obdurate 
who does not honour the principle. One of the 
latest efforts which he made to assist the progress 
of genius, was his unsolicited exertion in behalf of 
jny friend Mr. Croitoek's picture of Chancers 
Pilgrims. He was struck with the admirable exe- 
cution of the artist, Mr. StOthard,and prevailed upon 
Mr. Hoppner to give his opinion of its merits in a 
letter to him, the use of which was granted to Mr^ 
Cromek, to whom the picture belonged, and who 
had issued proposals for having it engraved by the 
late ingenious Schiavonetti. In all that Cumber- 
land did on this Occasion, he acted purely from a 
desire to befriend th^ progress of the fine arts ; 
and as it was no less unexpected than' unasked, 
the grace and value of it were enhanced in pro- 
portion. 

The last work which he produced, and which 
was published only a few days before his death, 
was his poem of Retrospectioui which commences 
with a pathetic solemnity heightened by the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. 
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World, I have known t)xee long, and now the hour 
When I must part from thee is near at hand : 
I hore thee much good will, and many a time 
In thy fair promises repos'd more trust 
Than wiser heads and colder hearts would risque. 

The greater part of this poem is devoted to the 
commemoration of the same persons and events as 
had already been exhibited and discussed in his 
Memoirs; and as it frequently creeps with all 
the languor of measured prose, the reader some- 
times forgets that he has exchanged one production 
for the other. It is sufficiently querulous, and yet 
it is full of declarations why the writer should be 
contented. Many passages from it I have extracted 
into this volume, where they related to the topics 
I was upon, and from them a very adequate notion 
may be formed of the whole. It is written with 
an easy flow of versification, and contains some 
pleasant talk about past times : but poetry it has 
none. Cumberland, indeed, seems to have justly 
appreciated its character by the motto which he has 
prefixed* 

Neque si quis scihat uti nos 
Sermoni propriora, putes hunc esse poetam.— Hot. 

The domestic retrospections form, perhaps, the 
most pleasing portions of this work; for it is in 
them that feeling predominates, and which, by 
awakening the sympathy of the reader, lulls his 
judgment into silent acquiescence. Who, for in- 
stance, reading the following lines, could forget the 

2P 
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afflictions of an old man broken down by sorrows 
and infirmities, while he stopped to pick out a 
fault or two ? He that could, may claim praise for 
that which speaks better for his head than his 
heart :— 

Well it beseems that hoary heAd should bow 

Ib resie^Bation to th* Almigbty vJU. 

No ii^ax but tim^ will furnish g^riefs euou^^h : 

We need iio.t fabricate them for ourselves. 

DweU where we will, earth will not elways show 

A smootih ^a^d smiling surface to oiur viiew : 

Our eyes will still be wand'ring where -the turf 

SweUs into hillocks to denote the spot 

Where seme dead friend has tenanted the soil. 

A few brief flowers may form a summer fence 

Around our habitation, but, without. 

The dreary Golgotha of death will lodg^e 

The preat majority of those we iov'd. . , 

If StjlLthe^ift'er of my life del^y 

Th' exterminating stroke, and lengthen out 

The date of my mortality, shall I 

Insult his patience with proliane complaint. 

When, )iomeward as I bend my weary way^ 

I meet a widowed daughter pale and wan 

With anxious watchings o'er the nightly couch 

Of her dead husband? What a monitor 

Art thou, O Death, to me, whom thou hast spar'd 

Longer by half a centui^ of years 

Than .thsit young warrior " fest'ring ija his shroud V* 

I take his hand : 'tis clench'd and cold as stone : 

Dark are the eyes and dos'd, which la^e I saw 

AU bright and beaming with heroic fire-^ 

Such we must be-^so shall we all appear.—* 

This " widow'd daughter" is still his Mariannei 
whom beseems never weary of celebrating. She 
had been recently married to a German officer of 
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the name of Jansen, who accompanied our ill-fated 
expedition to Walcheren, and was one of the many 
that fell victims to the malignant influence of the 
climate. 

^ I have thus gone through my examination of 
Cumberland's principal works, apportioning my 
remarks to the comparative importance of the 
subjects. He wrote upon whatever suggested 
itself to his mind, and though it may easily be 
conjectured, therefore, that he did not write with 
uniformity of excellence, yet, if a list of his pro- 
ductions were made, it would not only be a long 
one, but an honourable testimony of his talents 
and industry. When, however, Dr. Drake, in 
reference to these numerous labours, asserted that, 
" to no author of the eighteenth century, in polite 
literature, are we under greater obligations,*' I 
presume he forgot both the numerical and intrinsic 
t^alue of Johnson's writings. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Cumberland loses his wife. — Appointed colonel of a 
volunteer regiment. — His controversy with Mr* 
Haylev. — His meanness of adulation towards 
his friends. — Exemplijitd in his praise of Sir 
James Bland Burges, t&Aom hedallsaHomer! 
— His antipathy to Gray. — Interested himself in 
the success of a third theatre. — His benevolence 
instanced by an amusing anecdote. — His death.^^ 
Buried in Westminster Abbey, — An oration 
pronounced over his grave by the Dean of West- 
MINSTER. — The erroneous praise contained in 
it. — A character of Cumberland's colloquial abi* 
lities. — His posthumous pieces. — His family. — 
His will.— Some observations on Mrs. Jansen's 
proceedings respecting one of its provisions. 

Nothing now remains for me to do but to relate 
the personal occurrences of Cumberland's life 
during the period in which those productions, al- 
ready enumerated, were given to the world. They 
are but few, indeed, and not very interesting ; yet 
they must be told. 

At what time he lost his wife he has not speci- 
fied, but says it was " some time after the death 
of his eldest son, who died in Tobago.'* She was 
io lamentably reduced by illness, in her latter daysi 
that Cumberland's house was inaccessible even 
to his nearest friends and neighbours : " her nerve* 
being utterly destroyed, and even her recollection 
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impaired, by the effects of the breaking of a blood 
vessel, which no art could heal, every step that 
approached her, threw her into tremours, and it 
required careful preparation to enable her to sup- 
port ain interview with any of her children, who 
came at times to pay their duty to her/' To a 
being thus debilitated by disease, death must have 
been a welcome event ; nor could it be much 
otherwise than welcome to those whose duty it 
was to endure all the peevish and wearisome ca- 
prices of a mind broken down by infirmities*. 

During his abode at Tunbridge he was in the 
practice of paying annual visits to a Mrs, Blud- 
worth, of Holt, near Winchester, and while there 
he sometimes amused himself with slight and trivial 
efforts of composition. These he has preserved 
in his Memoirs^ but thev have little merit. That 
entitled Affectation is the best. 

When the terror of invasion was in its highest 
state of aggrandisement, and the people of England^ 
with a promptitude of patriotism which did them 
immortal honour, rallied round their king and con- 
stitution, Cumberland was solicited by the inha- 
bitants of Tunbridge to head them as volunteers, 
and to which solicitation he acceded. This situa- 
tion he discharged with such general applause 
that when the volunteer system was discounte- 
nanced, and his corps dismissed, they voted him 
a sword by the hand of their Serjeant Major, '* as 
a tribute of their esteem for their beloved com- 
mander/* 
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Id the supplement to his Memoirs, which he 
published in 1806, to supply that barrenness of 
contemporary history which the tedious details of 
his Spanish mission had occasioned, he remon*^ 
strates with Mr. Hayley, who, in his life of Cow- 
per, had attacked Cumberland for professing too 
great an admiration of Bentley's character^ That 
Cumberland should have contemplated, with some 
enthusiasm, an ancestor so eminently endowed as 
Bentley, may surely be forgiven, for, of all errors, if 
it were one, it was. the most venial. Upon this 
ground, therefore, Cumberland might have stood, 
and proudly maintained bis right : but, when he 
censured Mr. Hay ley for expressing his opinion of 
Bentley^s qualities as a scholar and critic, he only 
made himself ridiculous, by shewing that he 
thought every man was to think of his grandfather 
with the same excess of fondness that he did. 

This is as much as need be said of the matter, 
adding only that Cumberland is certainly superior 
to his antagonist in the elegance and mildness of 
his rebuke, and in the suavity of his language. I 
wish, however, that he had not confounded Cowper 
with his biographer, nor strove, while he was com- 
bating the one, to cast a shade of opprobrium 
upon the memory of the other. This was frivolous 
resentment. 

There is, in this supplement to his Memoirs^ a 
pleasing accession of anecdote, but it is disfigured, 
like its preceding pages, by a prostitution of praise. 
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Cumberland knew not how to employ the language 
of commendation when speaking of his friends : 
every man who wrote a verse was a Milton, and 
every composer of a play was a Shakspeare. The 
lulling strains of his adulation soothe all alike ; and 
to him might have been said what Dr. Johnson once 
replied to a lady who was servilely harrassing him 
with eulogies, " Madam, before you praise me, 
consider what your praise is worth." Manly com- 
mendation, directed to manly attainments, is ho« 
nourable to the giver and the receiver: but the 
friskingsf of a fawning applauder excite only con- 
tempt when interestedf and only pity when the 
result of imbecility. 

It is curious, too, to remark upon what grounds 
Cumberland sometimes builds the foundations of 
bis applause. He is absolutely convulsed with 
admiration when he tells that his friend. Sir Janies 
Bland Burges, wrote his poem of Richard Cceur 
de Lion^ with more rapidity than Pope translated 
Homer : but I am afraid they who have formed 
the most accurate opinion of Sir James* genius 
will easily believe that he might have written it 
all in just that time which was requisite to commit 
it to paper. Yet Cumberland tells him that he 
writes like Homer : and then naturally wonders that 
the world has not estimated the merit of bis " ex- 
traordinary poem.*' I have no objection, however, 
that he should be a second Homer, for Dr. Drake 
has told us that Cumberland was a second Milton. 
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To the real merits of Sir James Bland Burges, I 
hope I am as sensible as any man need be : but I 
feel more sorrow than offence when I see a respect- 
able writer in danger of being transformed into a 
literary fop by the malignant influence of unde- 
served praise. Sir James will think he knows the 
origin of this opinion, and may wander into error 
perhaps : if he would know the true one, he may 
wander through his own works. I hope I am 
incapable of visiting the offences of the man upon 
the author, as I know I am incapable of praising 
any man whom I do not think deserving of it : but 
I will own, that tenderness for a friend would teach 
me to suppress the opinion whose disclosure would 
hurt his feelings. Nay, an obligation less solemn 
than friendship, the remembrance of past courtesies, 
would impel me to the same forbearance : and Sir 
James may, therefore, guess why I have now told 
what I think. Had Johnson been my contempo- 
rary, and had he conducted himself towards me 
with an insincerity which a gentleman might blush 
at, I might have accused him of it, but I could not, 
without the charge of impotent malignity, have 
retaliated, by telling him of his imbecility as a 
writer. — I now return to Cumberland. 

It would be tedious to follow him through all 
the discursive pages of his supplement, for who 
wishes to know that Mr. Sharon Turner wrote a 
letter to him full of compliments, and that he is 
consequently " one of the best writers, one of 
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the most learned antiquarians, and most enlight- 
ened scholars of his time/' that the Earl of Dor« 
Chester flattered him with another letter, and that 
Lord Erskine refused to write him any letter? 
These things, and many like them, may surely be 
passed over, without any loss to the reader, or any 
reproach to myself. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that for the melo-dramatic piece, which was 
represented at Drury-Lane theatre in commemo- 
ration of the illustrious Nelson's death, he received 
the present of a gold snuff-box ; — and that the Lord 
Chamberlain refused his license to a more matured 
effort for the same purpose, which was to have 
been acted at Covent^Garden on the evening after 
his public funeral. 

Cumberland seems to have shared, with John- 
son, an antipathy to Gray, He calls him, in the 
first volume of his Memoirs^ by no very cleanly 
metaphor, '^ the most costive of poets/' alluding, 
I suppose, to the paucity of his production ; 
and in his poem of Retrospection^ he mentions 
him with a sort of contumelious pertness, where 
he parallels his ode on the death of Walpole's 
cat with the puny effusions of youthful wit- 
lings, whom injudicious admiration would cocker 
into great poets as Cumberland himself would 
some of his friends. This prejudice, however, 
against a man whose writings breathe all the 
genuine inspiration of poetry, is entitled to very 
little respect: for it seems to have been enter" 
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tained by bim without any precise conviction of 
its propriety. 

Tbere is some good dramatic criticism in tbis 
supplement, and I think the observations of Cum- 
berland, upon the illiberal mode in which theatrical 
managers or their deputies dismiss the manuscripts 
of those who unsuccessfully offer them for accept- 
ance^ entitled to very great applause. They are 
evidently the opinions of a man who well knew 
the subject; and the spirit of candour and tender- 
ness which is displayed in them does honour to 
his character. 

Cumberland passed much of his time at Rarns^ 
gate, where he rented a furnished house, and where 
he wrote the greater part of his Memoirs^ literally, 
as he says, '' provided with nothing but the mere 
materials for writing, having left his books and 
papers in their packages at Tunbridge Wells,*' 
where they remained in 1807> when he added his 
supplement to that work. In occasional visits to 
this place, to Tunbridge, and to London, he passed 
the short period that elapsed between the publica- 
tion of his Memoirs and his death. 

When the project for erecting a third theatre 
was vehemently puraued, Cumberland lent it the 
assistance of his name and talents. Most, if not 
all, of the addresses, statements, and advertise- 
ments, which appeared, were by him. He interested 
himself in the success of the undertaking with 
great ardour ; and was frequently heard tp say that 
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he only wished to live till its completion, wheii 
he could resign his last breath without a desire un- 
gratified. 

He had much benevolence of disposition and 
urbanity of temper, I have heard an apecdote of 
him which illustrates both. A bookseller, with 
whom he afterwards had some literary connection^ 
found himself in the Tunbridge stage with an old 
gentleman and two ladies. The conversation waat 
desultory, and among other topics one of the ladiest 
mentioned that she had been, the preceding even- 
ing, to see the comedy of .the West Indian^ and 
was much delighted with it. " Aye,** observed 
the sagacious bibliopolist, " it is a very good co- 
medy to be sure ; a very good one: Mr. Cumber-» 
land, the author of it, was once a very great man ; 
a very celebrated man : wrote a great deal, and was 
much thought of; but, poor man, he has quite 
written himself down ; he is out of date now ; he 
is too old to produce any thing worth reading ; I 
am sorry he does not know this, and keep from 
tiring the public with his drivellings : it's a great 
pity.** — " Sir,** rejoined one of the ladies, inter- 
rupting this critical volubility, " that gentleman 
opposite to you is Mr. Cumberland.** — " Ma*am ! 
*—Sir! — I beg pardon. — I did not mean to say 
any thing disrespectful. — I did not think I had the 
honour of sitting in the same vehicle with so 
celebrated a man. — I am very sorry. — I merely 
meant — -** " My dear Sir,** said Cumberland 
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to the affrighted and confounded bookseller, ^* no 
apologies ; your opinion is, I dare saj, a very 
correct one ; I will not dispute it/* This cour- 
tesy only heightened the embarrassment of the 
offender, and he continued in no enviable situaticm 
till the coach arrived at its destination, when 
Cumberland politely requested his company to a 
dish of coffee, as a final proof that he was un- 
touched by his censures. The bookseller assented, 
and he so soon altered his notions, that he after- 
wards undertook a very expensive work, to be 
produced by the man whom he had so recently 
pronounced to have written himself down. 

Cumberland's death was not preceded by any 
tedious or painful illness. The uniform temper- 
ance of his life was such that he might justly hope 
a calm and gentle dismission to another state ; that 
euthanasia for which Arbuthnot so tenderly sighed, 
for which every man must devoutly wish, and which, 
indeed, as I have heard, was vouchsafed to Cumber- 
land. He was indisposed only a few days previ- 
ously, and quietly resigned his soul to its maker, 
at the house of his friend, Mr. Henry Fry, in Bed- 
ford Place, Russell Square, a gentleman whom he 
mentions with great kindness in his Memoirs. 
This melancholy event took place on the 7th of 
May, 1811. 

When his death was known, it excited a very 
general sensation in the literary world. He had, 
indeed, lived through so long a period, had writteH 
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SO much, had acquired so general a reputation as 
^n elegant scholar and author, and had been con- 
nected so intimately with the most eminent men 
of the last half century, that his loss seemed to 
dissever from us the only remaining link of that 
illustrious circle by which the individuals who 
composed it were still held to us* 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 
14th of May. His remains were interred in Poet's 
Corner, near the shrine of his friend Garrick. 
The funeml was attended by a numerous pro- 
cession^ which reached the abbey about one o'clock, 
where they were met by Dr. Vincent^ Dean of 
Westminster, the long-remembeJred friend and 
early school-fellow of Cumberland* His office 
must^ therefore, have been an affecting one. When 
the body was placed in the grave, he pronounced 
the following oration, for a correct copy of which 
I am indebted to the kindness of his daughter* 
Mrs. Jansen. 

" Good People : we have committed to the dust 
the body of Richard Cumberland, a man well en- 
titled,by his virtues and his talents, to repose among 
the illustrious dead by which, in this. place, he is 
surrounded. No author has written more; few have 
written better. His talents were chiefly devoted 
to the stage : his dramas were pure and classicBl, 
the characters drawn from high life as well as low 
life, but all invariably dealt with according to the 
strict rules of poetical justice ; and we may say 
of him, what we can say of few dramatists, that 
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bis plays were not contaminated by oatbs or li- 
bidinous allusions/ such as have disgraced the 
sti^e in all ages of, the drama, and greatly, nay 
abominably, so at the present day. He was of 
opinion that the theatre was not merely a place of 
amusement, but a school of manners. In his prose 
works he was a moralist of the highest order. In 
bis two great poems, drawn from holy writ, he 
well sustained the dignified character of our sacred 
religion, approved himself a worthy teacher of 
gospel morality, and a faithful servant of bis blessed 
Redeemer. He was not exempt from the failings 
and infirmities of human nature; but let us remem- 
ber, that his talents were never prostituted to the 
cause of vice or immorality; let us contemplate 
his long and useful labours in the service of God 
and his country ; and may the God of all mercy 
pardon his sins, and in the resurrec.tion of the just 
receive him into everlasting peace and glory." 

To this affectionate testimony, thus solemnly 
delivered, I would not willingly object, for I reve- 
rence the sacredness of friendship, and acknow- 
ledge the influence of tenderness at so pathetic a 
moment. But when the venerable survivor of 
Cumberland [nronouneed of his writings collectively » 
for so I apprehend the sentence, that they were 
of strict moral tendency, he surely forgot, or 
he never read, his novels ; and when he specifi- 
cally praised his plays, as being free from ^' oaths,'' 
I must attribute the assertion to the same cause. 
I will acknowledge, indeed, that Cumberland's 
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offences of this nature were much fewer than those 
either of bis predecessors, contemporaries, or suc- 
cessors ; but they were too frequent, notwith- 
standing, to justify the unqualified eulogy of Dr. 
Vincent* 

In the first edition of this work, I ventured to 
establish this -opinion, by a selection of numerous 
instances from Cumberland's plays, in which he 
had employed unmeaning and unnecessary oaths ; 
and though I was aware the catalogue would carry 
a sort of prima facie condemnation with it, yet I 
was tempted to introduce it, because I was un- 
willing to be thought an accuser without proof, a 
practice too common in modem criticism ; and, 
also, because I thought it calculated to* refute a 
very positive and very important praise bestowed 
upon him by a man, whose praise is too valuable 
to be lavished with impropriety. This view of 
the attempt has since been sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of a periodical critic ; but, in a corre- 
spondence which took place between Mrs. Jansen 
and myself, subsequently to the publication of this 
Life, and relating to some of the opinions which 
I had expressed of her father's writings, that lady ' 
signified her wish that the list should be expunged 
in any future edition of the present work. As I 
could easily ims^ne the feelings which might lead 
to such a wish, in the bosom of a daughter tenderly 
attached to her father's memory, and as I had no 
very violent affection for the passage in question, 
I was induced, from a real desire to meet the re- 
* 2 P 8 
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quest of Mrs. Jansen to cancel them in thid edition ; 
and I have done so ^ith the greater pleasure and 
alacrity, from the candid interpretation which she 
put upon my motives, in the censure which I 
unwillingly pronounced upon her conduct, with 
respect to the fulfilment of her father's will. The 
reader will find, in the second preface, some fur-* 
ther observations upon this subject ; I wish, now, 
to make two or three upon the authentic copy of 
Dri. Vincent's oration. 

" In his prose works,' ' says he, ** he was a 
moralist of the highest order.'' Without any de-* 
sire to detract from the moral estimation in which 
Cumberland's writings are generally held, I must 
strenuously repeat that this character does not 
apply to his novels, however appropriate it may be 
in reference to his other productions. I cannot 
suppose Dr. Vincent capable of perverting truth 
on an occasion so solemn and so sacred, as that 
when he delivered the preceding opinion ; I re- 
spect and venerate his character too much to be- 
lieve it; neither can I believe falsehood, though 
unintentionah Dr. Vincent could not, if the oiffice 
were seriously enjoined him, read the novels of 
Cumberland, and especially his Henry^ and main- 
tain that they are of strict moral tendency. Not 
even affection for the memory of his departed firiend 
would induce him to say that ; and if, therefore, 
he spoke from what he believed to be his own 
knowledge, and not from the opinions of others, 
it can only be concluded that more serious and more 
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solemn avocations have effaced, from his mind, alt 
recollection of scenes and descriptions which, if 
he ever read at all, he must have read withdisap- 
probation • I shall dismiss the subject by observing^ 
that the censure tWiich has been bestowed upon 
Cumberland in the courseof thjswork,for his immo- 
rality, applies solely and exclusively to his novels. 

For the follQwing sketch of Cumber^and^s collo- 
quial talents I am indebted to the obliging kind- 
ness of Mr. Hewson Clarke, a gentleman asso- ^ 
ciated with him in the London Review j and to 
whom, as he has told me, Cumberland intended 
to confide some private documents and papers fot 
publication after his death. This scheme, how- 
ever, his sudden decease frustrated. 

*' The colloquial efforts of Mr. Cumberland %wre 
in no degree above the OTdinary level. He was not 
peculiarly distinguished ftwr the profundity of his 
detached observations, or the brilliancy of his oc- 
casional repartees ; to warm or extended argument 
he had an invincible aversion, and nature had de- 
nied him the polished fluency of his friend Sir 
James Bland Burges. He never led the conversation 
of his social circle, or sustained its vigour by the 
animfation of his influence. Yet, his casual remarks, 
when they were not distinguished by aCuteness or 
brilliance, were characterised by that terse felicity 
of expression which constitutes the chief excellence 
of his Memoirs ; if he did not predomin^iate in con- 
versation, he gave relief to the coUbguial contests 
of more ambitious speakers, . and if he seldotM 
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poured^forth the treasures of his own intellectual 
stores, he displayed peculiar dexterity in the for- 
mation of hints, and the application of questions, 
that might call into display the natural or acquired 
endowments of his friends. ^ 

" It may account, in some degreip, for the ex- 
tent of his colloquial reputation, that his deport- 
ment was in the highest degree impressive and 
engs^ing. The smile that played upon his lip 
embellished many a common-place sentiment, and 
the graceful, yet dignified elegance of his address, 
gave weight to bpinions that from a less favoured 
speaker would have been received with contemp- 
tuous silence or acquiescent indiflference. Though 
a Johnson might, in the presence of Cumberland, 
haye felt his own superiority, he would not have 
ventyred to display it: even while he unconsci- 
ously unveiled the less amiable features of his 
character, he averted the resentment of his audi- 
tors^ or softened their dislike by the fascination of 
his manner, and those who could not but acknow^ 
ledge his susceptibility to the minor vices, were 
astonished, on reflection, at the coldness of their 
dislike, and the reluctance of their condemnation. 

♦' He was so fond of flattery himself that he sup- 
posed it to be acceptable to his frepds, even in 
the riiost disgiisting form, or in the most exuberant 
proportions. He was the easy and delighted dup^ 
of every juvenile parasite, who found it convenien 
to barter adulation for patronage; and the firs 
number of the London lleview bears melaucbol' 
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evidence, that his own fame, and the gratificatioa 
of the public, were not of sufficient importance to 
outweigh the grateful drivelling, or the fawning 
meannesfi of a youthful proteg6, * who melted the 
last guinea into a picture^frame for his honoured 
portrait, to be hung as a reverential monitor above 
his chimney-piece/ *' 

My. opinions upon Cuml?erland!s literary cha- 
racter have been so fully delivered in tbet course of 
this work, that any gejieral e^cpression of them is 
rendered supei*fluous. ,His writings were numer- 
ous, but unequal, and a very smidl portiojn of 
them will be required by posterity. What be 
published, however, was only a part of what be 
actually composed, and we may expect, from his 
daughter, some of liis posthumous pieces. Before 
he died he solicited, in an humble address on the 
cover of the European Magazine, the subscrip- 
tions of his friends and the public, to a quarto 
edition of his unpublished dramas, ^ and . I. have 
been told that the present Lord Lonsdale ^d Sir 
James Graham, generously answered the. appeal, 
by sending, each of them? a hundred pound bank 
note, as the amount of their subscription, politely 
expressing, at the same time,, their regret that 
Cumberland should have been jcpmpelled to so great 
a huniiliatioh. This munificence deserves to' be 
recorded, and I feel a pleasure in doing it. Some 
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progress in the printing of these plays has been 
made, for they are announced, at the end of the 
poem of Retrospection^ as being in the press ; and 
I am informed it is Mrs. Jansen's intention shortly 
to give them to the world. 

Cumberland's family consisted, at his death, of 
two sons and three daughters. Both the sons are 
in the service of their king and country. The 
one, Charles, who married the daughter of General 
Matthew, is in the army, and the other, William, 
a post^^aptain in the navy. His first and second 
SOUS) Riekard and George, died abroad ; Richard, 
(who married the eldest daughter of the late Earl 
of Buckinghamshire), at TobagOj and Geargei in 
America, where he was killed at the siege of 
Charlestown. His eldest daughter^ Elizabeth^ 
tnarried Lord Edward Bentinck, brother to the late 
Duke of Portland 5 his second, Sophia, married 
William Badcock, Esq. a gentleman of whom Cum* 
berland speaks in no manner calculated to excite 
esteem. Of his third daughter, Frances Marianne^ 
I need not repeat what has been already told. 
Besides this immediate posterity, he numbered 
nineteen grandchildren, " some of whom,*' he says, 
** have already lived to crown my warmest wishes, 
and I see a promise in the rest, that flatters my 
most sanguine hopes.*' 

By his will he bequeathed the whole of his pro- 
pferty to his youngest daughter; and as the reader 
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may wish to peruse this document^ I have trans- 
cribed it : 

" Will of Richard Cumberland. 

" In the name of God, Amen. Conscious that 
I am of sound mind, I declare myself to be com- 
petent in all intellectual qualifications for making 
this my last Will and Testament. . Whereas my 
first cousin, George Ashby, of Haselbeach, in the 
county of Northampton, Esquire, did solemaly 
promise and assure me, that he would by will 
provide for my youngest daughter, Frances Mari- 
anne, which promise and solemn assurance he gave 
to me, when last I was at his house, upon the death 
of my sister, Mrs. Mary^lcock ; and whereas the 
said George Ashby, Esquire, has since deceased 
without fulfilling that his solemn promise and 
assurance given in behalf of my daughter, I do 
hereby give and devise to her Frances Marianne, 
my daughter, all my real and personal estates, 
property, goods, chattels, books, manuscripts, or 
by whatever other designation the law may inter- 
pret them, to her sole use and behoof, subject, 
however, to the payment of my debts, 

" And whereas I am intitled, by my mission to 
Spain, to expect some compensation or pension to 
my relict or relicts, after my decease, I dp hereby 
direct my said daughter Marianne, to make appli- 
cation to the proper office for the same, through 
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the means of such friend or friends as she can in^ 
tercede with and prevail upon to undertake that 
friendly task, for the sake of her deceased father, 
and may God in his mercy reward the generous 
friend, whoever it shall be, who gives her that be- 
nevolent assistance ! 

" Now with respect to my manuscripts, 1 re* 
commend her to consult and advise with the three 
following friends of me, whilst living, and who I 
trust will not desert my interest with posterity 
when I am dead ; these are Sir James Bland Bur- 
ges. Baronet, Richard Sharpe, Esquire, of Mark- 
lane, merchant, and SamUel Rogers, Esquire, of 
Park-place, banker ; — I pray and entreat of them 
to select, arrange, collect compile, and put toge- 
ther, in form and order, as to their judgments shall 
seem best, my works, which are unpublished ; my 
manuscripts, which they may deem worthy to be 
published, either by subscription, or how else, for 
her use and benefit ; imploring the Almighty God 
to bless them for the charitable' work, the assurance 
of which even now gives peace and comfort to my 
soul. 

" I pray my children and grandchildren not to 
take in ill part this my will in favour of an unmar- 
ried child, who has not, like them, a profession to 
resort to, but would be left to the wide world un- 
friended and forlorn, without the little 1 may have 
to bequeath to her, deserted as she now is by the 
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^relation on whose word I confidently built my 
hopes. I desire ber, iat her own discretion, to give 
froTO my personal effects or pictures, or whatever 
else she n^ay have in possession, some token or 
tokens, to every one of my sons, my daugh- 
ters, and my grandson, Richard Cumberland, on 
whom 1 devoutly invoke the protection and favour 
of my all-p^erciful God. 

" I have lived in charity with all men ; I have 
met unkindness, but never resented it ; I know 
not \yhat revenge is. Such talents as God gave 
me 1 h^ve devoted to his service, and the moral 
ancj religious edification of rpy fellow-creatures. , 1 
have loved my God, my Country, and my Friend. 
When Mr. Ashby deceived me, it wounded ray 
heart, but it has not shaken my confidence in 
others. 

" In my faith as a Christian I am firm. I have 
publislied my sentiments ; I am sincere in them ; 
I am no hypocrite. 

^^ I declare this to be xny last will arid testament, 
signed and witnessecji as below, and God forbid any 
who inherit one drop of nay bjpod should litigate 
or dispUjte it. Take notice, I injterlined Frances 
twice wi|:h my pvyn han<^, having overlooked it. 

'* Jn witness .wjbereqf I Jhave hereunto set my 
hand an^ seal, this fourth day qf April, in the ypar 
of q^ir ^ord, eighteen hundred ancj two. 

(L.S.) // jJ^ICSLAgLD ^CuM^ERLANDi 
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" Signed and sealed, published and declared, by 
the said testator, as and for his last will and testa- 
ment, in the presence of us, who, in his presence, 
and at his request, have hereunto set our names 
a,s witnesses thereunto, 

" Henry Fry, Solicitor, Tunbridge Wells, 
** Thomas Camis, Tunbridge Wells, 
^' James Camis, Tunbridge Wells/' 

The above was proved in the Consistorial and 
Episcopal Court of the Lord Bishop of London, 
the 22d day of October, 1811, by Frances Mari- 
anne Jansen, widow (formerly Cumberland), the 
daughter of the said deceased ; the sole executrix 
according to the tenor of the said will. 

Propertj^ sworn under ^450. 

When I animadverted at p. 476^ of this work, 
upon the seeming impropriety of disregarding Cum- 
berland's particular and public request, that the 
protection of his posthumous papers should be 
confided to his three friends, Sir James Bland 
Burges, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr.* Rogers, I had not 
seen his will : and I will freely own that my asto- 
nishment was greatly heightened when I found in 
it that request not only repeated, but solemnly 
enforced by the pathetic declaration, that the anti- 
cipation of their kind offices " gave peace and 
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comfort to his soul.'' When, however, after reading 
this declaration, I remember that the daughter to 
whom he has entrusted the fulfilment of all his 
other bequests, has declined the interference of 
those friends, I can only hope that some private 
motive, powerful beyond what I can easily con- 
ceive, and into which I have no right to examine, 
has influenced her decision. I should be happy, 
indeed, to hear that it is so ; for the wishes of the 
dead are too sacred, too impressive, and too impor- 
tant sometimes, not to make every man desirous that 
they should be reverentially obeyed by the living; 
and it is from the operation of this feeling alone 
that I have expressed my opinion upon so delicate 
a topic. 
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TN the month of April last I received, through my 
publishers, a packet from Charlestown, South 
Carolina,containingthefoIlowingletters. They were 
sent to me by a gentleman of the name of Bee, with 
whom I have not the pleasure of any acquaint- 
ance, and to whose politeness and attention there- 
fore, I am only so much the more indebted. In 
his letter accompanying them, he observes, " It is 
a little singular that Mr. C. should have totally 
omitted (in his Memoirs) the circumstance to 
which these papers relate; as his anxiety upon 
the occasion seems to have been great, and as the 
transaction furnishes a justification of his minis- 
terial patrons against that charge of neglect which 
Mr. C. so frequently insinuates." 

I perfectly agree with this sentiment, and it is 
rather with a view to shew that Cumberland was 
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not wholly deserted by the ministry, than from any 
peculiar impression of the excellence or interest 
of the letters themselves that I insert them here. 
The concluding one, indeed, is well written, and 
contains some just indignation against the Ame- 
rican principles of his English friend. They may, 
at least, be considered as curious documents, if not 
as valuable specimens of epistolary composition. 

Augtist 23, 1812. W. M. 
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No. I. 

Downing'Street, Sept. SO, 1764. 
Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your letters of July 

14th, 16th, and August the 1st. I have likewise 

received the two hundred dollars by the Union^ 

Captain Smith ; and shall to-morrow send to en* 

quire after the pipe of Madeira, by Captain Muir^ 

the bill of lading for which I have received in your 

letter of August the 1st. I heartily congratulate 

yott on your safe arrival, and the reception that 

you. met with from all people with whom you are 

to be concerned: I think myself much bound to 

Mr. Doyley for his politeness to you, and I wish I 

could render him any services in return ; so I beg 

you will assure him. I condole with Mr. Gue- 

rard on the loss of his worthy father, and I make 

no doubt that he will inherit his virtues. You 

have stated my account with Mr. Guerard per^ 

fectly right, and he is now discharged from any 

further demands from me. I have not yet sold 

the dollars; I hear, however, at the Carolina 

Coffee-house, that 4s. 6d. will be as much a^ I can 

possibly get for them; nevertheless, I like them 

better than bills of exchange,v bpth because they 
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are present casb^ atld principally becaui^ joit 
suffer no disc ount upon them. I am g lad you was 
in receipt of this money imaiediaiely^ on your 
arrival, as cash must, undoubtedly, be of ui^e to 
you in the set out ; mj[ tjj^p of wanting money is 
about the latter end of January, or in the month 
<^pb8B^y^ ^WiA»f|!«t^'fi««ittance soever you can 
make me by that time, with tolerable convenience 
f«lif^iitseif^^4jlsk»ll(b4iit4iaiU?&^^^ you for, as I 
hi^e^jiaPtieiilsir B,d&i\minM$^^/feir lb settle, which 
wUU^fiffAhefiiitfit}(^th^h^^^ less trouble-^ 

sdtti6%^4<?itoff <ll^y4)J«<.'^ I^^te toilbafik you for the 
^(^MLnv^^'ho^t^ M^^^tiufityMlmi^ of the nature 
3Mid:adivbi«ag^iof/ydutibffifce,ttti;3i^ for the 

♦abfe;^€ fefest Ifi^JibJ^frolfitia*^' ^ (nor ami 
Ripely si6l^ntemi§t^dinc(4i^'^wiily)v that you may 
Ikid it, motW^iiik^ktiv^jtlfliiii^waBi apprehend it to 
i»^V'9'^Q^'i^)g^i^t)$^^^t^^ bf those profits, 

^bk-th^* l^hdt^tli^-H^H)'l^lid^^ never be turned 
d^iAs«y6«;i'^|t#e^*«6t>^i©W ym to pash the 
tilHt^r ilf tli^ ga(^^ tWth 'all yoftfiibterest arid atten- 
thif^ ^bu >teltiideitbri*y<^ fii^y teool. currency per 
Wiiium^a^Mt. f!M)y1e5^^thoUfe^ ; it you can remove 
tbAl hm)S!J^knlM^ ^e'^vidimmg^ shall not singly 
t^>n^w^i km^^ \in\yj<^lln4y'^^ by 

tlb^eV^t^I tiiittt ntowi^fyoWMlme for this point, 
JdliHttff ihe*l4feutenatt«y ^f 3ilrJ®dil, who is an affa- 
Me, fe^yiiiaHd'iff r^g^ntfemiri/ and well beloved 
4fti4he>i|f)(rcJvii!^ei -^ ^hw^e ; oonitilted my patent ; 
ty^oiil«*^ *< n^fcitfes. m^V Ftdriw* Mar$hal^ Clerk 
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of the PMef iimd ^hik'^like'€rmm rk '»e|K^'- 
tioDs not (Chrk ^l)fc« J^(i«; {VVouiramBm 
I told you I could wish yoiiui^aM tetilbdiaffiete 
of Clerk of the Crowi\ .w4^,CJlgfk ,(^\tfe€i^^^ to 
any person who would pay down a reasonable fine 
for then)» and hold them free of any deductions on 
account of fees, durii^ ih^ term of your lease of 
Provost Marsh^tfW!>]kQ»g«fe^fiy^u think fit. The 
«alary ayi^ng^t^refTpn^l^^you know I reserve; and 
you will likewise remark, that the^iriaid'isabariis 
are paid> dDt)r/ib€^Iiady>-daj; iasl},/ whidb^ -I |)resume, 
is the time icifi payment fimnithe Re£)di)teiK(DReii6hd. 
I have iVDw tfad'aatvtfaotion^to a^ndinliycm^ jthtt 
I saw o/io^p^ &fel»iv ^ notheF^ . faiiU i A\at&4 i In [g<!Kxl 
health) dit'^Pc^tebomughiithis ywie^^ 
affecticmiitely^YtoJifaeitiefiienlberedbtac^ij/^oi ; .your 
father talksIoEiiBendingcyoiiiif ^broClier ta^biiitq^oaie- 
time dri (M:hdnp(ai3ulu| iithinki Jie^^rMriljiidiiakiEif you 
a niceodkirk.^n I!ray(-|Mr6$ent) Mrs*. Cuerfjcsrland^s 
and nky .ookiipiinirekSs and/ goodtnukiiaihes vtOidVfffs. 
Finckroey/i aod/tbanKAetifor^^^r (teaigned £»i^rs 
to myftetttelonesqfi hkmlom yoii ajfi^cflipt^foi the 
amouolf v€£j th^ wiawB bwA 4^br^i ) Ir^gi y^U( w 
•ever f^ersistiinifcelmwngr m^, v.g.s- n b% I • ji / f. }i>q I fi<! 

id ion Ob I ■i^f^fi^ifi\ij^]e^^^<air- 

rioifli on sd 11(7/ ii jfitli ,i(i>fifi ^)(i if( ^oiivis? 
BtSL i^U afagifMii^i>aljsi9«iiMc^¥Kit]|oFi^£ 
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-Spain are now terminated, as each power has re- 
ceded from their unjust attempts, and ordered in- 
demnification for them. 
Roger Pinckney, Esq. ^c. S^c. 



No. II. 

(Secret and Confidential). 

Downing'Street, Oct. I, 1764. 
Dear Pinckney, 

I write to you now on a subject of a very 
nice and delicate' nature, in a matter where my 
interest is deeply concerned, and in consequence 
of a hint which has been thrown out to me this 
morning, since my writing of yesterday's letter, to 
you. I should not do justice to your heart, if I 
scrupled your friendship to me, and I should pay . 
an ill compliment to your judgment, if I doubted 
your discretion in the management of the affair I 
am now to submit to you. Mr. Saxby, the Re- 
ceiver-General of South Carolina, in conversa- 
tion with me this morning upon the subject of 
your employment, suggested to me a proposal, so 
palpably advantageous to me, and so feasible 
withal, that I embrace the first opportunity of 
communicating it to yous and intreating your 
good offices on the occasion. I do not believe 
^ that it is a necessary inducement to engage your 
services in the affair, that it will be no interrup- 
tion to your interest and advantage ; but I think 
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it needful for my own justification to assure you, 
that 1 M'ould engage in no plan where you should 
be excluded from the benefits you justly deserve. 
Mr. Saxby tells me that the Province of South 
Carolina are extremely desirous of purchasing my 
patent of Provost Marshal, and annexing it to their 
government, whereby they may appoint their 
own sheriff, as their neighbours do ; and that he is 
confident, they will give me such a price for it as 
shall not leave me the least room for hesitation 
about parting ;vith it; nay, he suggests to me, 
that they will vest as much money in the English 
funds as shall bring me in the same revenue as my 
office now produces me; which,yousee,is turning 
my annuity into a perpetuity. It is superfluous 
to tell you that this would be such an accession 
to my large and growing family, such a relief to a 
father's mind, as would make my pillow, for the 
rest of my life, ea^ to me ; the thing is too obvi- 
ous to need explanation. He persuades me that 
the Assembly would give me five thousand, nay, 
perhaps, six thousand pounds sterling, which, 
you know, would not lessen my income, and be 
an accession to my fortune of so much money. 
Now I make no doubt that I could procure his 
Mstjesty^s consent to annihilate the patent, and 
vest the power of appointing their own sheriff in 
theGovernmentof SouthCarolina ; the reasonable- 
ness of the request, and the expediency of the 
measure, so salutary to the province, and so eco- 
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nomical with r^ard to the publie» would, I dar«) 
say, when supported by the influence of my pa- 
tron, carry me through the meagfureu Your lease 
you know could not be dissolved; nay, in that 
case, you \yQuld have ap opportunity of improving 
the conditions on which you hold it, or sell the 
remainder to advantage. The part, therefore, I 
now wish you to act, is to throw out a hint to 
some of the leading members of the Assembly,— 
that you have no authority from Mr. Cumberland 
to mppose he would part from his employment 
to them^ huty however^ that you do conceive he 
would listen to advantageous terms; that those 
terms should be to vest as much money in the Eng-^ 
lish funds as should produce an equivalent to him 
for his present* reservation. In consequence of 
such an agreement with the patentee, the province 
in^y build a gaol at public expence, and appoint 
their own sheriff for ever after ; by which means, 
you see, that, although I sell only an annuity, 
they, in fact, purchase a perpetuity, and there- 
fore sboyld pay me accordingly. Mr* Saxby (who 
is a.ye^y temperate, judicious man), in conse- 
quence of this idea, proposes to me not to push 
the affair of the public gaol, because, if they were 
(o g^nt that, he thinks they wQuld be more indif- 

* Or suppose the tenns hereafter to be proposed w«re these, tiv. Ten 
years purchase of the whole amount of the office, which would certainly 
he sufficiently advantag^us to the Province^ and abundantly go to the 

Fatehtee. 
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fereot about the purchase. I think there is goo<) 
KaiiBe in this opinion^ and therefore wish you 
would be easy upon that subject, till we see the 
result of this aflhir.* I must not appear forward 
end eager in the offer, so that I could wish you 
would affect to speak of it at a distance, and as if 
without authority. In short, let your wisdom^ 
your friendship, and the present fi^ce of men and 
things, dictate your part to you. J can give no 
Instruction^ at this distance, except in the gene- 
ral. I throw myself upon your discretion. You 
can conceive what happiness it would bestow on 
ipny life, jf I could accomplish a point of such 
consequence, and I know you will feel for me, 
and act for me accordingly. I beseech you to 
\o&p no time nor conveyance in writing to me, 
and to write fully, freely, and confidentially in all 
points. Think not I can eyer betray or negled; 
your interest,! while you are serving and promote* 
ing mine ; in short, believe me as much yours as 
yqu could wish a frieqd to be. 

RiCDARQ CUMBEELAKQ* 

Oct. 2. p. S. It occurs to me that you might 

ip^ke good terms with the province (in case this 

project takes place) for the term in your lease ; as 

^ they would be glad to come into absolute disposal. 

I consider likewise, that though I sell it on the 

* Upon second reflection I dont see the force of tbis oljection of 
Mr. Saxby'89 and think the jail is a measure not to be if aved. 



I 
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idea of its bringing to jne a revenae of no more 
than S40/. per annum ; yet, ihey would buy it as 
an employment worth the whole amount of it on 
the spot, and, consequently, would have it ex- 
tremely cheap. For call the whole amount of the 
revenue (divided now between you and me) to be 
600/. per annum, if they give ^000/. for it, they 
have a perpetuity at ten years purchase. 
Roger Pinckney, Esq. ^c. ^c. 



No. III. 

Downing'Street, February 8, 1765. 
Dear Pinckney, 

I have just received your favour of the 
17th of December, which I heartily thank yon 
for ; I am likewise to acknowledge the receipt of 
the bill of exchange for one hundred pounds, 
which was duly honoured, and 130 dollars, by the 
Two Friends, which together, leave a balance ag 
you state it ; and I believe, in a former letter, I 
have particularised all my receipts, and corrected 
a little mistake in your own disfavour ; let this 
suffice on the present occasion. The dollars 
which you charge at 4s. 6d. (though, when I first 
received them they were rather below price) yet I 
contrived to lose nothing by them ; and silver 
is now risen, so that by the last parcel, which are 
yet undisposed pf, I shall gain about IJd. per dol- 
lar ; so that yon need no\ be out of humour with 
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them, as I think tb^m the best returns you can 
make. Your Madeira, which I did not speak 
highly of at first,* will, I believe, turn out better 
than I apprehended, and come reasonable to me. 

I cannot sufliciently express my grateful ac- 
knowledgements to you for your friendly attention 
to my interest and happiness, and the kind man- 
ner in which you receive the proposal I submit- 
ted to you in my private letter. Indeed, Sir, I 
must confess to you, that I am exceedingly 
anxious to bring a point of such vast advantage to 
me to bear ; and I believe I may venture to say, I 
should not miscarry in the attempt, if the Assem- 
bly were as willing to treat as I am told, and be- 
lieve that they are, I am rejoiced to hear that 
you are likely to carry the measure of a public jail, 
whijch was so strongly recommended by the Board 
of Trade. It will be an event very favourable to 
iny office, and to us both ; and at the same time 
will entitle me to better terms in the disposal of 
it. Mr. Saxby has this moment left me ; I have had 
a long conversation him; he encourages me to 
hope that the Assembly will acceed to my terms, 
which shall simply "be these: " So much money 
'^^ vested in the English funds, as will produce 
^* the net income remitted to me from my employ- 
^' ment.* • This I mean to make the ground-plot 
pf the transaction, and though these are condition^ 
extremely favourable to a life-holder, fet you see 
that they purchase a perpetuity, and one not of 
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the reserved value, but of the entire. Mr. Saxby 
ha3 been so kind as to say, that if I can bring 
matters to no conclusion till he returns to Charles- 
town, which will be in August next, that he will 
take my power of attorney, and negociate the 
business for me ; he at the same time says there 
is no doubt of your being preserved in the office, 
I shall therefore make no further movement, than 
in submitting the affair, as I now do, to your 
judgment, to open it as you think best, and to 
whom you think best, either entirely, or in part ; 
but if you think it wiser to reserve it for his arri- 
val, ypu will act according to your own discretion. 
In the mean time I think that the business of the 
public jail should be pushed with all your influ- 
ence ; for let the event be what it wilU that must 
be a favourable circumstance. 

I do not wonder that the Province are dissatis- 
fied with their chief justice, f^r the little I saw of 
him did not give me advantageous impressions. 
I entirely commend your conduct with respect to 
him, and I make no doubt of your making both 
yourself and your office respectable, I rejoice at 
the account you give me of your health, and I 
hope you will observe the same cautious atten- 
tion to it, and not endanger it either by excess of 
fatigue or conviviality. Your journey must have 
been very new and grotesque; and I heartily 
wish I could have been present at the scenes of 
wild original nature, which you must have me^ 
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urith, without the pains and laboui'you must have 
taken in arriving there. 

I shall attend to the matter of the fees, and aa I 
have just now taken an oflSce iti the Board of 
Trade, it is possible I may be able to assist you in 
them. The West-India Governments have some 
of them made a horrible reduction of fees. Heaven 
forbid that their example should be followed on 
the Continent ! 

You will direct to me at the Plantation Office^ 
in Whitehall, London. Your friends at -Peter- 
borough were well, when I heard last ; and I shall 
take care to convey your compliments to the 
bishop and family. Mrs. Cumberland joins me in 
respects and sincere good wishes to Mrs. Pinck- 
hey and yourself. 

Believe me, most tmly, 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and most obedient 

Humble Servant, 
Richard Cumberland. 
Roger Pinckney^ Esq. §c. S^c. 

Feb. 1 1, 1765. P. S» I open my letter again to 
tell you that I have this day paid to Messrs* 
Robert Harris and Co. your draft for twenty-^ 
seven pounds, which was drawn at twelve months 
date. R.C/ 
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No. IV. 

Downing'Street^ February 97, 1765. 
Dear Pinckney, 

I wrote to you by the Little Carpenter, 
Captain Muir, and I now beg your care and fur- 
therance of the inclosed letter to General Shirley, 
which has a paper in it of considerable conse- 
quence. With respect to your draft of office fees, 
taken by the Provost Marshal, I have abstained 
from laying them before the Board of Trade, be- 
cause that enquiry is dropt, and to revive it might 
possibly be of prejudice to your office, but could 
not beany benefit. I acquainted you in my last that 
I had paid your bill, at twelve months date, for 
^27; apd when you remit any more money, I 
shall be glad to receive it in dollars, for they bear 
a premium. I am, Dear Sir, 

Most faithfully your*s, 

Richard Cumberland. 



No. V. 

Downmg'Streei, March 18, 1765. 
Dear Pinckney, 

I cannot let your brother depart without 

writing aline to you, though I have nothing to add 

to my last pacquet^ by the Minerva. As I am 

likely to pass my summer here, in London, till 

the time of Mr. Saxby's departure, I shall, before 

that period, hope to accomplish my point with 

respect to the office you now execute, as far as 

relates to the procuring his Majesty's permission 
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to make over the patent to the assembly of South 
Carolina. The process 1 intend to follow is this, 
first, to get councirs opinion upon the legality of 
the measure, of which, I believe, there is no doubt;, 
secondly, to get a recommendation of the proposal 
from the Board of Trade, as a matter of public 
utility to the Province, and then entreat of Lord 
Halifax to lay it before his Majesty, for his assent. 
By Mr. Saxby I will seiid over full piowers, and 
your assistance and concurrence will lay me under 
lasting obligations. 

I hope you will carry your point about the 
erecting a public gaol, which I think will not only 
be a mutual benefit, but will enhance the value 
of my post upon sale. 

Your brother is a very promising youth, and un- 
der your eye, will, I dare say, fix advantageously in 
Cliarles Town ; as he seems likely to be handsome, 
you must look out for a girl of good fortune, and 
see if you cannot lay him in ; which, I suppose, 
in your climate is more practicable than with us. 

All happiness and success attend you and your*s. 

I shall be glad of my remittances in dollars, as 
there is something gained by them. I told you I 
had paid your bill of £il. — Let me hear fre* 
quently from you. I am. Dear Sir, 
. Your most faithful, 

Humble servant, 
Richard Cumberland* 

I hope you forwarded my letter toOeneral Shirley. 
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J^o. VI. 

ParliamenUStreet, July 31, 1765. 
Dear Pinckney, 

1 am favoured with your letter of the 9th 
of May last, and with it have received the bag of 
dollars aad doubloons of gold which accompanied 
it, the amount of which you will see stated at the 
bottom of this letter. I am sorry you have suf^ 
fered any uneasiness at not hearing from me in 
acknowledgement of former remittances, which 
have; come duly to band ; I hope your apprehen*- 
sions have been long since removed by the arrival 
of my letters ; and, for the future, I wish that no 
alarm may be given on this account, as there is so 
long a passive betwen us, so uncertain a commu- 
nication, and I am afraid I must add, to my owti 
discredit, so irregular a correspondent. However, 
suffer me now to acknowledge the receipt of 
monies you have received on my account, prior to 
your commencing my deputy, in full; for which 
this shall be your further discharge. 

I know, very well, there was a small balance due 
to you upon your former remittances, which was 
properly stated in one of my letters to you, and 
credit given you for it ; but as I have no copy of that 
letter,! cannot soeasily make out the exact account, 
as refer you to my letter and your own accounts, 
which, I dare say, are kept clearer than mine are. 
The dollars I sold at ^s. 3 id. per ounce» and was 
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told it was a good price ; I disposed of them to Mr. 
Bland, a banlcer of good reputation at the corner 
of Birchin Lane; but he would allow no nu>re 
than j£3. 6b. for the doubloons, which you ex* 
pected would have bore a premium ; however, 
you have saved freigbt, and that is something : in 
a separate paper enclosed you will see my account 
and receipt. 

With respect to the measures yoo have taken, 
and the discourse you have'^hdd with the leading 
persons in the Assembly, both relating to the afl^r 
of the sale of the. patent, and to tbe^-erection of a 
public gaol, I persuade myself the steps you have 
taken in both matters have been perfectly prudent 
and friendly. It gives me grc^t plea&ure to hear 
you say that the business of the public gaol is in 
such forwardness ; nothing can add more to your 
comfort and security, and of course to mine ; and 
it will give me the highest satisfaction to hear 
that, upon the meeting of the Assembly this month, 
the Act has been passed; I can assure you, and 
them, that it will be highly agreeable to govern- 
ment here. 

r Your conduct, your integrity, and your friend- 
ship, in the other article relating to the patent, I 
rely upon with the utmost tranquillity. As we 
set forth in this undertaking upon principles of 
honour and confidence, so, 1 dare say, no motives 
of self-interest will divert either of us from the 
sentiments of friendship we entertained for each 

VOL, II. b 
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other at the outset. I see every thing open dfid 
sincere in your conduct^ and ae this point 19 an 
object of.such vast importanoe to me and my €ami\yy 
1 am sure you will serve roe m it faithfully and to 
the best of your poller ; mnA^ at the teatsm timet I: 
hope you. will believe that I: frhatt ever have toa 
much honour to allow yo£ ta.be.a sufferer by. your 
good services to me. 

The leading men of the Aslrembly^ you 1^11 mei 
daabt of my bei«gafaie to carry the poiat^ frotti the 
tenacity of govetnmitnt : I; will not say positively 
I can, but presumptively I will affirm to them that 
I call ; and es^Kteklly if thek biU fcxf the establish^ 
ItteAt' of Circuit Orarts pass^ into an Act^ it will 
aimost<}faw my petition along with it. Tbeotetbod 
I shall propose to take, (if they will join with me 
fft it) is this;, to pnocure a&vousdble report to be 
toade frem the Board of Trade to. tbe Secretory of 
State, in consequ^ic^^of a joint memorial both 
from their ag^at, and myself; such a repojt, I 
flatter myself, I sIiaU find little difficulty in ob^ 
taining. from my station, in that office^ and if they 
will empower their agent to co-operate with roe, 
(as I know him very well] aaod, al the sante time, 
will furnish him with full powers for concluding 
dnd executing the agreement, I make no doubt of 
carrying the measure thtough,.and of put ting them 
iiito possession of the patent. I have talked this 
language to Mr. Sa:sby, and he is so good as to say 
he will convey my sentiments to his friends in thQ 
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Province, and will support the design to the best 
of his power; he thinks of leaving England in 
about a month; by him you shall hear from me 
again. 

I wish yott all, satisfaction in the excctution of 
your Province, and should have been heartily gidd 
had it exceeded your expectations in point of 
profit and eaoe, as much as I fear, by what yoti tdll 
me, that it . is likely to fall short of them* Witk 
respect to the office of clerk, I niust leave that 
entirely to your management, and am sorry it is 
90 poor an office : if I can give the chief a lift, you 
nay depend upon it I will. 

Mfs. Cumbeiiand and my family, as well as the 
bishop and his, are in good health, i heartily wish 
that Mrs* Pinckney's health may be re-estabtishend, 
slid Chat you may enjoy all happiness^ and prc^ 
sfperity, being with great truth, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

Sincere humble servant, 

Richard Cumberland. 

P. S. I hope you received the bill of exchange 
I sent you, on Mr. Tucker, of New Providence, 
for jtlOO, sterling. I sent a duplicate soon iafler. 
I beg of you to find a conveyance for the inclosed 
letters, and to charge to my account the expanses 
thereby incurred. R; C. 

: bs 
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No. VII. 

I 

PaarliamenUStreet, August 30, 1763* 
Dear Pinckney, 

I have just now received your favour by 
the Beufikin, Captain Daniel Curling, contaimng: 
an invoice for 500 dollars, and inclosing a draft for 
^50. sterling. As I am unwilling to lose the op<- 
portunity of acknowledging this to .you by the 
conveyance of Mr. Saxby, I write immediately 
before I have sold or received the dollars ; but, 
however, this acknowledgement for the present 
will serve as my receipt and your discharge; and 
if the dollars turn out as well as the last did, 
.(which I believe there is no doubt of) you will be 
.creditor to me in a larger sum than youjstate* 
Jlowever, by the first subsequent oppoitunity 
you shall have my state of the account drawn out. 
I thank you most heartily for your'expedition and 
punctuality, and am not only better, but much 
speedier, pjiid than ever I was before. 

WLith respect to the measure of selling my 
patent to the Province, my short conception is, 
that if the Assembly will empower their agent to 
co-operate with me, the business may be effected ; 
and, if they will likewise authorize him to con- 
clude the bargain, we shall not disagree upon the 
matter: my terms are, " as much money vested 
>^ in the £nglish funds, as shall produce to me a 
" sum equal to my reserved rent/* If the As-' 
sembly pass an Act for the erection of a public 
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gaoK I should think such a step would forward an 
accommodation between us. 

As Mr. Saxby started the suggestion to ine, and 
has promised to support it in the Province to the 
best of his power, I have possessed him of so much 
of my resolution as is needful for his information. 
I shall, however, not only pay due regard to every 
faint and advice of your's, but do greatly and pria* 
cipally depend upon your kind offices for success; 
Indeed 1 cannot sufficiently thank you for the 
assurances you give me; for ^nothing had I ever 
more at heart than the present affair. 

I sincerely hope your fatigues will not be at-f 
tended with any ill consequences to your health, 
and wish that they may answer every purpose of 
your interest. I should be obliged to you, if you 
will pay aii attention to Mr. Saxby, as far as is 
compatible with your own sentiments. I have 
inclosed to you a letter to Governor Shirley, which 
I will beg you to provide a conveyance for. I 
likewise trouble you with an official letter to 
Lieut.-Governor Bull, which you will please to 
deliver to him. 

My wife and family are in good health. The 
bishop and his. were well, when I heard last of 
them; accept my constant good wishes, and ever 
believe me. Dear Sir, 

Your most &]thful and 

Obedient humble servant, 

Richard CuiaBKRLAK^. 
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No, VIII. 

Parliament-Streety Jan. 15, 176& 
Dear Pinckney, 

It was yesterday asserted^ by the great Mr 

F — t, in the House of ComsionS) that the Britisb 

Pari ^ — t had no right to tax the Amerieap 

Colonies, who were nqt therein legalty rej^er- 

sented. It is universally concluded, from what 

past on the partof administratron, in eon3eiqueiice 

of this gentleman's opinion, that the Stamp Act 

will be absolutely levol^ed and^escinded. If sa, 

aDEiidst the universal joy and good humour wl^cb 

will prevail throughout Amarica upon that e?efit» 

perhaps the interrupted nieaaure of a pqbli^ gaol 

may be resumed by your legislature ; and the bilU 

already twice read, may be past, and a» sooq as it 

is transmitted hither, I will procure it a spoftdy 

confirmation. I send you this early notice, hoping 

you. may put matters into a train against a ptoper 

opportunity. 

• I need not repeat to you the thing I have so 

much at heart, which is the sale of my patent. I 

may venture to promise that I can piYKSure an ab« 

solute transfer -of it to the Assembly, if they will 

purehase it upon reasonable^tefms : I ^ipe you will 

confer with Mr. Saxby upon tbifi master, to 

whom I write by this opportimity. Forgive my 

frequent iteration of this suli^t, but consider 

tke importance of it to me, and you will, I 
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am sure, {iroraolle my ifitereafit to the bcM c^ yqwr 
power, 

I ^m, De^r Sir, 
Yoiir most faithful friexuf, and 

^inwre buiDbl^ servai?t, 

RlCHAUD CUJUBEELANP. 



No, a. 

Plantation-Office, July S, 1t6©» 
Dear Pinctwey, 

I am now to fiiaAlc you for your fsivottt^ of 

Feb. Slst, April the 98*h, May l«t, 14tb, and 

Slit ; th^e letters caeie a)! in the co^rfte of la^t 

ivedc ; 1 will beg leave to atis^er them in tl>eir 

order. The first of them principally le^ktes to Mr. 

I&axhy, and my propoaa) of iseitiqg ti>y patent ef 

Provost Marafaal, 

You seem hurt by a preferene^, whic^h Voii c<»i- 

ceive I have shewn to Mr. SiKby in this bu^iite^ 

by commissioning him to negociate the dispoasil of 

my patent ; I must beg to assure you, that you 

have not the least shadow of reaw)n to compiaiii 

of any sueh preference ; nor to suspect that I en^ 

tertain the smallest «fcruple of diffidence, either of 

yo»r disposition to serve me, or of your abihty so 

to do ; I have not given Mr. S'axby, or any other 

Itifiln living, any po4v^ or authority to transect this 

affhir for me ; 1 dare not, and cannot, cotivey any 

such commissrion, while my paAeitlisyet in the 
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disposal ot the crown, which I have not yet so- 
licited the release of ; for, till the Assembly of 
South Carolina show a readiness to treat with me, 
1 think it would be premature in me to make any 
motions on my side : all that I requested, (or»»if 
you will, all that I commissioned) Mr. Saxby to 
do for me was, to sound the Assembly, to prepare 
the leading members for the proposal, apd to be 
kind enough to use his interest, as far as it would 
go, in my t>ehalf : what his interest may be I know 
not; it is possible, from what you tell me, that it 
may operate rather to my prejudice, tbaq in my 
favour ; but it was he who first started to me the 
idea of selling my patent; and you must not 
wonder, if I was glad to catch at every assistance 
arid help towards so beneficial a proposal. Thisi 
is ray situation with Mr, Saxby ; and sorry I am 
that his behaviour appears to you to be so super- 
cilious, that I may be deprived of your joint and 
cordial co-operations, and he must lose the op- 
portunity of making an ^eeable friend. With 
respect to the modeot* treating with the Assembly, 
I should conceive the proper channel would be 
for them to empower their agent to negotiate a 
bargain with me ; the outlines of which might be, 
that they should vest as much money to my use« 
as would bring me in an income, equal to what 
the office pays me here in England. This is my 
object ; the attainment of which fe of the utmost 
importanqe to me; and which you will nqtb^ 
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surprised that .1 should try every method and 
employ every instrument to obtain. As the rest 
of this letter respects die difficulties and dilemmas 
which you are thrown into^ by the Stamp Act, 
and as your latter letters acknowledge the repeal 
of it, I shall make no observations upon that sub- 
ject, but hasten to assure you that I take a sincere 
fmrt in your concern on Mrs. Pinckney's account; 
the relation you give me of her state of health, 
'and yoiir silence upon that subject in your sub^ 
sequent lettei^ make me apprehend the worst. 
I beg I may be informed what the result of her 
situation has been. 

. Your second letter, dated April the 28th, fur- 
ther relates to thQ effects which the Stamp Act 
baa upon your place, and the diminution it has 
O!ccaaioiied in its revenue. I am much concerned 
at this,a<»;outit, and do equally with you regret 
th^ consequences which have attended it ; your 
reasonings upon the office and duty of the Provost 
^(arshal are, I dare say, perfectly right, but I am 
the most wretched lawyer in the world, and know, 
nothing of the matter. The repeal answers thi^ 
part of your letter, as it did the former, and I have 
only to add, that 1 hope how the Province has 
got into good-humour again, that the Assembly 
will be induced to take up their measure of erect*^ 
iing a public gaol ; I need not urge you to use 
yoiif best endeavours towards this work ; and I 
hope my Lord Governor will not be averse to it. 



» ArtmvcL 

Your m«t letter, of the Ist ef 'Majr* sdktesto 
m eUnn you joe under conofratog a motiofi for 
pMimg a Uw, '^ em^o^ering magistrates to iflsue 
*' frarmnt^ for the recovery of all simm under 
** c4^70. currency/' Tbia would, indeed, be 
pn^ttdicial to my office ; but I kope the inex^^ 
pedtency of the Act i'teetf, the opposition vhiofe 
tbe gientlem^Q of the law will ofooufse make to 
it, and, above all, the rep^l of tbe Saamp Act will 
crtiah tbe thought in ismbiyo, and ve shall never 
aee it on this side tbe water ; shauid that be the 
eas^, you m^^t think I would leave no stone nn-» 
turned to get it repealed : you say nothing of it 
in yovr subsequent letters, so I conclude the 
motion is dropt. 

Your letter of May the Uth, by the HiHs^ 
borough) gives an account of your having teasiveci 
news of tbe repeal ; I make no doubt yonr joy <»i 
that oeeasion was aa great as possible^ but I hope 
Ii9t such as to betray you into any excesses, 
wbiQh may prejudice your health. If America, 
which has been so heated and inflamed with re* 
s<$ntment against the contrivers and abettors of the 
Stamp Act, will but make a sober and temperate 
use of the advantages she reaps from the revoca- 
tion of it, it may be happy for her, that the mea^ 
surei was taken, as i^r as it is a proof of the just 
attention which this country pays to the re-r 
XtiQmtr^ncm of her colonies ; for my own part^ 1 



think that the extreme of joy 1$ almost m fonni*^ 
dsible a fury, w that of ai^er, and sometimes atr 
t^^nded with fUB bad congequeqces ; I hope nQ 
instaocea of 0uch will app^ upon this event. 

By the Argo, Captain Cutter, I receive your 
li^er of May the 31st» toge^ther with a hill of 
landing for MO Spanish dc^laf^j of whiqh <^94. SSi. 
sterlingt is to be put tq the credit of Mr* Rush 
Tueker; I have not yet received the dollars; if J 
4o, and sell them befpre J part from this, I will 
give you the state of our account current at th^ 
foot of this, if not, by the next conveyaQcat Thid 
goes by the Two Friends, Captain Ball. 

nfuiy the 7th. Having hot yet req^ived th^^ 
pilars, J ^exi obliged to .close this, and refer yoit 
to my n^xt, whicb shall speedily follow Ibis, for 
mf ai$c0upt* In tbe m^an time this l^ttf^r will 
farve^as ap i^k»Qwledgei»eiit (rf th^^ir r*c«ipt. 
Accept my good wishes, and 
Believe me your*s, 

Richard Cumberland. 



Ptantaiion Office^ January 1, 17flT. 
Dmr Pinekney, 

I am to thank you for. various letters and 

papers relative to your conduct and th^ stale of 
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j^our 'aSairs. The part which you have taken, 
during the late unhappy situation of men and 
things, was such, I dare believe, as you was per* 
suadedf both from reason and consience, was right 
and proper for you to take: I have nothing to 
object to it, nor would now wish, (was I able so 
to do) to enter into a discussion of it ; but I must 
fhirly confess to you, I am entirely ignorant of the 
question ; it is a pi>int of law too hard for me to 
decide ; you may be sure, in suefa a mixture and 
confusion of interests and sentiments, that different: 
men will have different opinions upon the matter ; 
but happily, both for you and for me, an Act of 
total oblivion is now passed, which buries aH these 
matters in silence, and cancels, as i hope, a8 
enmities and animosities that have so inQch agi« 
tated and enflamed the minds of men : I do not 
mean, by this, to say that your conduct stood iiv 
need of pardon ; I rather believe that it needed 
only to be understood in order to be approved ; 
but it is always better not to be engaged in con- 
troversy, though one should come off victorious 
from the engs^ement. With this view, I put 
your defence into the hands of my friend Mr* 
Maclean, Lord Shelburne's secretary, to be used 
by him if occasion should require ; I am now in- 
formed from him, that the measure is, to recom-» 
mend an entire oblivion of this and all other dis* 
putes ; so that government hero will pass oveis apd 
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take no cognizatice of the matter, and oif course, I 
stif^pose, recoeameod the same conduct to be ob- 
served OD your side the water. I beg, therefore, 
you will be silent upon this bead; let the matter 
sink t be perfectly at ease relating to yourself, and 
molest no one else in th^ir opinions ; do not use 
any hostile terms or expressions towards the 
Chief Justice, but act as if this dispute had never 
oecurred ; I shall think myself much obliged to 
you, if you will pursue this conduct, and, I dare 
say, you will find it best calculated for your own 
credit and repose. With respect to. the ^oung 
man at the head of affairs in your Province, I 
hope you will take no part pro or con ; your re- 
marks, I dare s^y, ace just, and they shall never 
transpire ; but I would wish you, if possible, to 
avoid being a party man, and, on the contrary, to 
conciliate all factions in a good opinion of you ; 
such is the report and character I have ever re^ 
ceived in your favour, and such, I dare say, it will 
continue to be. It was impossible for a person in 
ypur post, let his precaution be what it would, not 
to offend one set of mm ; you havei?eea on the 
conquering side ; contented with victory let your 
passions subside. 

So much for the sermonizing part of my letter, 
let us now turn to more agreeable topics. I rejoice 
to bear of your welfare, and happy I am that I 
have an opportunity of congratulating you upon 
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the re^tordtiott of p€ae6 and concord amongst you ; 
I hare been a long while withoat writing to you, 
but white yoti was burtiiog goveriiofs and stamp 
coltectors in effigy, I did not ehtise to meddk 
witb you, nor knew I what to aay to you ; now I 
expect some pleasure and safttsfection in yolir cor- 
respondence. You telt me nothing of your femily 
affairs ; I bare great reason to apprehend that yon 
have lost Mrs* Pinckneyr but you have never sa- 
tisfied 0iy enquiries upon that scrbject. Mr^. 
Cnmberlaod and my little onei^^ (thank God) am 
in good health, and the good bishop, my mother, 
and sistes* are now in England, settled at Tyring- 
ham^ which I have made over to them daring their 
abode on this side the water ; my father always 
makes kind enquiries after you, and rejoices 16 
hear of your welfare. 

If I can procure a power of attorney, entitlii^g 
you to sell my place of Clerk of the Pebee, &c. 
for my life, or such term as may be fis:ed upm, 
(which I believe is preferable) I will send it by 
this conveyance ; if not, it shall follow as soon as 
possible. Ts there nd news of a public gaol ? nor 
Mj hopes of the Assembly purchasing my patent ? 
I wish much to hear from you on this subject. 

I am your's, 

RiGHARir CuMBERLAKn. 

Roger Pimknetfi Bsff. 



No. XL 

Plantation Office y Jan. 30, 1767. 
Dear PtodiHtejr, 

I just now receive your letter ofthe*9tfi 

of Nov^mb^n hf Ihe »hip» Friend^ip, ^nd am 

made ^xcfed*ng ha^y by the h<>i^*^ ycm firie mt 

tff ptittiiig Mf fltfifeirs in a tfaih for surtc**, t^^ 

specting the surrender of my patent : I ^^1 vNLJt 

with impalietiee fiw the event of their report^ and 

*haU be glad to treat with theft dgenti whom I am 

somewhat a^i}tislintdd with. Though I h^e l6»t 

j^ome polittcitt support by Lord HaHfax'^s r^tfref-^ 

Itient frbm bv^itiei^sv X yet think I tail sHittbdii 

strength 6n6ufh to earfy thid point. 'I*shaFtb^ 

particularly happy if you can get agreeably esta*' 

bli^hed in the office, and wrll make no temij^ in 

which ycKir interest is not madd a condition. 

With respect Co my place of Clerk of the Crown 

and Pleas, you know I har^ fyr a long'time past 

toufihed nothing from it but my salary ; if fhere^ 

fone you caa s^ell it, together with the salary fm the 

term of my life, I desife you Will ; and asf I think 

you can 4o it by virtue of your power of ^ittorn^y^ 

I desire you will make a bargain for me, the best 

you can in the case, and let me know by the first 

opportunity. 

Accept my best thanks, 

And believe me your's, 

HtCHAftD CUMB£K1AK0. 
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No, XII. 

Queen Anne^Strtet^ June 3, 1707* 

Dear Pinckney, 

Captain Ball being on the pCMot of sailing, 

I cannot let him depart witbout writing you a line, 
tbougl^ I have not yet received a word from you 
since your letter inclosing that bill which I sent 
you back protested. Many ships are now arrived, 
and I am still frustrated in my hopes of hearing 
firom you, so that I am under no small con(!;ern, 
lest your health should have prevented you. The 
Little Carpenter, I am told, is soon expected, and 
I hope I shall not be disappointed when she 
arrives. 

Mr. Garth, yQur provincial agent, has presented 
his ni^morial to Lord Shelburne, relative to the 
purchase of my patent: The result of this appli- 
cation is yet in suspense, though I am very much 
inclined to think that government will accede to 
our proposal ; provided the legislature of South 
Carolina are content to pass a bill of the same 
nature with those which have been passed in 
other colonies, for establishing sheriffs, and will 
accompany that bill with a clause, suspending its 
execution till his Majesty's, (or the patentee's) 
consent is obtained. You shall have the earliest 
intelligence of our proceedings, and I beseech you 
to help my interests with your leading Assembly 
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merit towards disposing them to. advance in their 
offers; ever considering that they are purchasii^ 
ai perpetuity, and Smt the value which my, place 
brings on the sp<^, not its rent to mis as residing 
here in England. . » 

I write in baste ; but am ever, >(, 

My dear Sir, 

Most sincerely and faithfully, yours, 

Richard Cumberland. 



No. XIIL 

PlmnMi^n Office; July n,Vt&t. 
Dear Pinckney^ . 

I again trouble you with an inclosed dis- 
patch fof General Shirley, of which I entreat your 
particular care« I am this morning favoured with 
your letter of the 10th of May, inclosing the 
drafts^ of agreement ; I have had scarce time to run 
my eye over the contents of your letter, being 
much hurried when I read it^ much less have I 
had^time to consider the purport and requisition 
of it, but I always feel myself heartily disposed to 
do every thing that, in reason and justice, I possibly 
can for your interest and benefit. The business 
of* the sheriffs is not yet brought to a conclusion, 
but from circumstances I have no manner of doubt 
that Government will consent to their (establish- 
ment, and gladly consent, as it is an institution 
VOL. II. • c 



mmt tfpproved ^^f f ban that of a, Provost Mandialf 

tbierefot^ Hm ^rk)6 eafi-psirt U8< atid 1 tAiink 
the AMembly- uAU not ^b^ iktek own enemies so 
much 89 to differ witb me upon a small sum i 
and my demands I am «ltfe witt «ot be out of 
reason. - . ' ,/ 

I thankfully receivedjQur turtlesaft and sounds 
and a marvellous fine one it was ; we celebrated 
the foiinder of our feast with great festivity ^ and 
nothing could be m ore a e e e p tab le than your favour 
was. I thanked you for it by the first opportu- 
nity ! and am glad to do it again by this occasion ; 
as ff ett as to teU y<M how much I think myself 
beholden to you for your further de£%Rs. 

I am mich disappoin^d ^at like tftsfe of your 
affairs in'Charlestown, neither m<H3rey aarbilbs to 
be had. I am giad you gdt tho bad I41t^ 100/. 
HI again 4 Gold would be p^retty near m gbod as 
doUans, but ei^ther gold, silver, or good paper, 
woaid be very acceptabte^ 

I am truly concerned to hear of M w* Pi«efeo^*s 
deplorable state of healths How you mnat suffer 
<m this occasion ! so dreadful a difsonder, and so 
eureless an one ; surely it w^ouM be adviseable to 
send her 'borne. Cbmmanid my services on thit 
business, Hor indeed I fed foir yom and her most 
cordially. 

My wife afid little ones are all well, and she 
desires to be kindly remembered to yoa ; the good 



bisiftop find family are also ia p^£ect kmlth ; he h 
«till in England, but ia oo the point of settiog out 
oa hi» return to Imland* 

Accept my coRstant good wishes, and ever 
faelieve me, 

Bear Sir, 
Your's most faithfully, 

Richard Cumberland. 



No. XIV. 

Plantation Office, July 29, 1767, 

I>«ar Pinckney, 

I beg you will deUver the inclosed letter, 
•together with my best respects, to Lord Charles ; 
I need not tell you that it refers to the subject of 
the patent. 

I was in some doubt whether I should not write 
lo the Committee upon the same subject, but as 
it occurs to me that their agent, Mr. Garth, may 
iOot take ^he thing well, if I communicate with his 
x^onstitiients immediatdiy, I shall entreat of^you 
to signify to them the .following particulars : 

*' Mr, Garth having, with my concurrence, pre* 
" aerated a Memorial to Lord Shelburne, Secretary 
** of State, proposing the establishment of County 
.*' Sheriffs, in lieu of a Provost Marshal, his lord- 
*' ship has favourably received the said Petition, 
-^ aadareferred it to the consideration of ^is Board* 

c2 
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^* The Report, which ha^i been made in conse* 
*^ quence thereof, recoininends it to his lordship 
" to advise his Majesty to instruct his Governor 
^* of Sooth Carolina to give his assent to an Act 
" of Assembly for instituting County Sheriffs in 
** lieu of a Provost Marshall, provided proper com« 
" pensation be made to the present patentee, and 
" provided a clause be inserted therein, suspend* 
^' ing its execution till his Majesty's pleasure 
" thereupon shall be known. 

"This Report having been accordingly made, 
" in a conference I had yesterday with Lord Shel- 
" burne upon this subject, his lordship was so 
'^ good to promise that he would forward the busi- 
" ness in council, and cause a very speedy order 
" to be issued to this Board for preparing an addi- 
" tional instruction to the Government, accord- 
" ing to the above purport and effect.** 

The business, therefore, being in such forward- 
ness, and the security that we may be considered 
to be in as to the Crown's assenting to the patent's 
'b*€ii^« vacated, I have thought it a proper season 
for declaring to Mr. Garth what my terms defini- 
tively are : five thousand pounds sterling is the 
sum I have demanded, and, all things weighed and 
considered, 1 am persuaded that my demand is 
just and reasonable. 

If they assent to this proposal, and will em- 
power Mr. Garth to conclude with me upon these 
conditions, I will then cause the additional in- 
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struction to be transmitted agreeably to the order 
ID Council ; but, if they will not close upon this 
bargain, it will be of no use to transmit the in-* 
structioti while our negt)ciation remains open. 

I beg of you to signify to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, what I have now written, and if they 
urge an argument which I have heard suggested, 
I beg you will answer it on my part. The argu- 
ment I mean is this, viz. that having obtained 
this sanction to their proposal for abolishing the 
office of Provost Marshal,, they have only to wait 
the event of my death, and then it will be ad- 
justed without any expeqce. 

To this I answer, that the Assembly being an 
inamortal body, may no doubt wait the determina- 
tiou of my life ; but that it will by no means fol- 
low that this event is to put them in possession of 
their wishes. Different ministers may adopt dif- 
ferent measures ; a strict attention to prerogative, 
or a mere natural regard to their own patronage, 
may effect a change of sentiment with respect to 
the matter in question! Supposing that the office 
was vacant, it is not likely that a minister would 
fbrego the disposal jof it merely to save the ex- 
pences of the Province of South Carolina; when, 
after having bestowed it as he thought fit, it would 
then be favour enough to consent to the disposal 
of it, by sale, to them. 

These, I think, are natural conclusions, and 



sUch as it its noit lik«ly the AssratiUy will trtist to: 
hdwever I must, besides, observe^ thkt it would be 
inthet ungenerous to urge that prospect of success, 
which is entirely owing to my concurrence and 
«plicitatic^, as an argument for reducing me in 
tny terms. 

I beg, therefore, you will oppose any argument 
of this sort, with reasoning of the natui^ above- 
knecntioned, or such better afl your own judgment 
suggests* I reiy absolutely.upon you in this mat*- 
ter, and hav« no doubt of your friendship aiid 
assistance ; !h return for which you may depend 
upon every attention to your interest thai is in my 
power to give* 

. I wish much to he^r whaA you hafve doM i^la^ 
live to my other employment of Clerk of tfae Feaoen 
&c« I should be glad if you could dispose of it 
for my life, to any reasonable aivan^^ ; aiid I 
conceive you are suffici^tlyeanpoweped for titat 
purpose. 

I have as yet received no vemittaaces whatever, 
since the protested bill ; I can «9sure ycii thefy 
would be very acoeptable, and though I ^un satis*- 
£ed you do aH in your power to fiifWerd them to 
Me., yet I must confess that I am not a Iktiie d»* 
tressed for want of tbem. Gold would be very 
aooeptabie in feilure of idollars. 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken in 
^rocufisig toe ariothec t«irtleu I have heard 



ao^ip^ of il! at pp^fent^ burlisbid^ hte v^ei^^ thaokfiiL 

I am, with great esteem, ' ' 

. 'Dear Sir^ 

* * ■•*'■». 
Most faithfully your*s, 

Mr. Pinckney. 

Pray deliver the leijclosetf tetter tb Bifp. George^ 
SaxtKf atd yoirtij Guerard; I ftaVe' fbrgbt hi^ 
Christiaii name, so I liiast dtesire you to HU 
it Hp. 

I think it may be us^M to trafnsfmit to you a 
c€f)y of the Report ta I^ortf Sfcelburne, though F 
make ho dbubt Mr. G^rth m\} sind it to his^ con-^ 
stit^nte ; h^owever you TriH haVe Jt ill^t, and may^ 
Gommuniteatie it with some advaritiige to me, ' 

If you ttfittk the! CoTOHorlttee would like to hear 
from me immediately, pray infdrte me, and ! will 
ivrite to them. 



No. XV. 

Dewr S^, 

Allow xsm to eqquiot^ after your wdfirae bgr 
this eoQveyniiee, vaA to wfkme you of t\m grateful 
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remembrance I j^reserve of the politeness and 
favours I have received both froin your fetfaer and 
yourself. 

I am now in treaty with the Assembly of your 
Province, through the intervention of their agent, 
Mr. Garth, for the surrender of my patent of Pro- 
vost Marshal. The situation to which I have 
now brought that affair, gives me an almost cer« 
tain prospect of success, if they dp but approve 
the terms and conditions which! have proposed, 
I persuade myself that th^e terms are just and 
honest, and in no respect exorbitant, at least if I 
thought, so I would npt propose th^m; my de- 
mand, Sir, is five thousand pound3 sterling. This 
Board has made a Report favourable. to the propo- 
sal, and it only remains now for the King in Coun- 
cil to direct an instruction to b(^ prepared for his 
Governor^ fpr assenting to a^ bill, instituting 
Pouqty SheriflFs in lieu of a Provost Marshal. As 
soon as Mr. Garth and I have agreed upon terpiSs 
I fvii} cause this instruction to be transmitted, and 
till then it will be better on all accounts to keep it 
suspended. 

As I knQw you are capable both of private as 
well as public friendship, and as I flatter myself 
you would wish well to my interests when they 
do not cbsh with those of the Province, I think I 
may hope for your services in the present case, 
where, undoubtedly, the public convenience and 
advantage is as much concerned as mine is. Allow 



file, therofore, to entreat your favolir and assist- 
ance towards inducing such of your friends as are 
concerned in this negociation, to close with me 
upon the present proposah I hare made, and from 
which I shall not depturt. 

Accept my constant good wishes for y6ur wel- 
fore and [Nrosperity, and believe me* 
Dear Sir, 
Yoyr most obedient 
And faithful humb}e Servapt, 

RfPUi^RP CuMB£RLANJ>r 
•^'p--w Guerard, Esq. 



No* XVL 

PlimiaUeHO0iee, July, 90, 1767. 
Dear Sir, 

As I owe the original suggestion, to yon^ I 
kave all along used tlie freedom of making yoa. 
acquainted with, tke stepd I have taken relative to 
•the disposal of my patent of Provost Marshal. 

The situation in which that mdtter now stands, 
eMiit«8 a ftvoumble and spefedy issue to the busi- 
ness, provided the Assembly think fit to acceed to 
my terms. I ask no more than five thousand 
pounds sterling, and I flatter myself that, when 
all tkings are considered, they will not be thought 
hard or unreasonable. 



^ Tlie Report whrch the Lords of Tmde have 
made ia &VQur of this ineasttfe, to bia Majesty, 
and the dispoaition that the present Secfetaiy of 
Slsate is in to complete the exchange, l^ve me no 
room to doubt the succesa of this affair. Lord 
Shelburne has assured me, that an Order of Conn^ 
cil shall speedily be seat for po'epariaf an instruc- 
tion to the Governor, to pass an act to this effect, 
but this instruction I shall detain here in England 
till Mr, Garth and I are agreed. 

If yon think my demands just and reasonable, 
as I persuade myself yen will, from what passed 
between us before your departure, I hope and 
trust you will contribute all in ypur power to for^ 
ward an accommodation, in doing which you will 
no doubt have the satisfifk;tion of serving the Prow 
vince, which cannot fail of receiving grt^Kt we 
and be&e&t iirom the iA9|;it«At^n of County Sheriffs 
in lieu of that of Provost Marshal, 

An opportunity sof ^vOuralUe m^ tfia present 
ttay mA happen again for a Jotig t^rgi, 0f ymn. I 
think, th<^cA>fe, that the AssesA^ly williWtoljiieci 
to the pcopoaal I have made, wlien tht^ymmmde^ 
it maturely and Mly. 

I have the honour to be, with great ^tetoi aa4 
respect, ; .. 

DearSfin, 
Your moat ot^edient and feithful humbie S^rantt 

To the Hon, George SUxby,* 



AFtsmniL 



No. XVIL 



Copy of a B4eport from the Lords of Traf]e to tbis 
Earl of Shelburae, ope of his Ms^esty'i^ S^r^^ 
taries of State« 

My Lord, 

Agneeably to your locdship's fetter of the 
i^h iiistiint, we have taken into our coii8id0ni<^ 
tk>Q the Mepnoinal of Mr.. Garth, Agent for South 
Caroliaa, petitioning, that County Sheriffs maybe 
t^potQited ift that Province in lien of a Provost 
Marshal, oa tetms mtotiotted, and ibr reasons set 
forth in the ssid Memorial ; whenrapod me beg 
leave ta inform your lordship, that, in the present 
etrcumstances of the said Province of South Ca» 
roUiia, where cultivation and infaabitancy have 
armed to a considerable f^ate of improveqieBt, 
a^nd where settlements are extended to a great dis-^ 
tance from the seat of Government, and established 
in great numbers, we are clearly of opinion, that a 
division of the said Province into counties, with 
an establishment of Sheriffs for the same, in lieu 
of a Provost Manshal, will be hot only of public 
use and convenience, to his Majesty's subjects 
there, as conducing to the more speedy and due 
administration of civil and criminal justice, but 
an instittitron also more correspondent to the 
usage and constitution of this kingdom. And we 
^re confirmed in this of^inlpH as we find it agree- 
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able to that of our predecessors in office, stated 
in their Report to the Lords of the Council, dated 
the 2d of September, 1765, wherein, amidst vari- 
ous other proposals relative to a general system of 
judicature for the colony of Quebec, they recom- 
mend the establishment of County Sheriffs. We 
do not hesitate, therefore, to recommend it to 
your lordship to advise his Majesty to instruct his 
Governor of South Carolina, to giv^ his assent 
Jto an Act of Assembly for instituting County 
Sheriffs in lieu of a Provost Marshal (provided 
proper ' compentetion be made to the present 
Patentee for his interest in the said office), in like 
&rm and manner as has been done in other Colo-^ 
nies, in which case it will be the duty of his 
Majesty's Gkivernor to take care that acbiusebe 
inserted in the said Act of Assembly, . suspending 
its operation, till hid Majesty -s pleasure thereupon 
shall be ktio^ii. 

We are, 

My Lord, 

Your lordship's most obedient, 

And most hunible Servants, 

Clare, 

William FiTZHERBERT, 

Thomas Robinson, 
Whitehail, July 29, 1767. 

(A tpue Copy. R. C.) 
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No. XVIIL 

Queen Anne Street, October IT* 1767. 
My dear Sir, 

I wrote a few lines to you by a young man 
who has served me in the capacity of coachman 
for two years, and has now hired himself to Mr. 
Gibbs, of your Province. I have promised the 
man that, if he behaves w^ll, you will, if occasion 
requires, protect him: and allow him to lodge in 
your hands any little matter he may ha^ve the good 
fortune to save. I am not in the least acquainted 
with Mr. Gibbs, so that I look upon it as possible 
that he may need your countenance and assist- 
ance. He has stipulated to serve him for three 
years, at the rate of 40/. staling per annum. 

I have wrote fully to you on. the subject of 
my treaty with Mr. Garth, relative to my patent. 
The Secretary of State has wrote to Lord Charles, 
empowering him to give his assent to an Act for 
that purpose, provided it is passed with a sus- 
pending clause, and that compensation is made to 
me. My terms are fixed at 5000/. sterling, and 
I have the satisfaction to find that they are 
thought here to be very reasonable. • 

1 have been favoured by you with a *bill 
from Lord Charles of 5Ql. with 340 dollars by the 
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same conveyance, and since that with 600 dollars, 
the amount of which is as follows : 

£. t. it 

Aug. 20. — By Lord Charles Montagu's 

. draft - 50 

By 340 dollars - ... 78 6 1 

^epl. U.*-By 600 ditto 138 6 

966 19 I 



A thousand thanks to you for a turtk. It is 
now late at night, and the servant waiting for this 
scrawl. Th< agreement was but made this morn^ 
ing with Mn Gibbs, and early to-morrow be sets 
offfor Gravesend, otherwise I would have thought 
of something that would have been agreeable te 
you. Isiftcerely wish to hear a better account of 
Mrs. Pin^kney. Mrs. Cumberland joins me in 
good wishes to you and yoiir's ; the iffishop and 
family are well in irelaod. 

I am, dear Pinckney, 

Most faithfully your's, 

Richard Cumbejila^^d. 



No. XIX. 

August 15, 1768. 
Dear Pinckney^ 

I put off Writing to you^till I could inform 

you of the fate of the Act for the establishnient of 

courts, &c. which, on account of the importance 
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of it) aDd delicacy to tny intevest) has been som^ 
time under examination of tbe Lords of Trader 
Sir Matthew Lambe,^ one of bis Majesty's Co«in- 
sel, to whom tbe Board vefers all PlantatioQ Acts^ 
had objected to some dauses in the Bill ; particu^ 
larly to tbe »un>mary jnrisdiotion of the judges in 
their Circuit Courts, vrbich he stated as an extent 
greaiter tbaii obtaiaed in any other C<^ny, and 
foqr less tiuan which acts had been heretofore 
repealed. He observed, tk^ tkke salary to the 
Attomey-General and the Clerk of the Picas was 
granted to them personally, while in office, and 
not annexed to the offices. But the main ques* 
tion was the clause for granting salai^ies to the 
judges, whenever his Majesty should change the 
jpresent f^rm of their commissions, and establish 
them during good behavumr; against this clause 
the chief force ef his objection was directed, and 
it was submitted by him- whether it would not bef 
derogatory to the King's dignity to pass an Act 
with sHch a clause in it. This was Sir Matthew 
liambe*s Report to us, upon the Act in question. 
In answer to these objections various argiiment^ 
were used, both by your humble servant, and p?ir- 
ticuJarly Mr. Garth, who, at a solemn hearing of 
the Board, and on a day singly set apart for this 
business, spoke for two hours to the question, 
with great ability and spirit. The sense of the 
Board upon the event was, that the objections on 
the one part, and the advantages of the Act on the 
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Other, should be fairly stated, and the matter left 
to the decision of the King and Council. The 
Lords were of opinion, that no objection laid 
s^ainst the summary jurisdictions being extended 
to 20/. sterling ; particularly as both, or either,, of 
the parties might resort to the ordinary forms of 
common law, or equity, if they thought fit ; a law 
of the same sort obtains in Ireland, and the coave* 
nience that would result from it, was thought a full 
balance for the uncommon extent of it. The At- 
torney-Generars clause was stated. as exception- 
able in a degree, but not fatal against a bill produc- 
tive of such general benefit. It had been urged by 
Mr. Garth, that these officers (viz, the Attorney- 
General and Clerk of the Pleas) would be put to 
great extra trouble in carrying^ the measures of this 
Act into operation, and therefore these appoint- 
ments were given them as a personal compensatioii 
for that trouble, and this was done by salary rather 
than by grant, at once, as it was possible those 
officers might quit their employs before the whole 
business was conducted to an issue, and they 
entitled to their full reward. 

As to the clause for altering the judges copamis- 
sions, that was not got over with such ease. A 
particular instruction in the year 1760 had been 
circulated to all the continental governors, forbid- 
ding them to give their assent to any Act of 
Assembly for making alteration in the CcHii- 
missions of the Judges, and this was done on 
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account of some steps of that nature tdken by 
New York; this particular instruction is since in- 
corporated into the general body of instructions 
given to all governors^ and makes' the 49d article 
of Lord Charles Montagu's. In the face of such 
an article, it is not possible for government to pass' 
over this regulation, which should have come by 
way of separate application, and not bee.n tacked 
to an Act of this high importance. To make the 
judges removable only by writ of scire facias in 
the Provinces, without subjecting them to parlia- 
mentary jurisdiction, will, I conceive^ never be 
a4opted by this country. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, I conclude that the council will repeal the 
Act on account of this clause. The advantages of 
the general regulation will be stated in the'repbrt 
of the Lords of Trade, in a very full and explicit 
manner, and as I think Mr. Garth will speedily 
transmit a copy of that report to his constituents, 
and I hope the temper and moderation of govern- 
ment will appear so conspicuous throughout 
the agitation of this question, that the Assembly 
will find no difficulty in passing it without this 
exceptionable clause. 

I have now only to request the favour of you to 
continue your kind services to me in this affair, 
in the same disinterested manner you have hitherto 
proceeded ; to move every friend you have in go- 
vernment, not to let a measure of such public 
convenience fall to the ground from a false punc- 

VOL. II. d 
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tilio, when thii country i^i disposed to grant thiSm 
€very indulgei^cd in the general affair that can be 
Wished for, and the crown has consented to abrogate 
itar patent, I should hope your Assembly will see 
it in this lights and let it be one of the first acts of 
their dession^ to re-enact this useful law in a 
manner less objectionable, in case it should be 
repealed. With respect to my office of Clerk of 
the Crown and Peace, 1 should hope you will be 
able to part from it to wlvantage for the term of 
my life ; you have had powers for that purpose j 
which, I believe, are sufficient^ and« I dare say^ 
you will take the first good opportunity of doing it. 
I inclose a little abstract of our account current, 
which I believe you will find right. You state 
Joliffe's bill at £65. in your's of March 6th. ; I 
have entered it at jC60. only, but as I have not my 
banker's book, I cannot correct it now, but will in 
my next. Farewel, 

Believe me most faithfully 

And obediently your's, 
. Richard Cumberlakb. 



No- XX- 

Tyringliam, Oct. 12, 1768. 
Dear Sir, 

I am here partaking of a few holidays, and 

am just now informed by my friend Mr. PownalU 
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that the council have advised his Majesty to dis- 
allow the Act for the abolition of the Provost 
Marahal's office. The objections which have oc- 
casioned this repeal you are acquainted with) by a 
former letter from me, and, indeed,, in great part 
from your own suggestions ; I shall not, therefOTC, 
repeat them ; the clause concerning the judge's 
commissions^ had the most weight against it. At 
the same time that his Majesty will signify his 
royal disallowance, he will likewise instruct his go*- 
vernor to recommend the repassing this Act, for the 
above general purposes, free from those objections ; 
imd as all has been conducted with tenderness and 
respect towards, the Province and its legislature, I 
^nnot but sanguinely hope and expect the return 
of the Bill in an unexceptionable shape. Your 
good offices will, I daresay, be exerted on this oc- 
casion ; and as the Secretary of State stops the 
sailing of the pacquet singly for this purpose, of 
instructing the governor relative to the return of 
this Bill, I should hope the Assembly will take 
It up in their first meeting, and as there is 59 
little to be done to it, it may very well be 
got through before Christmas. Mr. Garth, 
their agent, is, I believe, at the Devizes; if so, 
perhaps he cannot write officially by this pacquet, 
nor send over a copy of the Board's representa- 
tion, which you will see was very favourable and 
indulgent. In that case, I must entreat of you to 
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converse with the Speaker and leading men of 
the Assembly, and to soften their minds towards, 
the measure, by assuring them, (which you truly 
may) that the repeal of this Act has not been 
hastily or captiously decided on, but upon full and 
temperate deliberations, and principally upon the 
motives of their proposal for altering the judge*a- 
commissions, which certainly should not have been 
made a clause in an Act, and from which the 
governor was, by express instructions, particularly 
restricted. 

I write in the greatest haste, hoping that this- 
Ifetter may find a conveyance, together with the 
Secretary of State's dispatches, for which purpose 
1 inclose it to Mr. Pownall ; but I think I aeed 
use but few words to induce you to. use yoiir 
best offices, and as to the manner how, you are 
doubtless a far better judge than I can pretend 
to be. 

I will write more fully to you by the next con- 
veyance of a merchant ship, and in the meantirae,^ 
(as always) am your very affectionate friend, and 

Obliged humble servant, 

Richard Cumberland. 

The bishop and family are expected here, 
from Dublin, every day. Mrs. Cum. sends 
compliments, she and the little ones are all 
well. 



I 
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No. XXI. 

Queen Anne-Street, Oct. 27, 1769. 
Dear Pinckney, 

By the pacquet, which was detained in 
order to convey the Secretary of State's dispatches 
to the governor, touching the repeal of the Act 
few instituting sheriffs, &c. you was troubled with 
•a letter from me. The reasons upon which that 
Act was repealed, arid the conditions on which the 
•crown will give its assent to another for the same 
general purposes, are fully explained to the go- 
vernor, and the copy of this Board's report on the 
law is likewise annexed to the letter, which con- 
veys those reasons. What will be now th6 fate of 
this important' measure remains with time to dis^ 
cover : the spirit of regulation that obtains, s6 
vehemently, in your back settlements, the total sub- 
version of the regular course of administering 
justice by the Provost Marshal, and the general 
outcry that obtains throughout the interior of your 
country for county courts and the establishment 
of sheriffs, will, surely, induce your legislature to 
repass the Act, upon such terms and conditions 
as the crown has thought fit to prescribe. 

There is one stipulation, however, which may 
in sonie degree check the progress of this Act, 
and, perhaps, eridangfer its safety j that is, the con- 
dition that his Majesty's governor shall n6t b^ 
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bound to Dominate one of the three persons re- 
turned by the judges. People disinclined to the 
measure, may possibly make this a plausible 
handle for opposing it, but surely the crown, 
which has now the absolute nomination of the 
Provost Marshal, may retain to itself the power of 
naming a pocket sheriff through the. means of its 
governor, when the king voluntarily consents to 
abolish his patent. The practice in England 
justifies the crown in this exertion of its prero* 
gative, and I cannot think the Province wili be 
put upon worse ground, by having a sheriff ap* 
pointed de novo by the sole authority of the 
king's governor, than they would by having one 
of his election out of three recommended by the 
judges ; for these judges, you know, are as much 
in the power of the crown, as the governor is, and 
so they seem likely to remain. Upon the whole* 
what can be more just and equitable than for th^ 
crown to make its own stipulations, when it is 
conferring a favour ? The whole question is, whe- 
Jkher the institution of sherifis, upon such reason*' 
able terms, is, or is not, more advantageous to 
South Carolina than the present eslablishment of 
H Provost Marshall ; if they think so, they wiU 
le-enact their law ; if they do not, nothing that 
you and I can say wili signify a straw. 

I read with much concern, in our papers, of the 
death of Mrs. Pinckney ; the long state of ill 
health she has laboured under, mn&t have inured 
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you to the loss you have endured j I have now 
only to hope that, when your grief has subsided* 
you will look jUt for yourself a good rich planter^ 
and make up your fortune with her ^^iatance icf 
life. 

Pray write to me frequently and f«Hy ; I need 
not tell you that a few dollars will be accispt^ble. 
I am^ my dear Fmckney, 

Most faithfully your's 

RicHARP Cumberland. 

I much wish to hear what you have done with 
my office of Clerk of, &c. &c. I beg your further^ 
ance of the incloi^ed letter tp Colonel Shirley, 
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Queen AfmerStreet^ AforeA 15^1769, 
Dear Pinckney, 

I am to thank you for the favour of botU 
your obliging letters, the last of which (dat§4 
Jan. the 27th) came to hand this very day. It 
gives me so much pleasure, and of so sincere 4 
sort, that I cannot withstand the satisfaction of 
writing directly iq answer to it ; the prospect you 
set before me, of the happy and advantageous 
alliance you are now upon the point of form- 
ing, has given me inconceivable delight ; I have 
always felt myself in a manner responsible for your 
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good or ill fortune, and this event has relieved mc 
from all anxiety on your account. Mr. William 
Strong, happening to be in town, and bound to 
Peterborough to-moiTow, I seized the occasion of 
communicating the good tidings to your friends in 
that place, which, for what I know, may be new 
intelligence to them. The Bishop of Clonfert, 
with whom I dined this day, joins with us all in 
congratulating you on your approaching good for- 
• tune ; he charges me to assure you of his constant 
regard for you, and his wishes in your behalf. I 
beg you will make my respects, and those of Mrs, 
Cumberland, to your lady, and assure her, that we 
shall, remember the day, and wear wedding favoure 
upon the occasion. I need not assure you how 
happy we shall be to see you in England next 
spring, and shall study to make London as agree, 
able to Mrs. Pinckney, as it will be in our power; 
I hope nothing will prevent your design taking 
place, and I have no doubt I shall fitid your fair 
choice as amiable, and as full of accomplishments, 
as you think her. 

- • I esteem myself highly beholden to you, for your 
disinterested and friendly support of my interests in . 
the negociation for disposing of my patent. ' That 
fetal and unfortunate measure for dissolving the 
Assembly has thrown every thing back ; what it 
arose from is past my comprehension ; I have yet 
to hope that every thing will turn out well at last ; 
J think your Assembly will be called together 
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upon amicable terms, and I persuade myself 
tbey will meet with friendly dispositions; nothing, 
I believe, can be less hostile than the sentiments 
of government towards them, and 1 think, amongst 
other marks of their regard to the requisitions of 
the mother country, and the dictates of their own 
interest, this Act, (as recommended by the crown) 
will take place; it is surely a graiSous tender on 
the part of his Majesty, and the prassing necessity 
of your internal police makes it Ijighly expedient 
for the welfare of the Province. I wish you may 
take your seat in the Assembiy7and, I dare say^ 
your voice and support will greatly forward this 
salutary proposal. 

Lam preparing, (and I hope to send you by this 
conveyance) a prolongation to your lease; in 
which, for the sake of accommodating myself to 
the convenience of the Province, I have taken the 
liberty of making it a condition in' the said lease, 
that, upon six months notice, I may be released 
from the engagement. I am sure your candour 
will see the necessity of this measure, and look 
upon it in the right light. With respect to security, 
I refer myself to your honour } I will not apply to 
any third person to. transact that business for me, 
but 1 rely, with confidence, that you will send me 
^ver such an obligation as shall be satisfactory and 
sufficient. ** 

I am sorry you cannot dispose of my other office 
to advantage, for, in the state it is, it lies quite 
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profitless and fallow : by tb^ time you come to 
England, you wil), I dare say, conclude upon 
something beneficiaL 

Never entertain a moment'9 thought that I have 
Suffered myself to doubt of your friendship, punC'^ 
tuality, or integrity ; so many proofs as you bavq 
given me in ^ach respect, must have put that 
matter long sisce out of doubt. I am perfectly 
satisfied with }(our conduct in every particular, 
and hav^ never jj^eard a report that has not been to 
your honour. I am novir to acknowledge the re* 
ceipt of ^150, Aerling, by billof exchange, which 
I have no doubt will be duly honoured, and of 
which, upon that presumption, I now dischai^e 
you. The money resulting from the legacy you 
mention, I have not as yet heard of; it is most 
probable a few days will inform me of it, and 1 will 
then give you credit to the amount by the first 
opportunity, and, at the same time, transmit tb« 
abstract of our whole account. I thank you, 
likewise, for the promise you make me, of remitting 
to me upon sale of your rice ; it is a favour more 
than I can expect, to be paid in advance, but I 
think myself obliged to you for the intention, and 
will take care to make myself properly responsible 
when such an event takes place, 

I think I have little to add on this occasion, 
more than to Te-assure you of the cordial partici* 
pation I feel in your approaching happiness, and 
to make an offer of my best sefvi^^es, in c^e yow 



iiava any commissions to execute here m Sngiand* 
in return for your good news, I hope «oon to ^ead 
you tidings of my promotioo to considerable 94^ 
Vantage in my present opcupiition. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful servant, 

And sincere friend. 
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QMcen Anne-Street, May 1, 1770. 
Dear Pinckney, 

I am to acknowledge your favours by th^ 

J^ndoa, Alexander Curling, and tb^ Beauffair, 

Daniel Curling, by the former of which, I had 

your order for the produce of 93 barrels of rice, 

and by the latter (which I have very lately x^ 

ceived) have your order for the produce of X9 

barrels of ditto. The amount of the first you 

iwiU find specified in a little accouxrt inclosed, 

signed by Geo. Curling. Since the receipt ^ 

the second, I have not seen Geo. Curling, so csfi 

say nothing to that at present; you have, like^ 

wise, inclosed an account of debtor and creditor, 

continued since the conclusion of the year 176^, 

when I stood indebted to you in the balance of 

j^4.Hs, 9d, and carried down to the day of mj 
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vacating the Provost Marshars office. I receive 
your congratulations on that agreeable event, with 
the utmost thankfulness, for all your kind and 
friendly offices ; but as I have already, copveyed 
my thanks to you on that subject, I won't punish 
your delicacy by repeating them too often. I now 
look to you for 9ome assistance in the case of my 
remaining office of Clerk, &c.'&c. which I think 
may be advantageously disposed of, upon the plan 
that I pointed out in my last letter. The Province 
must feel the use of taking these"offices into their 
own management, ai)d the appointment of clerks 
for the circuits cannot but be an object to the 
legislature, in the constitution of their courts; 
without they agree with me for my life in those 
offices, it cannot be expected I can appoint and 
furnish separate deputies for the respective^ircuitSt 
when (One only deputy cannot, or will not, afford 
to .p^i me any acknowledgement fgr the whole 
amount of the fees. 

I sincerely congratulate you and Mrs. Pinckney 
on your birth of a son, and hope, upon her re* 
covery, you will think of a trip to England; 
where Mrs. Gum. and I shall be happy to see 
you. Accept our joint compliments, and believe 
me, 

Dear Pinckney, 

Most faithfully your*s. 
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No. XXIV. 

Queen Anne^Street, June 11, 1770. 
Dear Pinckney, 

What is become of you, and how has this 
sleep fallen upon our correspondence^ that I have 
not seen your hand writing this age. I was not 
without hopes that the spring would have brought 
you over to England, and I can scarce now persuade 
myself but that you are on the water with your fair 
wife at your side, looking out for English land. If 
it should not be so, and that this meets you at 
Charlcstown, you well know I have yet some in-- 
terests under your care, which I am anxious to bring 
to some good conclusion ; I mean the sale of my post 
of clerk, &c. which, with the salary payable by the 
king's receiver, might, I should think, in the present 
circumstances of the colony, be sold to considerable 
profit, for I do not know how their county courts 
can well exist without deputies in my offices, and 
I am sure I have neither means nor meaning to 
appoint any such. I have given you regular ac- 
counts of our balance, and of the proceeds of your 
rice, which I should fear did not entirely meet 
your expectations ; I shall hope to hear from you 
very shortly, or which will be much better to see 
you. — Accept my sincere wishes for yourself, and 
present them to your lady, and believe me. 
Dear Pinckney, 

Most faithfully your's, 

Richard Cumberland. 
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No. XXV. 

Queen Ame^Striei, Not). 13, 1770. 
fieaf Pinckney> 

I have your favour of the 6th of July and 
with it a draft for sixty pounds sterling, which 
was duly paid, and for which I have given you 
credit. I bad before acknowledged the receipt of 
the aaxonnt of the twenty-nine barrels of rice, the 
proceeds of which I fear have disappointed youf 
expectations, though I am totally ignorant of 
those matters* I am sorry that unhappy step in 
your Assembly, by making a useless and irregu- 
lar present to the Society, who call themselves the 
supporters of the Bill of Rights, has kept you out 
of so large a sum du^ to you. It has been your 
lot to fall into troublesome and uncertain tiihes, 
but by great good providence and prudent conduct 
I hope and trust you have weathered the storm^ 
and I shall be heartily glad to hear that you are 
likely to bring your vessel to anchor in your own, 
country once for life. I was not without hopes of 
seeing you and your lady this year, as you inti- 
mated such a design to me. I make no doubt you 
have staid upon good reasons, and I hope it will 
prove to good purpose. I depend upon your kind 
attention to me in the disposal of my place of 
Clerk of the Crown, &c. and give you full powers 
to do it in your own way ; perhaps a term of years 
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would be preferable to a lease for thy life^ as revo- 
lutions may rise to give it a future value^ greater 
than it now had. The salary you know is SSL 
sterling per annum, and cannot alter; the value of 
that, therefore, is determinate, and may easily^be 
rated in a bargain for the whole^ I sent the 
cheesed, which I hope arrived safe, and met your 
approbation. 

Since my return out of Ireland, where 1 have lately 
been on a visit to the good bishop, I have had the 
misfortune to lose my sister Hughes^ who died la 
childbed of her eighth child, and left seven living 
behind her. This has been a hard blow to the 
good people in Ireland, but my last accounts re- 
present them better than I could expect. My 
younger, and now only sister, has lately married 
in Ireland, to Mr. Alcock, a young gentleman of 
good family, fortune, and preferment; but even 
this event presents us with little present prospect 
of happiness to balance against the above misfor- 
tune, as the health of this gentleman seems to be 
of the most precarious sort, arising from a violent 
bervous affection on his spirits, to which people io 
these climates become more and more subject. 

Parliament met yesterday. You will see the 
King's speech, and will not be able to draw any 
positive conclusion from it relative to the events of 
peace or war. The messenger who is expected to 
bring the definitive anwer from the Court of Spain 
is not yet returned. 
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Pray let me hear from you soon, and as often as 
your leisure and convenience allows, for your let- 
ters are great comforts to me, and to hear of your 
domestic happiness and prosperity, most agreeable 
intelligence. 

My wife aad children are all, thank God, in 
perfect health, and join in compliments and good 
wishes to you, ybur lady, and child. 

I am, dear Pinckney, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Richard Cumberland. 

Account Current. £. s, d. 

Debt upon balance of hst year - - 238 9 H 

Rent from June 8,. to Nov, 29, - - 95 1 10 

Salary from Lady Day to ditto, at 40/. 26 

Salary of Clerk's place to Lady Day, 1770 25 

Bill of Exchange to Collier - - - 12 3 6 

396 15 3 



April 6th,-Received for rice - - - 180 19 

June 22d, Received for ditto - - .- 38 10 1 

Sept. 1st. Bill of Exchange - - - 60 

279 9 1 

Due on balance 117 6 2 



^\396 15 3 
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XXVI. 

Tetwartk, near Biggleswade^ July 98, 1775. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 10th of May, after a 
silence of so long standing, gave me much satisfac- 
tion, and I should have received much nptore from 
it, if your zeal for America and its cause had 
allowed you room and disposition to have informed 
me of yourself and your affairs. You are silent 
as to your family, and all that concerns a friend 
and well-wisher to hear ; but you are very parti* 
cular and diffusive in your description of the 
action at Concord, and the inhumanity of your 
late countrymen, the English troops. One enquiry, 
however, I had at heart, which by implication 
your letter answers, and that is, when your friends 
in England may expect your return ; this I can 
plainly see will not be till Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
Adams take lodgings at St. James's, for you are a$ 
true an American as ever I met with, so tho-* 
Toughly have ,you assimilated yourself to the soil 
and sentiments to which you have been trans- 
planted. I make no reply to the list of savage 
enormities, the rapine, plunder, and barbarous in* 
dignities to the mangled bodies of the dead, with 
which your information loads the military, which, 
in general, is composed of the most humane, and 
always of the most brave amongst your countrymen 



and mine ; time must have cleared up the truth to 
you in this particular, even through the medium 
of New England misrepresentation ; and you will 
now have another account to lament over of the 
action on the 17th of June, in which the same 
tale of horror will be repeated, and the same 
Te Deums sung by the victorious Bostonians ; but 
I still repeat to you, that time will clear y6ur error 
and alter your sentiments. To give you my ]deaa» 
wide as they stand oflF from your own, would be 
quite useless and laborious to us both. I depk^e 
the situation of America in every vein of my 
heart; I think the measures which have inflamed 
and misled them, have not originated with them^ 
selves ; they have conceived the idea of disobe« 
dience and disorder in all its fatal extent, from the 
conduct of certain politicians in the heart of this 
realm ; but those politicians have been opposerar, 
and not abettors of administration; I pity the 
deluded throng, who ix^use at the call of liberty, 
(though it is like the shepherd' s-boy in the fable^ 
who cried wolf when there was no wolf), but I 
have also, and you, dear Sir, it is presumed once 
bad, some bowels of consideration foir those mur* 
derers (as you call them) who are sparing neither 
$eXi ag€^ or iomdiiioni tearing down, bumingy and 
destroying emry thing in their way^ and with rapine 
and pluMder of the poor inkabitoMis^ enriching 
thenuehes. And is it possible you can lend a 
serious ear to this nonsensical rhapsody, excusabk 
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in no one but a New England field preacher; and 
can you seriously transcribe so ridiculous a car 
lumny, and send it to me as authentic news? 
Have not you know,n the temper and nature of 
your own brave countrymen in times past?— ^ 
Have you never lived with Englij^h officers, or 
recollected the transactions of the late war in 
all its branches ? When they conquered the em- 
pire of America for the Americans, did they exhi* 
bit any iqstances of this blood-thirsty disposition^ 
which seems copied from a Grub-street paper of a 
horrid^ bloody , and inhuman murder/ Our natu- 
ral enemies never had it to accuse us of what our 
natuml friends now charge us ; and that through 
the medium, not of an American, but of an £ng* 
lish gentleman, who has left his country not many 
years past, and in that time, to my knowledge, 
been spectator of many very disorderly proceedings 
and insurrections in which there was no English 
9oldier to be found to bear the blaqi^ ; I believe 
when you went your progress into the interior of 
South Carolina, you would "not have been sorry 
to have had a file of British grenadiers in your 
suite. 

I have troubled you and myself much too long 
upon this painful subject ; I have no desire to 
wean your partiality from the place you are in, 
and the people you are with. It is in some 
respects a most convenient and happy partiality ; 
and it is a pity to awaken reason and judgment 
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"when they are buried in so sweet and innocent « 
slumber. 

I ha^e been at Peterborough lately^ where I 
saw some late friends of yours, some bloody Eng- 
lishmen, who I suppose would roast and eat you 
for an American, if you was to come amongst them 
again. This you may at least expect, that there is 
plenty of tar and feathers provided for you, but I 
am apt to think they would rather give you the 
fowl than its feathere. 

I do not shew your letter to Mrs. Cum, or any 
of your old friends; she would not thank you for 
your character of the ktng'i troops^ having lately 
lost the bravest and the best of brothers, (but joy 
be for the Americans!) he was an inhuman Eng* 
lishman, and one of the king's troops. I have 
never worn a cockade, so I may conclude myself 
ts usual. 

Dear Sir, 

* Ybur most faithful friend, 

And obedient Servant, 

Richard Cumberland^ 
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A. 
Addison, remarks on Tickeirs elegy on his death, 85, ST. 
jidultery, iniquitous proceedings of those who publish trials for, 44.^. 
Jlffectation, lines upon, by Cumberland, notice of, 581. 
Ancestors of Cumberland, See Bentley and Cumberland. 
Anecdotes of Spanish Painters , by Cumberland, notice of, 397. 
Anecdotes, remarkable, of the thief who stole Dr. Bentley'^s plate, 19. Of 
Dr Bentley, not generally known, 23. Of Dr. Thompson, Dodington's 
body-physician, 111, 112. Of Dr. Goldsmith, 263— 269. Of Count Kau- 
nitz, 361 . Of Lord Sackville, 484—489. Of Cumberland and a book- 
seller, 586. 
Anonifmous Criticism, remarks on its abuses, 569 — 573. 
Armageddon, a poem by Mr. Townsend, absurd examination of, by Cum-J 

berland, 574, 575. 
Armourer, a comic opera, by Cumberland, See Wat 'Tjier. 
Arundel, a novel by Cumberland, remarks on, 493 — 504. Holds a distin- 
guished place among his writings, 493. Characters in^, 494—497, 499 
—501. Parts of this work indelicate, if not indecent, 503. , Justifi- 
cation of, by Cumberland, ib. 
Ashhy, Edmund, receives Cumbeiiand to board with him in Peter Street, 

Westminster, 54. 
Jtterhuryy Bishop, anecdote of, 38. 

B. 

Badcock, PP^illiam, Esq. marries Cumberland's second daug;!iter, ^Sopfaia, 
596. Not wdl spoken of by Cumberland, ib. 

Banishment of Cicero, a tragedy by Cumberland; 1 24. Remai4iS on, 12-^ 
125. Complimentary letter from Bishop Warburton on, 125, 126. Ex- 
tracts from, 127, 128. Presented to Garriek by Lord Halifax, 129. 
Rejected by him, 129. 

Barnes, Joshua, Dr. Beutley's opinion of, 37. 

Battle qf Hastings, remarks on Ciimberland's tragedy of, 322-vS34. Imi- 
tations of Shak&peare in, 326—338. 
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B^hfwdi Mt.Aldermany character ^t^ 118. 

BenHnek, Lord Edward, son to the late Duke of Portland^ marries Cua- 

berland's eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 596, 
JBentley, Dr. Richard, an illustrious ancestor of Cumberland, 1 1 . His 
▼ast erudition, arro^nce, and controyersial ability, ib. His skill in 
verbal criticism consigned to contempt, by Pope, ib. His sagacity as a 
<yitic, ib. Preposterous emendations of Milton, ib. Sublime discoveries 
in science, ib. His domestic character placed in an amiable light, 12. 
His hat of formidable dimensions, 13. The promoter of the childish 
sports of Cumberland and his sister, 14> His gentle rebuke for making 
a noise over his library, 16. Observation upon the argument of Cum- 
berland, that he never slept, 17. Bishop Lowth's appellation of him, ib. 
His ordinary style of conversation, ib. His conduct to candidates, 
-while holding examinations for fellowships, 17, 18. Anecdote* of the 
thief who stole his plate, 19. His liberal assistance to CoUins, the in- 
fidel, 20. Acquainted with Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Mead, *Dr. Walh's, 
Baron Spanhetm, Roger Cotes, &c, ib. Particularly amused with tljie 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, 21 . His curious 
apology for devoting his time to criticism, 21, 22. Took no account of 
pecuniary matters, 22. His controversy with the Bishop of Ely, 23. 
Curious plagiarism of Pope, in his Essay on Man, from a sermon of Dr. 
Bentley's, 24, 26. His youngest daughter Joanna, the Phcphe of Byron's 
Pastoral, 30. Reply to Arthur Kinsman, 36. Death of, lamented by 
Cumberland, 37. His opinion of Joshua Barnes, ib. ; of Pope's Homer* 
38, 39 ; of Warburton, 38. 
BentUy, Mrs. wife of Dr. Richard Bentley, 22. Daughter of Sir Joha 
Bernard, ib. Related to the Cromwells and Saint Johns, ib. Her 
manners tinctured with hereditary reserve, ib* Piety of her life-* 
death, ib. 
Betty, Master, remarks on his acting, 467* 
Bicherataff', Cumberland's controversy with, 159, 160. 
Blackmore, opinion of, by Locke, 89. 

Bland Bur get. Sir James, warmly commended by Cumberland, 475. As- 
sociated with him, in the composition of the Exodiad, ib,, 564, 565. 
Assistance expected frpm, in this Life of Cumberland, 566. His poem of 
Richard. Cceur de Lion, written with more rapidity than Pope translated 
. Homer, 583. His reputation as ^n author considered, 583, 584. Cum- 
beriand's posthumous papers bequeathed to him, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr« 
Rogers, 598. 
BUmh verse, remarks on, 57. 

Box Lobby Challenge, a play by Cumberland, notice of> 547. A humoroui 
epilogue written for> by George Colman, 547. 
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Mrothers, The, a play by Cumberland, account of, and remarks on its chtf" 
racters, 169 — 177. Original characters in, 171. Mrs. luchbald's opi- 
nion of, 172. Controverted, ib. Cumberland's opinion of, 173. Deli- 
cate flattery of Garrick in the epilogue, 175. The prologue makes many 
enemies, 176. 

JSucking-hamshire, Earl ^^ bis eldest daughter married to Cumbeiland't 
son, Richard, 696. 

Jiurges, Sir James Bland, See Bland Burges^ 

Burke, Edmund, comparison between him and Dr. Johnson, in the 
poem of Retrospection, 247-^249. Observations on his style, 251, 252. 
Warburton's opinion of, 252. His pamphlet on the Revolution admired^ 
by Cumberland, 538. 

Burleigh, Lard, his opinion of Spenser, B9. 

C. 

Calvary, a poem by Cumberland, remarks and critique on, 526—539^ 
Ranked by Dr. Drake with Paradise liost, 627, 628. Examination of 
the claim, 528, 529. Cumberland's opinion of, 523< 

Calypso, remarks on Cumberland's opera of,. 340, 341. 

Gimoens* Lusiad, and Mickle's translation, remarks ^pon, 103. Poem of 
Cumberland's on the same subject, 104— *>107. 

Caractacus, by Mason, remarks on, 72—74. A drama of this name, 
written by Cumberland, 77. 

CarmelUe, remarks on Cumberland's tragedy of, 468—470. Extract front 
the. prologue to, 468. Dedicated to Mrs.Siddous, 466. Extract froiti 
the epilogue^ spoken by Mrs. Siddons, 470. 

Chatham, Earl of, command to his son, 61. 

Choleric ^ajt, observations on Cumberland's drama of, 306— 312. Exami- 
nation of the dramatis persona, 307—3 1 1 . Dedicated to Detraction, 311. 

Chortis, Greek, remarks on, 73—77. 

Christian Revelation, tract on, by Cumberland, .ijoticed, 540, 541. Con- 
clusion of, 541—545. 

Cktre, Lord, his criticism upon the West Indian, 207. 

Clarke, Mr, Hewson, sketch of Cumberland's colloquial talents, 693. 

Oergyman, political, not a consistent character, 79, 

Clon/ert, Cumberiand's father promoted to the see of, 142. Ei)iscopal 
residence described, 165— 168. Fairies pnsvalent at, 196. Catholic priest 
of, 197. 

jpoats, Mr., tribute to, 465. 

QflUns, the infidel, Dr. BenUfcy's liberal assistance to, 20. . 

Oaman, tries how far the aid of scenic effect might contribute to the adop- 
tion of Elfrida, 76. 
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^SbfiMim, Giorgiy writei a humounnis epilogue for the Box Lobby Oial- 

Camed^y seniimeiMl, a ^efeoee of> ^ 1 . 

CutUn^tiatut, « leriea of essays, extract from, 447, 448. 

Cdtei, Roger, a friend of Dr.Bentley, 20. 

Ctumtfy Attorney, a eamedy by Cumberland, notice pf, 547. 

Qrane, Reverend Mr,, an inmate in Lord Halifax's family, 92, Formerly 
his lordship's tutor, ib. His opinions listened to with submissiTe de- 
ference, lb. RiSfects the ^er of Elpbin bishopric, 137. 

Cfiiicism, emonj^ous, remarks on, 560—573. 

Oromek, Mr,, Cnmberland's unsolicited exertions in behalf of his picture 
of Chaucer's Pilgrims, 576. 

Cumherlcmd, Bishop, paternal great-f^ndfather of the subject of these 
memoirs, 2. A man of conscientious feelings, primeval integrity, and 
eminent for bis acquirements as a scholar, ib. Son of a citizen of Lon- 
don ; educated at St. Paul's school ; -ti^es his degree at Cambridge, ib. 
' First intention to study physic, ib. Directs his views to the church, 3. 
obtains a living at Stamford ; loved and respect^ for the unaflfected 
piety of his manners, 4. Publishes his work,-jDe LegUnu Natura, Sec, 
ib. This work recommended by Johnson, ib. Nominated Bishop of 
Peterborough, 5. First intelligence of this nomination conveyed to him 
by a paragraph in the newspapers, ib. Hesitates to accept it, ib. 
Prevailed on by his friends, 5, 6. Finds leisure to prosecute his literary 
studies, 6. Spends much time in examining Sanchoniatho's Phcenician 
' History, 7. A zealous supportei' of the established religion, ib. His 
bookseller refuses to publish Sanchooiatho's Fragment, 8. Published 
by bis son-in-law, after his death,' 9. Lives to an advanced age, ib. 
His death gentle, ib. Charactei^ by his grandson, 9—11. 

■Otmberkmd, Richard, Esq, descended from a literary stock, 1 . Improved 
the possession bequeathed to him by his ancestors, 1,2. Proud of the 
literary honours of his »famiiy, 2. His ancestors, ib. ' Literary world 
indebted to, for anecdotes of Dr. Bentley, 1 2. How -far bis Memoirs are 
used in the present work, 27, -28. A pleasing accumulation of literary 
anecdote, 88. • The ciroumspection, with which he alludes to his own 
conduct, 29. Could not write his own life, so as to preclude the present 
attempt, 30. Born Feb. 17d2,'in the Master's Lodge of Trinity Col- 
lege, ib. • His account of his parents, 31, 32. His mother quick in ap- 
prehension, 31. Fond of ridicule, ib. Never passed a day, without 
reading a portion of her Bible, ib. Her son's declaration concerning 
her, 32. His father educated at Westminster School, 34. Admitted 
Fellow-commoner of Trinity-College, Cambridge, ib. Married at the age 
4»f twenty -two^ ib. Prevailed upon to take the rectory ol Stanwidc, ib. 
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ills character, B4. Cumberland, inferior in J€An and knoirlodg^e, to 
bis sister Joanna, 35. His confusion of idefts on reading the U&th 
Psalm, ib. Sent to the Schodlof Bury St. Edmund's, iu his sixth year» 
'kept by Arthur Kinsman, ib. His inaxispicious prog^s, ib. Producte 
his first attempt in Eng^Ush verse, 40. Spends his vaca^oiis at Sttn- 
wiclc, with his father, 40,41. Partakes the dan^erods and uttmanly 
sport of hunting with him, 41. Reads poetry to his toother, by Whidk 
his ear was formed to poetical harmony, 43. These ladings, chiefly 
firom Shakspeare, 44. Writes a piece, cidled Shdkspedre in the Shiadet^ 
44. Description of, and extracts from, 44—50. Reimoved to West** 
minster School, 50. His contemporaries there, 50,* 51. Labours iitrith 
imremittiiig assiduity at his studies, 52. Boards with Edmund Ashby^ 
Esq. in Peter-street, Westminster, 54. First witnesses the acting of 
tsarrick, 55. Attempts a translation from Virgil's Georgics, 56. Ex* 
'tract from, 58. His sister, Joanna, dies of the small-pox, 59. Her loss 
severely felt, ib. He is sent to Trititty-College, Cambridge, ib. Named 
of his tutors, 60. Idleness, no part of his character, ib. Writes some 
elegiac verses on the death of the Prince of Wales,' 63. Keeps an act, 
ib. Sleeps only six hours, lives chiefly on a milk diet, And uses the coM 
bath, lb. Attacked by a rheumatic fever, whleh keeps him six months 
hovering between life and death, 64. Is gratified by heading from Cam* 
bridge of the high station a^udged him, among the Wranglers of his 
year, ib. Changes his undergraduate's gown, and obtains his degree of 
Bachelor of .Arts, with honours hardly earned, 64. His remarks upoA 
this species of academical education, 64—70. Conceives himself des- 
tined for the church, 70. Meditates upon a plan for a Universal Hii»» 
tory, 71 . The plan abAdoned, ib. Mason'i Elfrida praised by him, 72. 
Visits a relation in Yorkshire, 80, 8L Atteinpts an imitation of Spen- 
ser's Fairy Queen, 81. Replies in a poem, of quatrains, to one writteft 
by Lady Susan, daughter of the Earl of Galloway, ib. The poem, 82-* 
i4. Imitates Hammond, 84. Specimen of, 84, 85. Reprimanded by 
his mother for the practice of imitation, 85. Returns to Cambridge, 90. 
An alteration of the existing statutes of Trinity College, agreed upon in 
his favour, ib. Appointed confidential Secretary to Lord Halifax, 91. 
Hastens to London, and enters npon hiis new office, 93. Lodgings pro- 
vided for him in Downing-street, near Mr. Pownall's, ib. Pownall 
appointed to instruct Cumberland in the delkils of business, ib. A mere 
man of office, ib. Cumberland, a mere collegian, ib. His vexation slnd 
disappointment, 94. Advised to inform himself respecting the colonies, 
95. Travels through volumes of useless knowledge, which told every 
thing, but what he wanted tJ know, ib. Various facts which be rc- 
«s31eeted, emplojred as plots for hia dramatic pieces, ib. Accompanies 
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his patroa to Catiibrid^ey' ib. Has hopes of a fellowship^ ib. His 
electioa opposed by I>r. Mason, ib. Obtains his fellowship, 96. Re* 
turns home, lb. Again immersed in the duties of his official situation, 
,ib. Writes an ele§^ on St. Marias Eve^ published by Dodsley, ib. This 
■ passes into oblivion, ib. Eiicites the notice of Charles Townshend, by 
solving an enigma, which required a geometrical process, 97. A report 
submitted to him, by Townshend, ib. His poetical version of a passage 
*in the 7Voai2ef of Seneca, 98. Remarks on the continued strain of 
eulogy in Cumberland's Memoirs, 100-^102. His intimacy with the 
grandson of Bishop Reynolds, 103. Affair of gallantry with his friend's 
sifter, ib. Projects an epic poem on the discovery of India by the Por- 
tuguese, ib. Fragment of, 104—107. His grief for the death of Lord 
Ualifox's wife, 108. Her character, ib. Attends Lord Halifax to Lon- 
.don, ib. Visited by Mr. Higgs, ib. Visits Bishop Sherlock, 109. Be- 
comes a frequent guest 2X La Trappe, 112. Divides his leisure time' 
between Fulham and La Trappe, ib. Visits Eastbury, the seat of Mr« 
Dodington, 113. Gains a lay-fellowship, 122, 123. Writes the Banish- 
ment of Cicero, 124. Marries Miss Ridge, 130. Takes the rank of 
Ulster Secretary, 132. Has an offer of a baronetcy, 135. Rejects it, 
•133, 136. His father promoted to the See of Clonfert, 143. Applies 
for the office of Under Secretary to Lord Halifax, 147. Rejected, ib. 
Reasoils for it, ib. Retires from the employment of Lord Halifax, ib. 
Accepts the situation vacated by Mr. Sedgwicke, ib. His intercourse 
with Lord Halifax at an end, 149. Reflections on, ib. His felicity in 
being independent of booksellers, 158. Has a controversy with Bicker* 
staff, 159, 160. Roused to a pursuit of the legitimate drama, by the 
remonstrance of Smith, 161. Visits Ireland, accompanied by his wife, 
and part of bis family, 162. Studies the Irish character, 164. Returns 
from Ireland, and' brings out the comedy of the Brothers, 169. Some 
■delicate flattery of Garrick in the epilogue, the cause of his acquaint- 
ance with this actor, 175, 176. The origi9 of Sir Fretful PUgiary, 178 
—160. Visits his father, and projects the comedy of the West Indian, 
187. Account of adventures which happened to him in Ireland, 191— 
eoi. Returns to England, and offers his West Indian to Garrick, 202. 
Enters the path of controversy, 218.. Writes against Bishop Low tb, 
218, 219. Title of the pamphlet, 220. Loses a present sent to his 
uncle, as the presumed author of the tracit, 222. Writes to the donor, 
222, 223. Made the heir of a distant relation, but ultimately disap- 
pointed, 223, 224. Cumberland's own account of this curious trans- 
action, 224 — ^230. His celebrity from the performance of the Y^est 
Indian, 235. Obtains him the society 9f Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, &c. ib. His temperate, but discriminate censure of Mc 
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Walter Scott, 2;3*-278. Produces the Fasliionable Lover, 280. His 
literary enterprises, suspended for a time by the death of hl» parents, 
301. His account of that event, 302-^06. Produces his C!:toleric 
Man, 306. Writes two odes, one to the Sun, and one to Dr. James^ 312, 
3 13. Alters and spoils Shakspeare's Timon of Athens, 313. Specimen 
of, 314. Writes the Note of Hand, a farce, 318. Fecundity of his 
muse, 319. Produces the Battle of Hastingrg, 320. An imitator of 
Shakspeare, 325— <328. Introduced to Lord George Germain, 334, 335. 
Visits him at Stoneland, 337. Produces the opera of Calypso,> 340. 
The Widow of Delphi, or the Descent of »he Deities, 341. Write* 
the defence of Perreau, 342. Solicited to take the defence of Dr. 
Dodd, 342. Declines it, ibc Intimate with Lord Mansaeld, 348. 
Addresses some Ijnes to him, 348—^51/ Departs upon his Spanish 
mission, 352. A brief recapitulation of that affair, ib. Arrives at 
Aranjuez, 355. Fails in his undertaking^, 357. Ij^orauce of an 
EcclesiastiG, 359. Vain of the notice he received from ^the Royal ' 

Family of Spain, 360. The society he kept at Madrid, 360, 361. Pe- 
riod of his recall, 367. Reflections upon Cumberland's account of this 
business, 369. The dangers of a pinch of snuff ^n Spain, 380—383. 
His forbearance in relating the treatment he received from the English 
government, 884. Addresses a memorial to Lord Northy 385. Its [ 

. £(ulure, 390. His remonstrance with Mr. Secretary Robinson, ib. Re- ^ 

tires to Tunbridge, 392. Family that accompanied him« 396. Publishes 
his Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spain, 397. Accused of attacking 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 398. Produces his comedy of the Walloons, 406. 
Produces the Mysterious Husband, 413. WHtes the Observer, 419. 
Argues against female acquirements, 423. His ^' few plain reasons 
for being a' Christian," 428. His notions of Political Liberty, ib. Takes 
credit for the character of Abraham Abrahams in the Observer, 432. 
Example how his style might be improved, 451. The Observer will 
convey his name to posterity, 459. His inconsistency in his own state- 
ments about himself, 460. An apt quotation from La Fontaine, on this 
subject, 461. Controversy with Mr. Hayley, respecting the Life of 
Romney, 462. Publishes the tragedy of the Carmelite, 465. Enters 
into controversy with the Bishop of Laadaff, 471. Publishes his pam- 
phlet of Curtius rescuied from tlie Gulph, ib. Pleasing Jiours passed at 
Mr* Dilly's, ib. Becomes acquaunted with Mr. Rogers there, 472. Sells 
the copyright of his Memoirs for jCSOO, 473. Leaves his unpublished 
papers to the care of Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Rogers, and Sir James Bland 
Burges, 475. This bequest frustrated by his daughter, Mrs. Janscn, 
476. Produces his Natural Son, 447. Hi$ e&c^ence in prologues and 

2B 
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epilogues, 477. H« rapidity of pmdiiction, not incousktetit with -€x- 
ceUence, 490. Produces the comedy cC the Impostors, 491 . His novd 
of AmiMiiel, 492. Of Henry, 605. His superiority in depicting the 
passion of Love, 519. Writes the novel of John de Lancaster, 521. 
The poem of Calvary, 526. Renders fifty of the Psalms of David into 
English verse, 539. Publishes his few plain reasons, why we should 
believe in Christ, &c» ib. Numeration of plays produced by him be- 
tween 1790 and 1 808, 547. Three only deserve notice, ib. Peculiarity 
in his dramas, 561, 562. Writes his Memoirs, 563. Writes the Exo- 
diad, in conjunction with Sir J. B. Burges, 564. Edits the Select Bri- 

. - tish Drama, 56d« Proj^ects a weekly newspaper, ib. PuMishes the 
London Review, 568. His absurd examination of Mr. TownSend's 
Armageddon, 574« HiA exertion in behalf of Mr. Cromek, 576. Writes 
his last work, the Retrospection, published a few days before his 
death, ib. Personal occurrences of his life enumerated, 5^. Heads 
theTunbridge volunteers, 581. Remonstrates with Mr. Hayley, 582. 
His adulation of Sir James Bland Burges, 583. Has ^n antipathy to 

. Gray, 585. Passes much of his time at Ramsgate, 586. Writes his 
Memoirs there, ib. Anecdote of him and a bookseller, 587. Hts death, 
588. Buried in Westminster Abbey, 589. Address of Dr. Vincent on 
this, occasion, ib. Objections to, 590. Instances of unmeaning and 

. unnecessary oaths, used in Cumberland's works, 591 , 592. Sketch of 
his colloquial talents, by Mr. Hewson Clarke, 593-*-595. Opinion' of 
his literary character, 595. Solicited, before he died, a subscription 
to a quarto edition of his unpublished dramas, ib. Shortly to be given 
to the world, 596. His family at his death, ib. Bequeaths his pro- 

. perty to his yoimgest daughter, ib. His will, 697—600. His property 
sworn under <£450, 600. The impropriety of disregarding his particular 
and public request, that his posthumous papers should be committed to 
the care of Sir James Bland Burges, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Rogers, con- 
sideredy ib. Concluding remarks, 601. 

For a further account if CumberUm^js works, see the foUoumg 
articles ."^Affectation, lines on. Anecdotes of Spanish Pkiuters, Ar- 

. mourer, Arundel, Banishment of Cicero, Battle of Hastings, Box Lobby 

. Challenge, Brothers, Calvary, Calypso, Camoens, Caractaciis, Carmelite, 
Choleric Man, Christian Revelation, Country Attorney, Curtius rescued 
from the Gulph, Days of Yore, Dependant, Don Pedro, Eccentric Lover* 
Exodiad, False Impressions, Fashionable Lover, First Love, Hammond, 
Henry, Hints to Husbands, Impostors, Jew, Jew of Mogadore, Joanna 
of Montfaucon, John de Lancaster^ Last of the Fsimily, London Review, 
Love for Love, Monoirs^ Mysterious Husband, Natural Son, Note ^f 
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Hand, Obserrer^ Odes, Plain Reasons for belieting' iti Clirist, Prince of 
Wales, elegiac verses on, Retrospeetioti, Sculon's Daughteri Selei::! Bri-' 
tish Drama, Shakspeare in the Shades, St. Mark's Eve, elegy on, Sum^ 
mer's Tale, Timon of Athens, Troades of Seneca, Tunbridge, Virgir» 
Georgics, Walloons, Wat Tyler, West Indian, Wheel of Fortune^ 
Widow of Delphi, Word for Nature. 
Cumberland, Char Us, son of the above, marries the daughter of General 
Matthew, 596. In the army, ib. 

■ ' PTilUam, a po^t captain in the navy, 596» 

■ Richard, marries the eldest daughter of the EArl of Buckings 
hamshire, 596. Dies at Tobago, ib. 

■ ■ George, killed at the siege of Charlestown in America, 596. 

■ Elizabeth, marries Lord Edward Bentinck, son to the late 



Duke of Portland, 596. 

' Sophia, marries William Badcock, Esq. 596. 
— ^— Frances Marianne, notice of, 596 ; aM see Jansen^ 
— ■ Joanna, Cumberland's eldest dister, character* of, 3S. Dies 



of the 8;nall-pox, 59. 
Curtius rescued from the Gutph, a pamphlet of Cuthberland*s directed 
against Dr. Parr, 47 1. 

D. 

pance, Mr., tribute to, 465. 

pavies, Mr,, remarks upon Cumberland's alteration of Shakspeare'ii 
Timon of Athens, 3 1 6, 3 1 7. Sneering scepticism of, reproved, 4t0. 

Days if Yore, a drama by Cumberland, notice of, 548. 

7>0 Legibus Natures, written by Bishop Cumberland, 4. 

De Mortuis nil nisi bonum, this maxim examined, 33. 

Dependant, the, a play by Cumberland, notice of, 547. 

Dilly, Mr., suggestion at one of his literary dinners, 471. Pltsaning hours 
passed by Cumberland at, 471, 472. 

Dodington, Bubb, his splendid villa of La Trapp6, 109, 110. Hi&asso^ 
ciates there, 110—112. Dr. Thompson his body-physician. Ill, 112, 
His seat at Eastbury described, J 13, 114. His wardrobe and equipage, 
114,115. His character, 116—118. Wrote small poems, 121. His 
diary, ib. His collection of anecdotes, repartees, &c., 121, 122, 

Don Pedro, a drama by Cumberlsmd, notice of, 547. 

Drake, Dr., his opinion of Calvary, 527, 528. His competency as a criti<^ 
examined, 529-^531. 

Dramatic AvUhor, popularity attending^ a suc^iessful one^ in preqedin^ 
times, 23 1 . Causes of this, and of the decay of that popularity, 232—235. 

jpryden, mock-critieism of Mr. Pinkerton on, 435. 

2R 2 
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Dublin^ state of society in^ 139. 

Duellings arguments in defence of, 496; Extract from Nubilia on, 4d7, 
. 496. Attempts to institute a Court of Honour, 496, 497. 

E. 

Eastbury, the seat of Mr. Dodington, described, 113, 114. 

Eccentric Lover, a play by Cuq^berland, notice of, 547. * 

Ecclesiastic, in Spain, ignorance of, 359. 

Eyrida, by Mason, praised much by Cumberland, 72. Remarks on, 72, 73. 

Elphin, Bishopric qf, offered to Dr. Crane, 137. Rejected, ib. 

Ely, Bishop of, controversy of Bentley with, 23. 

Encomiums, upon the dead, always to be suspected, 32, 33. 

Enigma, which required a geometrical prbcess, solved by Cumberland^ 

97. 
Epic Poem, on the discovery of India by the Portuguese, pi-ojected by 
Cumberland, 103. Remarks on Camdens, and his translator, ib. Frag- 
ment of Cumberland's poem, 104— 107. Calvary^ S26 — 529. Exodiad, 
564. 
EseuritU, Cumberland's account of, superseded by more recent travels^ 

359, 360. 
Essay on Man, curious plagiarism in, from a sermon of Dr. Bentley^s^ 

S4— 26. 
European Magazine, solicitation of Cumberland in, 595. 
Exotkad, a poem written by Cumberland, in conjunction with Sir Jamoi 

j^land Burges, remarks on, 564. Opinion of the work, 565. 
Eyre, Lord, his character, 192, 193. 

F. 

Fame, histrionic, fleeting qualities of, 54. Brevity of, feelingly enforced 
by Schiller, 55. 

Fhlse Impressions, a play by Cumberland, notice of, 548. 

Fashionable Lover, observations on Cumberland's drama of, 284 — 30Q. 

' Prologue to, applauded^ 288. Extract from, 288—290. Action of, skil- 
fully contrived, 289« Colin Macleod, total failure of this character, 
290. Bridgemore, 292. Mortimer, 295. Lord Abberville, Tyrrel, Dr. 
Druid and Aubrey, 297. Language of this drama, 298. 

Faulkner, George, his character, 141—143. Prosecutes Foote fo» lam- 
pooning him on the stage of Dublin, 143. 

Female Education, modern, defective system of, 41-^43. 

First Love, a play by Cumberland, notice of, 547. Inferior to the J#w or 
Wheel of Fortune, 557. Its characters examined, "557 — 560. Mrs* 
iQchbald^s observations on, 558. Extract from this drama, 559. 
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Florida Blanea, Count, letter to Cumberland, 371. 
Fox, Mr. Henry, character of, 1 18. 

G- 

Chmsborough, Mr,, tribute to, 465. 

Galloway, Earl ijf, a poem written by Cumberland, in answer to one of 
bis daughter's. Lady Susan G., 83 — 84. 

Garrick, remarks on his acting^, 55, 56. RiJiects Cumberland's tragedy 
of the Banishment of Cicero, 129. Delicate flattery of, in' the epitope 
to the Brothers, 175. Cumberland's acquaintance with, 175, 176. His 
eorrections in the West Indian, 203. 

Gauden, Bishop, extract from his life of Hooker, 456. 

Germmn, Lord George, succeeds the Earl of Halifax in the colonial de- 
partment, 334, 335. Cumberland's account of an interview with, 335. 
His seat at Stoneland, 337. 

Gibbon, his own biographer, 28. Has produced a dignified narrative, ib. 
An adequate life of,^nuch desired, 29. 

Glover, Mr. author of Leonidas, an occasional visitor at La Trappe, 111. 
MS. copy of his Medea, in the possession of Dodington, 120, 121. 

Goldsmith, Dr., his portrait by Cumberland, 256^*259. Defence of his 
histories, 260—262. Of his Animated Nature, 262. Anecdotes of, 263 — 
269. His Vicar of Wakefield sold for sixty guineas, 269. Cumberland's 
mistake concerning, ib. Extract from his poem of Retaliation, 270. His 

• epitaph on Cumberland contains more censure than praise, 271, 272. 
Cumberland's sketch of, in his Retrospection, 272. His style examined 
and praised, 447. 

Graham, Sir James, his handsome present to Cumberland, 595. 

Gray, Mr., his opinion of the Nouvelle Heloifle of Rousseau, 90. Cum- 
berland's antipathy to, 585. 

Greaves, Mr. Commissary, anecdote of, 19. Cumberland's letter to, 222. 

H. 

Haltfax, Earl of. Lord lieutenant of Northamptonshire, 80. Appoints 
Cumberland his confidential secretary, 91. A collateral descendant of 
a celebrated nobleman of that name, ib. A distinguished statesman 
and scholar, 91, 92. Fond of English poetry, 92. Married to a lady 
with a large fortune, from whom he takes the name of Dunk, ib. 
Crane, an elderly clergyman, an inmate in the family, ib. Formerly 
his lordship's tutor, ib. His opinions listened to with submissive de> 
ference, ib. Accompanies Cumberland to Cambrid^, 95. Loses his 
wife, 108. Her character, ib. Accompanies Cumberland to London, 
ib. Mad<s Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 131. Accompanied by *' single 
speech Hamilton," ib« Circumstance highly to his bonour, 133, 134.* 
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Presents Cumberland's lather to the see of Clonfertx 143. Receiyes tlie 
seals of Secretary of State, 146. Appoints Mr. Sedpncke his under 
secretary, ib. Rejects the oflfer of Cumberland, 147. Reasons for it, ib. 
His intercourse with Cumberland terminated, 149. Reflecdons on, ib. 
Character of, by Cumberland, 152««154. His dei^,834. Bueoeedsd 
by Lord George Germain, ib. 

HafmUon, Gerard, chiei secretary to l^atd Htlifta, 131. Known by the 
name of << Single-speech," 13S. His character, 13«. 

HamnutuFs Elegies, specimen of imitation of, by Cumberland, 84, 85. 
Remarks on Hammond, 85, 86. Criticism of Dr. Johnson upon, with 
observations, 87, 88. Vindicated ficom the a^persioni of Dr. Johnson, 
88—90. 

Be^lqf, Mr,, controreny between him and Cumberland, respecting the 
life of Romncy, 468. Attaclu Cumberland, for his character of Bentley, 
583. Answered by him, ib. 

Henderwn, the actor, aeooant of, by Cumberland, 406-«-410. The cha- 
racter of Father Sullivan, in the Walloons, written for him, 406. 

Henry, a novel by Cumberland, advertisement to, 506. The initial 
chapters borrowed from Fielding, 507. Its characters examined, $08— 
521. Extracts fh>m, 51^-^514. Must always be r^ful with pleasure, 520. 

JSggs, Rev. Mr,, visits Cumberland, 108. 

HUi, Sir John, defence of, 259, 260. 

HUlsb&rough, Earl rf, letter to Cumberland, 368. 

Hints t6 Husbands, a drama, by Cumberland, notice pf, 548. Defect in^ 
560, 561 . Characters examined, 561 . 

Holberg, his own biographer, 28. Has produced a lively narrative, 
and communicated as much as posterity wish to know of him, fl>. 

Hsneur, Court of, attempts to institute, 496^ 497. 

Heppner, Mr,, gives his opinion x>f Mr. Cromek's picture of Chaucer's 
Pilgrims, 576. 

I. 

Idolatry, the capital error of the Romish church, 7. Earliest accounts of, 
in Sanchoniatho's Phcenician History, 8. 

Impostors, remarks on Cumberland's comedy of, 49 1 . Characters in, 49 1 , 
492. Very inferior to his other plays, ib. 

Jnchbald, Mrs., her mode of criticism, 214, 21 5. Opinion of the Jew, 55 1 . 
False position of, controverted, 552. Her sensible observations on the 
Wheel of Fortune, 555. Remarks on First Love, examined and cen- 
sured, 558 — 560. 

Inscriptions, monumental, infidelity of, 33. 

Ireland, travelling in, 163. 
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J; 

James, Dr., extract from Camb«r}aiid's ode to^ 313. 

Jemsen, Mrs,, ftostnttcs the bequest of Camberland, her father^ 476. Sur- 
prise at, ib. Loses her huband in the ill-foted expedition to Waleheren, 
579. Remarks on her declining the interference of Sir James Bland , 
Bur^a Mr. Sharpen and Mr. Rogers, 601. 

Jew, the, a play by Cumberland, notice, 547. Examination of the cha- 
racters in, 549, 550. Mrs. f nchbald's opinion of, 551. False position 
of her's controverted, 552. 

Jew (f Mogadore, an opera by Cumberland, notice of, and remarks on« 
547, 548. 

Jeeama iff Mantfamcon, a drama by Cumberland, notice of, 548. Not men« 
tioned by him, ib. Adapted firom Kotzebue, ib. Extract from the 
prolo^e, ib. 

John de Lancaster, remarks upon Cumberland's novel of, 521—524. In- 
ferior to Henry and Arundel, 521. Plot and characters examined, 521 
-—525. Exhibits symptoms of mental decay, 522. ' 

Johnson, Dr., his criticism upon Hammond's Ele^es, w^th observations on 
it, 87, 88. Cumberland's character of, 236—244. Adumbration of, in 
the Observer, 244. Comparison between him and Burke in the poem 
of Retrospection, 247-~249. A bettes Greek scholar, than insinuated 
by Cumberland, 250, 251. 

K. 

Kaunitz, Count, pleasiBg anecdote of, 3^1. 

Memble, Mr,, tribute to his exceUesee a» on aetor, 466, 467. His per- 
formance of Penruddock contributes to the popularity of the Wheel of 
Fortune, ^53. 

Kilmore, Cumberland's fother translated to the see of, 146. 

Jftinsman, Jrthur, master of the school at Bury St. Edmunds, 35. Re- 
proves Cumberland, 36. Knew how to mftke his bo^s seholars, 52. 

U 

Iah Fontaine, quotation from, on the sulject of Cumberland's incon- 
sistency in his statements, 461 . 

Landqfi^, Bishop (jf, Cumberland's controversy with, 471. 

toLst rfthe Fami^f, a play by Cumberiand, notice of, 547. 

Ixt Trappe, a splendid vitta of Bnbb Dodington's, in the parish of Hilm- 
mersmith, 109, 110. Deseription of its visitants, 109^—112. 

Eiocie, John, epmioB of Blackmore, 89. 

Ziondon Review, the first number of, published by Cumberland, 569. 
Abuses of anonymous criticism considered^ 569—573. Fate of 573* 
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Articles written ia^ by Cumberland* 574. Hif absurd examination of 

Mr. Townseud's Armageddon, 574, 575. 
Lonsdale, I^ord, his handsome present to Cumberland, 595. 
Love, Cumberland's superiority in depicting the passion of, 519. 
Love/or Love, Cumberland's strictures on, noticed,. 568. ,. 

Lowth, Bishop, appellation of Dr. Bentley, 17. Title of the pamphlet 

written against, by Cumberland, 220. 
LyttletoH, Lord, his criticism upon the West Indian, 207. 

M. 

Mansfield, Earl of, lines addressed to, by Cumberland, 348—351. 

Mason, Dr., opposes Cumberland's election to a fellowship, 95. His 
reasons for it, 95, 96. 

Matthew, General, his daughter married to Charles Cumberland, 596. 

Mead, Dr., a friend of Dr. Bentley, 20. 

Memoirs, self- written, considerations on, 127. 

— — tf Cumberland, how far used in the present worl^, 27, 28. A 
pleasing accumulation of literary anecdote, 28. Remarks on the con- 
tinued strain of 'eulogy in, 100> 101. Miss Seward's opinion of, 181. 
Motives for the extracts from, 255. Public indebted to Mr. Sharps for 
the suggestion of, 473. Copy-right of, sold for $00/. ib. Notice of, 664, 
565. Pleasing accession of anecdote in the supplement to, 583. Great 
part of the Memoirs .written at Jlsunsgate, 586. 

Menander, observations on, 283. 

Mengs, the Spanish painter, Cumberland's critique on, 398. 

Afickle-s translation of Camden's Lusiad, remarks on, 103. Fragment of 
a poem on the same subject by Cumberland, 104—107. 

Mhiden, Lord Sackville's solemn declaration respecting the affair of, 
489. 

Moliere, quotation from applicable to Cumberland, 567. 

Murphy, Jrthur, his remarks on Cumberland's alteration of Shakspeare's 
Timon of Athens, 316. 

Mysterious Husband, remarks on Cnmberland's tragedy of, 413—418. 
Epilogue to, 417. 

N. 

Natural Son, a comedy by Cumberland^ prologue to, 478. Remarks on 

its characters, language, and sentiments, 479—484. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, a friend of Dr. Bentley, 20. Anecdote of, 70. 
Nichols, Dr., master of Westininster School, had th« art of waking hii 

scholars gentlemen, 5f . 
jyorth, Lord, Cuipberlaad's aemoiial to, 385* 
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Nvte of Hand, or a Trip to Newmarket, a farce by Cumberland, acted 

with moderate applause, 316. 
NotHnghamy contested election for the county of, 78. 
NweUy remarks on, 492, 493. Written by the greatest men, 493, 
At<&t7uz,.'extract from, on duelling, 497, 498. 
Nugent, Lord, his criticism upon the WestJndian, 207. 

O. 

Oaths, unmeaning and unnecessary, instances of, in (Cumberland's works, 
591. 

Observer, adumbration of Dr. Johnson^ in, 244. Begun by Cumberlfeind 
during his residence at Tunbridge, 419. Comparison of this work with 
the essays of Johnson, Addison, and Steele, 419. Examination of some 
particular papers in this work, 422. The religious papers commended, 
427. Character of Abraham Abrahams written upon principle, 432. 
Mock criticism on Othello, anticipated by Mr. Pinkerton, 433. Speci- 
men pi, 437. General character of the Observer, 441. Examination of 
its style, 444—446. A worjt that will convey Cumberland's qame to 
posterity, 459. 

Odes, by Cumberland, to the Sun, extract from, 312. To Dr. James, 
313. 

O'Rourke, three brothers of this name at Clonfert, 198. Characters of, 
199, 200. 

Othello, specimen of mock-criticism on, in the Observer, 437. Defective, 
440,441. 

P. 

Parr, Dr., Cumberland's pamphlet of Curtiq^ rescued fronj the Gulph, 
directed against bimV471. 

Perreau, defence of, written by Cumberland, 342. . 

Peterborough, Bishop of. See Cumberland, Bishop. 

— — — See of. Dr. Richard Cumberland nominated to, 5. Mode- 
rately endowed, 6. 

Phsfsidans in the counixy, may se(^ure a respectable practice, 3. Iq the 
metropolis, confounded with a throng of aspirers, ib. 

Pinkerton, Mr, mock-criticism upon Dryden's Ode, 435. 

Plagiarism, curious, of Pope's in his Essay on Man, from a sermon of Dr. 
Bentley's, 24—26. 

Plain Reasons why we should believe in Christ, &c., a tract by Cumber- 
land, buffoonery in, 540, 541. Conclusion of, 541 — ^45. 

Pocock, Dr,, Bishop of Ossory, his chAracter> 1^8. Visited by Cumber- 
Ysokd, ib. 
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Pi^y in his Dunciad, speaks coutemptuously of Dr. Bentley's skill im 
verbal criticism, 1 1 . Represeuts him obsequiously attended by WaUcer, 
Tice-master of Trinity*Colleg:e, 13. Curious plagiarism of, in his Essay 
on Man, from a sermon of Dr. Bentley's, 24—26. Opinion of Dr. Bentley 
on his translation of Homer, 38. Challenged by Dr.Bentley's son, 39« 
Declines the challenge, ib. 

Pownallf Mr,, acting secretary to the Board of Trade, 93. Appointed to 
instruct Cumberland in the details of business, ib. A mere man of 
office, ib. 

Prince iff ffaies, father of his present Mfgesty, elegiac verses upon, the 
4ieatli of, by Cumberland, 63. 

R- 

JUadmg, the pleasures of, 395. 

BetaUaiim^ a poem, extract from^ 270. 

Rttrotpectwiy a poem by Cumberland, extracts from, 153, 154, 189, 190, 

272, 273, 278, 393, 394, 577, 578. Published » few days before his 

death, 576. Character of, 576, 577. 
Reynolds, Reverend Decimus, appoints Cumberland his heir, 224, 225. 

Letter t(v 227. 
»■ Sir Joshua, Cumberland accused of attacking his chivmcter, 

398. Tribute to, 465. 
Richard Coeur de lAon, a poem by Sir James Bland Burges, written with 

more rapidity than P(^ translated Homer, 583. 
RohiHSon,John, Cumberland's letter to, 374. 

Robinson, Doctor, translated from the see of Ferns, to that of Kildare, 140. 
Rodney, Sir George Brydges, character of, by Cumberland, 343—347. 
fiogers, Mr* beeomes acquainted with Cumberland, at Mr. Ditty's, 479. 

Remarks on his Pleasures of Memory, ib.* 473. Advice to him, on his 

poetical talents, 473. Cumberland's posthumous papers, bequeathed to 

him, Sir James Bland Burges, aod Mr. Sharpe, 598. 
Romney, Mr,, controversy between Cumberland, and Mr. Ha^ley,. respect- 
ing his life, 462. Tribute to, 465. 
Jlousseau*8 attempt to record all the evel^ of his life,' 28>. DeHbtfisl w1m> 

ther he unfolded all, ib, Gray's opinion of his No«iveUe HekkiMr, 90. 

S. 

^achville. Lord, visibly declines in health, 484. The old fnend and patron 
of Cumberland, ib. Character and peculiarities of, 484^-«48d« Cumber^ 
land's account of his last moments, 489. His solemn diy4furitjon 
respecting the afiair of Minden, ib. 

fxnWs Daughter, a play by Cumberland, notice of, 547. 
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'Sanehomatho*s PheDician History, much time spent in examipiog, by 
Bishop Cumberland, 7. Earliest accounts of idolatry in, 8. Refused 
to be published by Bishop Cupiberland's bookseller, 8. Published aft^ 
his death by his son-in-law, 9. 

.Bchiller, extract from, on the brevity of histrionic flame, 55. 

School-connexions, remarks on, 5\,b2. 

Scott, Mr, Walter, portrait of, by Miss Seward, 184. Observations on bis 
poetry, 273—279. On the Lady of the Lake, 276. On Don Roderick, 
277. Cumberland's temperate but discriminate censure of, 278, < 

Sedgwicke, Mr,, appointed under-secretary to Lord Halifax, 14^ 1h» 

. situation wliich he vacated, accepted by Cumberland, 147. 

Select Britith Drama, edited by Cumberland, 568. His History of the 

i Rise and Process of the Stage in, ib. 

Seneca, a passage in the Troades of, versified by Cumberland, 9d— *100« 

Seward, Miss, opinion of Cumberland's Memoirs, 181, 186, 187. Censure 
of her letters, 181—184. Instances of her vanity, affectation, and 
vitiated phraseology, ib. Her hyperbolical adulation of Mr. Southey, 
183. Her portrwt of Mr. Walter Scott, 184. 

Shakspeare in the Shades, a dramatic piece by Cumberland, 44. De- 
scription of, and extracts from, 44-^50. 

Shakspear^s Tinum of Athens, altered and spoiled by Cumberland, jl3. 
Specimen of, 314. Murphy's and Dayies' opinion of, 316« 

Sharpe, Mr., tribute of affection to, by Cumberland, 473. Public in- 
debted to, for the suggestion of his Memoirs, ib. lines addressed to, 
474, 475. Accedes to Cumberland's request, 475. Cumb^rlattd's 
posthumous papers bequeathed to him. Sir James Bland Bitrges, and 
Mr. Rogers, 598. 

Sherlock, Bishop^ visited by Cumberland, 109. In the la^t stage of/ 
bodily decay, ib. His mind unaffected, ib. Arranges his sermons for 
publication, while in this state, ib. 

Siddons, Mrs,, Cumberland's Carmelite, dedicated to her,. 465. Speak« 
the prolsgue, 47^. 

SimUha JOr., Master of Trinity (^oUege, agrees ms^u %e aUeration of tU§ 
existing statutes in favour of Cumberland, 90. 

Smithy Mr,, his re^ionstrance wi,th €[umberlaiid, 161. 

Society for the sifffpression of Vice, some advice to, and remarks 0O|^ 
450, 451. 

Southey Mr., Miss Seward's adulation of, 183. His Madoe, neglected b^ 
the present gei^ration, ib. 

Spain, brief history of painting in, 402. 

Bfeuiheim^ fiaron^ a &iend of Dr. Bentley, 2»9. 

Spanish Painters, anecdotes o^ publisl)^ky Cupiberlaiu^ 392f« 
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SpenteTf opinioB of, by Lord Burleigh, 89. 

St€tge, history of the rise and progress of, by Cumberland, 568. 

Btanwiek, rectory of, accepted by Cumberland's father, 34. Exchanged 

by him for the vicarage of Fulham, 109. 
Si. Marie 9 £ve, elegy on, nrritten by Cumberland, 96. Published by 

Dodsley, ib. Passes into oblivion, ib. 
Stone, Primate, his character, 139, 140. 
Stimeland, a seat of Lord George Germain, 337, 338. 
Stothard, Mr,, exertions in his behalf by Cumberland, 577. 
Stubbi, Mr, tribute to, 465. 
Styie, observations on simplicity of, 253, 254. General remarks on, 444 

—446. 
Summer's Tale, a drama by Cumberland, remarks on, 156, 157. 
Sun, extract from Cumberland's ode to the, 312. 

T. 
Terence, observations on his Andria, 283. 
7%fmpton, Dr., a physician out of practice, Dodington*s body-physlcitm, 

description of. 111. Anecdote of. 111, 112. An inmate of La Trappe,ib. 
Tlthell, remarks upon his elegy on the death of Addison, 86, 87. 
Ttmon ^Athens, Shakspeare's play of, altered and spoiled by Cumberland, 

313. Specimen of, 314—316. Murphy's and Davies' opinion of, 316. 
TVotma, a celebrated Spanish actress, account of, 362 — 367. 
Tewneend, Charles, one of the Lords of Trade, notices Cumberland for 

•olvtng an enigma, which required a geometrical process, 97. Submits 

a report to him, for bis inspection, ib. Affords him an opportunity of 

displaying his scholastic acquirements, 97, 98. 
Tdwnsend, Mr,, absurd examination of his Armageddon, by Cumberland, 

574, 575. 
Trinity CoUUge, Cambridge, an alteration in its existing statutes, agreed 

upon, in fevour of Cumberland, 90. 
IVoades, of Seneca, a passage in, versified by Cumberland, 98—100. 
Tunhridg^e, invocatloh to, from the Retrospection, 393. Volunteers of, 

headed by Cumberiand, 581. 
Turner, Mr, Sharon, sends a complimentary letter to Cumberland, 584, 

685. 

V. 

f^icar fjf Wahsfield, copyright of, sold for sixty guineas, 269. CumberUuid's 

mistake concerning, ib. 
flncent, Dr,, Dean of Westminster, his address delivered on the funenl* 

of Cumberlai)^, 589. Olgeetions to^ 590. 
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Pirgita. Geargics, part of, translated by CumberktBd> M,>57. l&ttnM 
from, 58. 

W. 

Walker^ vice-master of Trinity. College, r^reseftled a» tho obsequioust* 
attendant of Dr. Bentley, 13. 

JValliSy Dr., a friend of Dr. Bentley, 20. 

WaJloonSy remarks on Cumberland's comedy of, 406. Henderson's cha- 
racter in, ib. 407. 

Warlurtwii Bishop^ Dr. Bentley's opinion of, 38. Complimentary letter 
to Mr. Cumberland, on the Banishment of Cicerd, 125, 126. Opinios 
of Burke's style, 252. 

ff^arren Dr., a competitor of Cumberland, \vhile at s^ool, 39. 

Wat Tyler, a comic opera, by Cumberland, altered and produced under 
the name of the Armourer, 547. 

Westy Mr.y tribute to, 465. 

IVest Inikm, presented to Garrick, 202. Accepted and performed, 203, 204* 
History of its success, 904-^06. Copyright sold to Griffin for 150/. who 
boasted of having sold 12,000 copies, 205, 206. Criticisms upon it, by 
Lord Lyttleton and Lord Clare, 207. By Lord^ugcnt, 208. Obserm- 
tions upon its fab\e, characters, and language, 208—215. Belcour, 
209, 210. Charlotte Rusport, Louisa Dudley, 210. Major O'Flaherty, 
210—213. Inferior to the delineations of Irish characters, by Colman. 
and Miss Edgewortb, 213. Ungraflimatical construction of the lan- 
guage, 214. Mrs,. Inchhald's mode of criticism, 214, 215. 

Westminster, Dean tf, address delivered on the funeral of Cumbecland, 
589. Objection to, 590. 

Westminster Abhey, Cumberland buried in Poet's Comer there, 589. 

Westminster ScJumI, Cumberland removed to, 50. His contemporaries 
there, 50, 51. 

Wheel of Fortune, a play, by Cumberland, notice of, 547. Kemble's 
acting in Penruddock contributes to its popularity, 553. Outline of the 
plot taken from Kotzebue's Misanthropy and Repentance, 553. lU 
characters examined, 553—557. Mrs. Inchhald's observation on, 554. 

WMg, constitutional, character of, 79. 

Wtdtnv qf Delphi ; or, the Descent qf the Deities, remarks on Cumberland's^ 
opera of, 341. 

Word for Nature, a play, by Cumberland, notice of, 547. 
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BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY SHERWOOD, NEELY,* JONES. 

THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

l.nnHE ITINERANT; or. Genuine Memoirs oy 

•JL AN Actor. By S. W. RYLEY. In three volumes, price Oui- 
Guinea in boards. 

" ThU work coataint a great variety of interesting matter, intprvpersed with anecdotes of 
liring theatrical character!. Scarcely a name that has figured on the sts^ for th<: last 
thirty years, but has a niche in these, volumes ; which we can safely recommend as a i.tr ful 
Cppendage to dramatic biography, and as affording much entertainment, without itujring 
the moiida.*'.~jtfoiu% Aftrror. 

BAUSSETs LIFE OF FENELON. 

a THE LIFE OF FENELON. Archbishop or 
Cambrai ; compiled from ori^nal Manuscripts, by M. L. F. De Ba'^s^ . . 
formerly Bishop of Alais, &c. Translated from the French by WILLlAi\i 
MUDFORD. In two volumes octavo, embellished with an elegant For* 
trait, price ids. boards. 

•* The utmost gentleness of manners, a temper which nothing cotild disturb, perfect inge- 
nuousness, eminent attainments, a sAblime genluji, eicalted virtue, and elevated piei^, 
created the singular interest which belonged to Fe'^nelon when living, and which still siu-- 
rounds his memory. The work before us will hiehiy sratify all wlio delight to contemplate 
extraordinary worth and excellence ; and, indeed, in interest and beneficial tendency, how 
few perffmnances approach \t i"-~ilfoitfAi^ifortetc, Ahrth, 18 1 1 . 

COMPANION TO C(£LEBS. 

3. NUBILIA IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND ; in- 
cluding Sketches of Modern Society, and interspersed with Moral and 
Literary Disquisitions. In one volume, 8vo. price 9s. in boards. 

'< Some married persons, even in their nMTriage^ do better please God, 
than some virgins in their state of i'iV^ini^y."-»TAYLOR. 

" We have heard this volume attributed'to the ingenious and reverend writer who lately 
displayed • The Fashionable World ;» but, whoever may be its author, it is unciuestionaDly 
tiae production of an enlightened, observing, and virtuous mind, and bears internal evi- 
dence of talents and learnmg." — Vide Anti- Jacobin Review. 

4. THE CONTEMPLATIST; a Series of Essays iSp- 

on Morals and Literature. By WILLIAM MUDFORD, Author of 
Nubilia, &c. &c. In one volume fc. 8vo. 9s. board|. 

5. THE WORKS, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, OF 

«IR MATTHEW HALE, Knt. Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench. The whole now first collected and revised ; to which are prefixed, 
his Life and Death, by Bishop Burnett, D.D. and an Appendix, to the 
Life, includini: the additional Notes of RiOhard Baxter. By the Rev. T. 
THlRLWj\LL, M. A. In two larpe volumes, octavo, price' 18s. boards, 
embellished with a hig^hly-fiuisfaed Portrait. 

•* My Lord Hale was one of the greatest judws that ever sat in Westminster Hall, who 
was a» competent to express as he was able "to conceive."*>~JLord EUenborough — jGost's 
RepoTtSt vol. V. p. 17. . 

6. CLASSIC TALES, Serious and Lively. Selected 

from fin^Iish' Authors of ori^nal Genius, and newly translated from the 
Classics of other Languages, with Critical Essays on their merits aad 
reputation. By LEIGH HUNT. Complete in Fifteen Parts, price 2s, ftL 
each. 

This Work is elegantly printed on fine paper, small octavo size, hot-pressed : and marr bfc 
had in parts, by one or more at a time ; each part accompanied with a Narrative Print iflo*- 
trative of the most striking passages in the Tales, engraved by Fittler, Anker Smith, Heath, 
&c. in their best manner, m>m designs by Devis, Westall, Wilkie, and others. The otyect 
•f this work has been to embody all those highly interesting and instructive pieces which am 
interspersed throughout the writings of Ufackenzie, Brooke, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, 
. &c. &c. The whore form Ave elegant volumes, and may be considered as a valuable Pretest 
t* Fi^ieads abroad; to be had, compiete, price ^3. in boards* 
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